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I 


SoME while back when Townsend Sessions was 
under six, his mother took him by the hand and 
they walked a long way on their own street, then 
through strange streets to a very dusty road, defi- 
nitely to see something called a Parade. Plumed 
horses, painted wagons with animals in cages; then, 
after the flashing brasses of the band-wagon — the 
most gorgeous shock of all — a great gray mountain 
that walked! 

Tod let go his mother’s hand. He was altogether 
silent until they reached home, then began to articu- 
late to his father of a vast creature with two tails. 
Enchantment even in the name — Elephant. The 
word was repeated again and again on the way to 
sleep that night. At the same time his mother was 
reading of a classic child who put in his thumb and 
pulled out a plum, confessing his singular courage. 
‘How could he pull out a plum with his thumb?’ 
came the voice of a face turned away. ‘It wouldn’t 
stick to it.’ | 

Illusion was gone from literature. Life had been 
met. Tod was even willing to let his mother go and 
put out the light — to lie in the dark and think of 
that vast, dusty —— 
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‘Where’s Tod?’ asked Mr. Sessions, who was 
home to luncheon because it was Saturday. 

‘I don’t know. I’m getting worried,’ said the 
mother. 

They sat through a dismal meal. Toward the 
end, the telephone was heard from afar in the li- 
brary. Mr. Sessions did not wait for the servant to 
call him. ‘Yes, yes " he was heard to respond to 
a voice inquiring if he were the father of Townsend 
Sessions. 

‘We have a thirteen-year-old boy here who says 
that’s his name.’ 

‘Where — who are you?’ 

‘This is police headquarters. He says he is your 
son 

Radiant anxiety in the form of Mrs. Sessions was 
bending over her husband’s shoulder. In a tone 
cramped with strain, the father inquired : ‘What’s he 
been doing?’ 

The voice in the instrument was damnably delib- 
erate. ‘You’d better come down — no, not here. 
We're taking him over to Juvenile Hall.’ 

‘Now please don’t get wrought up,’ Mr. Sessions 
commanded when talk stopped. ‘They didn’t tell 
me what’s the matter — but it can be only a kid- 
scrape. I’ll go and get him, though it’s far from my 
idea of a way to begin on a week-end.’ 

If Mr. Sessions hadn’t known it before, he had 
good reason to learn that day—how utterly 
closed-up a big town can be on Saturday afternoon. 
Every half-hour, at least, in the midst of forlorn 
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dashes from one municipal office to another, he had 
to connect by ’phone with Mrs. Sessions. She was 
kept alive by his reports of activity started, if not of 
actual progress made. Except for the one point — 
that it was all about a dog — the story became more 
and more confusing of what Tod had done. Every 
one agreed about there being a dog. Grudgingly, it 
was granted at length that no one had been fatally 
hurt. For a while the fear held that it might be 
Monday, but Mr. Sessions reached home after dark 
with a promise of quick action to-morrow morning. 
A sleepless night, the mother weeping to go and sit 
on the doorsteps of Juvenile Hall, saying she could 
‘call over’ to Tod that she’d never, never forsake 
him —— 

‘Call over what?’ 

‘Isn’t there a wall around it?’ she moaned. 

Mr. Sessions was full-length sick himself, but 
kept up an appearance of being very firm and cold. 
... At ten o’clock Sunday morning the front door of 
Juvenile Hall opened. A man and boy emerged, the 
law having been appeased. They sat together in the 
- back of the car and this was Tod’s story, quietly, 
very quietly told: 

‘Why, I was crossing the park yesterday a little 
before noon, hurrying home to lunch from the tennis 
courts, when I heard one of the gardeners say that 
tied up in the bushes was a dog that had been hurt 
by a machine out in the street and that he had sent 
for the dog-wagon to take it away. I left the fellows 
and went over into the bushes and found the dog. 
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He was standing up. I guess he couldn’t sit down. 
He gave me such a funny look. I can’t see yet how 
he got torn that way — one hind leg laid wide open 
on the inside. He was standing up so quiet and. 
seemed to know that I had come to help him. But 
just about that time, the dog-wagon man came and 
connected up with the gardener. I said I’d carry the 
dog home and take care of him; that he only needed 
to be sewed up and would be all right. They 
wouldn’t let me, saying it was too late. The head 
gardener was away and the man who had telephoned 
said he would have given me the dog if the dog- 
wagon hadn’t been sent for, but since it had come, it 
wouldn't do to send it back empty. I knew what 
they would do with the dog at the pound, so I hung 
on. It was the way the dog looked at me : 

It appears that the authorities had been forced to 
take the dog, young Townsend Sessions having put 
up such resistance that the help of a police officer 
was necessary. ‘You see,’ Tod explained. ‘It 
wasn’t the dog they were thinking of, but that the 
dog-wagon had been sent for!’ 

Mr. Sessions did not get the clear, calm force of 
this until later, when in order to prevent Tod from 
doing so, he called up the pound soon after reaching 
home. He was informed that ‘that park pick-up’ of 
early yesterday afternoon had already been de- 
stroyed. 

“You see?’ said Tod coldly. ‘And it wasn’t at all 
necessary.’ 
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For the most. part Tod fitted in quietly where he 
was put. It was fully three years after the Juvenile 
Hall episode, and he was in his third year of high 
school, before he was again caught in the cogs of 
Social System, turning up at home with books and 
gym-clothes, saying he had been expelled. | 

‘What for?’ said his father, without raising his 
voice. 

‘For telling the biology teacher my idea.’ 

‘Your idea about what?’ 

‘Why, he said animals were incapable of affec- 
tion ae Me 

‘Animals again! Are you a self-authorized little 
David for the animals?’ 

‘I let that go,’ Tod said, and the quiet of his tone 
made his father remember too vividly the back seat 
of the car coming from Juvenile Hall. ‘It was when 
he said that dogs are thinking about their feed all 
the time when they play up to a fellow or try to do 
what he wants — that it was scientifically estab- 
lished that dogs had attachment to their masters 
only because they fed them — and nobody in the 
class seemed inclined to start. anything — that I 
put in ‘ 

“What did you say?’ 

‘I told him his brains were all eaten out by dry 
rot.’ 

‘He took exception to that?’ 

‘NV eg.isir,’ 

“Then what?’ 

‘Then they had me before the principal and the 
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assistant principal to make me apologize before 
the class, and I said they ought ‘to apologize for 
having such a biology teacher. Then they helped me 
out.’ 

Mr. Sessions looked down into his son’s face and a 
draughty chill raced along his spine. No penitence 
in those cool eyes, no quarter, no fear. Of course, 
this sort of thing couldn’t go on, yet 1t was the cool- 
est, nerviest face he had ever looked into, except — 
except 

Now it flashed on Mr. Sessions — the face, even 
the name, ‘ Phil Larson’ — a boyhood pal of his own. 
In that long ago time, this Phil Larson had got into 
trouble and sort of been crowded out of town. It 
hadn’t been necessary; even the town had found 
that out afterward. A little patience, a little humor, 
would have smoothed it all over. Mr. Sessions had 
been one who deeply mourned Phil Larson — and 
right now — a little patience, perhaps, a little hu- 
mor!... Queer, mighty queer, Tod’s father thought 
afterward, that he should get a priceless tip from the 
memory of an old kid friend, not heard or even 
thought of for years — just in the nick of time. 
Queer, too, how the old gamy, fascinating look of his 
boyhood chum could live again in the eyes of his own 
son. 


Tod’s formal schooling ended then and there. On 
the following Monday morning his father took him 
down to the ‘plant.’ Years before Mr. Sessions had 
fashioned a motor valve, quite as effective as any, 
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and held by some to be a shade more quiet. When a 
number of these valves were pulling together, a 
lulling purr came out from under one’s ‘hood.’ The 
present point is, Mr. Sessions wasn’t getting any 
poorer with the years, and Tod was an only son. 
Ancient problem — delicate as ever. The young 
man caught on at the plant, however; and unless he 
was a superlative actor, he quite forgot he was the 
owner’s son, while in the presence of other shop 
hands, at least. Within four years after leaving 
school, he was making himself so valuable that Mr. 
Sessions would have heard of him had his name an 
Fogarty or Schultz. 
~ Meanwhile Tod was learning to play just as hard. 
The Sessions country place was close to the Tri- 
State Polo Grounds. A passion for the man-pony 
affair had broken out in the boy during the first 
match he witnessed. From that day his spare hours 
were spent in the Tri-State stables. Grooms and 
players couldn’t long stay blind to the fact that Tod 
had a way with the ponies. Mr. Sessions was be- 
coming pretty sure by this time of the stuff his son 
was made of, yet he didn’t hurry to encourage him 
to become a member of the distinguished Tri-State. 
He studied to finish off his job of parenthood, with- 
out ruining a fine prospect either down or uptown. 
In fact, Tod was twenty-two before his father 
backed him for a string of ponies and by this time 
the two could stand eye to eye, rather sound friends. 
One thing, however, Mr. Sessions couldn’t quite 
get over. It wasn’t that Tod appeared to lack edu- 
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cation as young men went, but his schooling had 
been cut short; no college, not even a finish of high 
school, though he had read a lot; covered broad 
fruitful grounds in books in fact. The longer Tod 
worked downtown.the more absurd it looked to put 
a young man of his capacity back into academic 
limitations without some arbitrary need for a di- 
ploma of some kind. Mr. Sessions thought it over 
long. Regardless of the prevailing world scandal 
about the dissolute moral character of the younger 
generation, boys and girls alike, from all he could 
see, from a close look into the eyes of his son, Tod 
was a lot freer from guile, sex dilemma, and general 
contamination than he had been himself at the 
critical age of coming twenty-three. Finally he sum- 
moned Tod to him in the office downtown. 

‘I keep recalling that you never finished your 
schooling,’ he said. 

The other looked resigned. 

‘No, I’m not thinking of college further in your 
case. You’ve worked out of the need of that. I 
could use you right here in the front office with me 
now, but I hesitate to seem to drag you over the 
heads of others who have been longer in my em- 
ploy 

‘I see that, of course,’ said Tod. 

‘If you could only be away for a year or two 

Tod didn’t pick up startlingly at that. He was 
thinking of the Tri-State, his recent matches with 
the Senior Four. 

‘T’ve heard that a trip round the world is a matter 
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of intensive education. ... It’s your world. Go and 
see it. Take two years — make the circle, but don’t 
hang out for six months at the first polo club you 
come to.’ 


II 


Top set out toward the West. Like many another, 
first on shipboard leaving the States, he began to get 
a curious line on himself. It appeared that for sev- 
eral years he had been moving in a fixed if rather 
fine groove — home, polo, the plant. In his own 
quarters in his father’s house, he had built up some- 
what of an institution for spending at least half the 
evenings each week. Club life meant field and stable 
to him more than the social graces; remarkably few 
were his dalliances even in the locker-room. The 
third element of his life, the downtown end — to be 
fair to this, to give it his best, to answer in full meas- 
ure all the subtle advances and opportunities which. 
his father watchfully made possible — such was 
Tod’s unspoken but unqualified resolve. He went 
after it hard, because it was hard to do. 

‘He thinks I’ve earned what he’s shoved in my 
way, but I couldn’t have done it in a dozen years,’ 
he remarked to himself, when the Farralones were 
put behind. ‘I sure hope he isn’t fooling himself, 
and that I really am to get something worth while 
to bring back from all this.’ 

Polo, with its unfailing fascination, had unfolded 
a mystery of life. Tod had found that he could not 
be free-handed in his game unless on the square at 
the plant. Before that, it had been only by the ex- 
ertion of unresting will-power that he had done his 
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whole part downtown. He had secretly believed him- 
self structurally lazy, but polo built him over, until 
he came to see that work is a kind of essential for 
play; the other if dimmer side of the same coin; and 
after that, one of the grim essentials of human pro- 
gress cleared in his mind for keeps: the necessity of 
doing some hard thing each day to keep up one’s 
morale. 

In fact, gradually and in secret, Tod cut out quite 
a figure of a man for himself to measure up to, and 
was continually kept in a state of freedom from con- 
ceit by his fallings short, noted chiefly by himself. 

Of course, he carried the modern front of sophis- 
tication, but under that was a young man, looking 
around a Pacific liner in a remarkable state of inno- 
cence, if not of chastity, for his years. The last per- 
son you would take to be heavy with virtues of any 
kind, yet he really worked at them, and was rather 
well advanced in a characteristic eagerness to do his 
part in any condition of sport or work or social obli- 
gation — eagerness by no chance to fail to do his 
part. 

He was sizable, but not stretched out. In his last 
look at the scales, through the steam in the Tri- 
State bathhouse, the indicator had showed a hun- 
dred and sixty-eight. He had five feet ten inches for 
these pounds to spread themselves. His main out- 
ward quality was quiet. He engaged one on occa- 
sion with an unobtrusive but earnest look. In meet- 
ing a world full of things he did not know, he had 
found it a good way to let the others do most of the 
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talking. This gave him the chance to study the of- 
ferings of others, and at the same time to mature his 
own reactions and discriminations. Silence opened 
within him the possibility of second thought — ca- 
pacity to answer to the finer grade of human prompt- 
ings which can find issue only from the deeper folds 
of understanding and then not until the cackle of 
tongues has ceased. 

There was another matter, somewhat difficult to 
tell and requiring something of a gamester to under- 
stand — also a polo revelation. He was a good nat- 
ural player, his technique honestly founded, his 
riding close and unshowy, his patience, strength, 
and fairness outstanding. The game aroused and 
satisfied him in such a way as to take the excess of 
his force that might have carried him into trouble 
or dreams. But the secret was something other than 
this. The plain fact is he had met moments in fast 
play when he was more than himself; more really 
alive and intelligent than at other times. He not 
only knew what to do and how,with a sense of thrill- 
ing confidence, but his horse knew it, too, any horse 
he happened to be using. A feeling of sudden in- 
spiration took him over — plays suddenly becoming 
laughably easy, but these periods were never to be 
counted on. By no means could he enter a game ex- 
pecting to have one. Before he knew it, in entire 
self-forgetfulness, in fact, he would sail into one, in 
the core of fast play; a drink of elixir stealing over 
him, at the same time coérdinating his brain, heart, 
wrist, and eye. 
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One entered this mastery so softly, one hardly 
knew he was there; only all worry, care, ambition, ex- 
pectation, fear, and all pestering personalities of the 
kind — vanished. One saw the thing to do next, 
and next after that; one’s horse knew; one’s wrist 
did it. It was done with ease; with such ease that 
one had to regard what had happened as an out- 
sider afterward — to understand. Voices were sub- 
dued at the time; the match was over all too quickly 
— won mainly — and the praise was very easy to 
take for a minute — then one had to shut down 
hard on all that, for praise made it next to impos- 
sible to get into the magic next time. 

It was because polo brought him these high mos | 
ments that Tod had reason to know how dull and 
commonplace he was, otherwise. He had supposed 
for a long time that all players had such surpassing 
moments, but learned differently. Once or twice he 
had tried to tell his secret, in the locker room, in fact 
— but from the faces he met, faces of friends, too, 
he saw he was getting himself in ‘queer.’ The only 
other times he ever approached this real world was 
in books, a few novels written for him alone, un- 
questionably; a few volumes of jungle travel and 
adventure — a short row or two in all, kept as a sort 
of shrine. 

One small further point unknown to Tod, but his 
father had conned it well. Leaving school early in 
his case was a boon; it had put him on his own, ina 
way that actually started to functioning his own 
powers. The responsibility for being somebody and 
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getting somewhere — all up to him. Besides, he was 
left to follow his own inner and natural leads a bit, 
instead of being forced into the harness of standard 
culture. This advantage was a particularity of Tod’s, 
however; the same might have worked to the detri- 
ment of another youth. And girls... 

He had given the matter some thought — studied 
them in books, streets, movies, at the club and in 
general. (There were one or two here on the ship, 
and possible dances each evening till past bedtime.) 
A grave matter, but Tod hadn’t met any so far ex- 
actly fitted to cross certain barriers of integration in 
himself. It is possible that he shared to a degree the 
mysterious and intensely modern inhibition against 
marriage; certainly he was less disinclined than the 
average — to philander. The fact is he hadn’t yet 
been keyed up to make a game of ‘girls’ — too busy 
with other sports. In his solitariness, health, in the 
curious gamester charm hidden to many, in his as- 
pect of material well-being, even in his slightly cum- 
bersome virtues, Tod was remarkably designed at 
the moment to appear winsome to an older woman, 
but he had been spared from any such critical brush. 


Ill 


HE kept on westward and appears to have traveled 
fast until he came to Sarampur, India. That vast 
sprawly town, overlooked by distant hills and over- 
pressed by intimate and frequently poignant smells, 
took queer hold of him the very first afternoon. The 
usual American, regardless of money-backing, would 
have followed his luggage to the public Rest House, 
instead of being escorted by players and patrons to 
the I.C.I., one of the tidiest of polo clubs of all India. 
This for being heralded as a young flash of the Tri- 
State, well up to the top of crack American teams 
— for Polo keeps tabs on her own round the world. 
Even so, it was not only the I.C.I. that made 
Sarampur attractive. Crossing a dusty road, his 
cart paused to let a small string of Government ele- 
phants go by. All too soon the dust closed over 
them; but like a face at a window, for Tod’s eyes 
alone apparently, the sole of an old female elephant’s 
hind foot had turned up for a second — as if she 
beckoned. A deep inexplicable zest possessed him. 
Casually he was informed that one of the great 
stockades was located here in Sarampur; that it was 
in fact one of the ‘elephant capitals’ of all India. 
Elephants and dust — always together in his 
brain. He saw the mammoths through sun-shot 
dust, through deep white dust, the color of the In- 
dian sky, too hot to be yellow — the white-hot In- 
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dian sky. Here in Sarampur elephants belonged, 
like a tribe by themselves; yet appreciated, under- 
stood. At least, they were handled by men who 
made it a life-work to understand; not only that, 
but secrets of the craft passed from father to son 
among these men who took care of the elephants. 
Mahouts, they called them.... 

Tod found it very difficult to get close to the ma- 
houts, though they made him forget polo, which had 
not happened before. These men seemed to have 
lost their way with average human beings in giving 
their lives to understand the elephants.... An 
elephant wasn’t like a dog, nor like a horse, either, 
Tod came to know. An elephant might want the 
same thing a dog or horse did, but he would go 
about getting it differently. Moreover, an elephant 
wasn’t like a man. That was what the mahouts had 
to learn again and again from the beginning; that 
was why the father and son system through many 
generations was so important to them. Elephant 
knowledge gradually was bred in the bone. From 
both thinking and practice, the mahouts were said, 
in processes of feeling and thinking, actually to be- 
come like the elephants. Their understanding of the 
charges depended upon this, for the elephants did 
not become like men — in the same way dogs do — 
to help bridge the gulf. It was all like a great dusty 
book that none but the mahouts could open. 

Shortly after Tod’s arrival came the nobleman, 
Lord Percy Mylne, a patron, if not a polo player; 
but really there was one thing only on Lord Percy’s 
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mind at this time, the same being Tiger. Sarampur 
was only a week’s journey by elephant from one of 
the last and likeliest of the Indian tiger jungles, said 
to belong partly to, and largely to border on, the 
domain of a certain Indian Princess, named Lak- 
shmi. Within three days a hunt was being arranged. 
Among the matters presently discussed in the club’s 
inner office was the list of invitations. There were 
present at this conference Captain Lemp, of the 
Sarampur Polo Four, Mr. Estay Howkins, secretary 
of the I.C.I., and another secretary — personal 
to Lord Mylne. The name of the American, Mr. 
Townsend Sessions, came up. 

‘I don’t see how we can leave him out,’ said Cap- 
tain Lemp. ‘He’s a guest of the club, you see. His 
Tri-State is well known in England. As for his 
game, it’s a shocking wise hand he has, for a man on 
another man’s horse — and a way with a horse that 
I’ve not seen the like of, quite. Take Cannister, a 
beast to a stranger, yet Sessions had him watching 
his notes, and down to clear-edged play first chuk- 
ker Cannister was the central nubbins of 
Captain Lemp’s pony string. ‘At the same time, 
gentlemen, young Sessions doesn’t act as if he 
thought himself a solar champion,’ the Captain 
added. 


At this very moment the young man talked about, 
in no wise aware that he was cause of any discussion 
whatsoever, was down at the great elephant stockade 
standing, in fact, within five feet of the mature 
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tusker, Bhishma, an elephant held extraordinarily 
high by all who knew; and at Tod’s side was Gobind 
Jha, the master of the mahouts of all Sarampur. 

‘He is making puja for you, sahib.’ | 

‘Ah, and what am I to do, Mr. — Gobind?’ 

‘It is for the sahib to smile and be pleased.’ 

Bhishma was lowering his vast head at leisurely 
intervals and lifting it again, swaying slightly side- 
ways at the same time. It was like some grim foun- 
dation moving off — to see his great hips recede the 
distance of eight or nine inches, then return. The 
little black eye nearest Tod had a twinkle in it as if 
to say, ‘I am biding my time.’ Sideways and up 
and down — evidently this was making puja. ‘And 
I must smile and be pleased,’ Tod thought, as he did 
so. 

‘The making of obeisance, you might say,’ Go- 
bind explained. ‘By all seeming, My Lord Bhishma 
holds the American in high favor.’ 

Though the present moment was inexplicably sat- 
isfying, Tod’s vigilance, peculiarly American, against 
being kidded or played like a tourist refused to relax. 
‘Does he understand English as well as you, Gobind?’ 
he inquired without showing the slightest elation. 

A gentle smile flowed along the brown network of 
wrinkles around the master-mahout’s eyes. ‘Even 
as | — though he has not crossed the Dividing Sea.’ 

‘You've been to Europe?’ 

‘Yes, sahib. Five years in England; also Rao Jha, 
my son. But it is not words, that My Lord Bhishm= 
understands 
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“You mean he gets what’s going on, by — by ——’ 

‘By a kind of feeling, sir, even so : 

‘Can you tell what he is thinking or feeling about 
right now, Gobind?’ 

‘Yes. He is thinking that the jungles are green 
again — that the sap is rising in the plants, and that 
there are deep pools of water to roll over in and 
squirt to the tree-tops — of the young greens and 
sweet canes running with his kind of honey.’ 

‘All that?’ Tod laughed. 

‘And much more.’ The narrow, delicate hand of 
Gobind came forth from under his white sleeve and 
rested upon Bhishma’s bulging brow. 

‘But how do you know?’ the American persisted. 

‘One lives with the elephant people, sahib, that is 
all. One’s father lives with the elephant people, and 
one’s father’s father.’ Without removing his right 
hand, Gobind placed his left upon his own heart. ‘It 
may be, my friend, that there is a feeling from 
Bhishma which I understand from long practice. 
As a boy, I was placed by my father’s hand in 
this { 

The tip of the sire’s great trunk swept the turf 
and curled upward to the mahout’s breast, trailing 
across with curious affection, and Tod knew enough 
to know there was a deeper meaning to the gesture 
than apparent. ‘ 

‘How long ago was that?’ 

‘More than forty years of your computing 

‘How old was Bhishma then?’ 

‘In the tower of his youth — five and twenty 


? 
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summers only — but now he has become — more 
than man!’ 

Tod wondered whimsically if Gobind and his tall 
son Rao had crossed the Dividing Sea to study at an 
English college to become better mahouts; and did 
this master of the elephant cult actually sense what 
was going on now behind Bhishma’s great gray- 
black dome? These Hindus like to hear their own 
voices, he reflected; they talked at length and with 
much show of wisdom over small things. It seemed 
altogether easy for them to become explicit on any 
subject. For instance, wouldn’t it be most natural, 
with the monsoon just over, for Gobind to say that 
this mammoth was thinking delectable thoughts of 
jungle glooms? But Gobind Jha, come to think of it, 
was usually a silent man and his grown son, Rao, 
was a silent man. Mainly they conferred with their 
own charges, ‘the elephant people.’ Also it was said 
that the wiser the mahout, the more he respected the 
elephants. Some sense to that, Tod thought. 

‘What is he thinking now, Gobind?’ 

‘He is thinking that there is to be a tiger hunt; 
that the tiger hunt will soon carry him into the 
jungle, where it will be good to be, though not so 
good as the land from whence he came. For My Lord 
Bhishma is a Shushumna of the Shushumnas. Yes, 
and he is thinking now that the many elephants of 
the tiger hunt will be a burden; that there will be 
great and foolish noise, but that it will be very good 
to get into the deep wet shades again.’ 

Tod reflected that if he could sit on the neck of 
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Bhishma, with Gobind or his son Rao, or even on one 
of the great mattress-like pads behind, a tiger hunt 
would be the one best bet anywhere. 

The elephant’s head had slowed down. Now it was 
that Tod saw the eye nearest — as if it were suddenly 
taking him in — as if, for the fraction of a second, a 
curtain were lifted in that small black eye and then 
pulled down again! 

He turned abruptly to find the face of Gobind 
straining up to him, haggard and gray-flecked, and 
in the old eyes a fervent seeking. Now with a mut- 
_ tered order to Bhishma in his own tongue, Gobind 
bowed especially low to Tod and hurried away to 
his quarters. The young man was surprised that the 
master-mahout should leave him alone with the un- 
chained king, but never in his life had he felt more at 
ease — almost like one of those moments of smooth 
mastery in polo, and at the same time an unaccus- 
tomed feeling one might know at an impressive 
ceremony of some kind....Gobind was coming 
back with his tall, silent son walking beside him. 
They took their places on Tod’s either side, silently 
watching Bhishma who had resumed his making of 


puja. 


IV 


It had been the same when he was learning his game; 
Tod had spent more time in the stables than in the 
club buildings. Here in Sarampur, where it was nine 
parts ballroom to one part stick and ball — it wasn’t 
the stables, but the elephant lines. If it hadn’t been 
for them, the strain of life would quickly have begun 
to wear. Tod didn’t feel as if he were cut out for 
dancing half the night — not even with Calista Bur- 
bank, a girl staying in Sarampur for a few weeks, 
frequently at the club, though not a guest. Calista 
really carried one out; there was some sense to danc- 
ing with her, as Captain Lemp had informed, him at 
once. It was like taking the air at certain moments 
— the instant the rubber tire of a plane leaves the 
ground. 

Tod wouldn’t miss a single one of the smoky, in- 
terminable twilights with the mahouts, but Calista 
hadn’t been all unwilling to go with him to the ele- 
phant lines. It was so to-night. They had hurried 
through an early dinner at the club, then down the 
dusty road past the sentries at the cantonments, to 
the town’s edge and on toward the gate of the great 
stockade. 

‘Don’t you like that smell?’ he asked. 

‘It smells like slate,’ she said — ‘like a slate roof 
in the first rain ‘ 

‘Smells like dust, to me,’ said Tod.’ 
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‘Oh, I wish I could go!’ She was thinking of the 
tiger hunt. 

Tod had decided to accept his invitation. ‘Wish 
you could,’ he said, but with reservation. This of 
Lord Mylne’s was to be a considerable party, not a 
mere week-end affair. Tod hoped for a lot of chance 
to be alone with the elephants and not be compli- 
cated too strongly in a social way. 

‘You go through Princess Lakshmi’s little gov- 
ernment,’ Calista said. 

‘So I’ve heard. Do you know her?’ 

_*No, but I’ve heard she’s fond of Americans.’ 

‘Where did you hear that?’ 

‘Archie Merlin, my brother — my sister’s hus- 
band. He’s traveled everywhere taking pictures. 
We'll probably be gone from Sarampur by the time 
you get back, Leila and I 

Tod had seen the sister, Leila, several times at the 
hotel and occasionally at the club — calm-faced 
woman, different from Calista, one of those faces 
you could imagine with hair combed straight 
back. 

‘I hope not,’ said Tod. ‘Where i is it, again, you’re 
going?’ 

‘’Way north to Saubala — we're taking a bunga- 
low there for several weeks.’ 

Tod hoped this talk would be over before they 
reached the stockade, so he could give undivided 
attention to elephant affairs. ‘Sounds fae) — 
Saubala,’ he said. 

Calista laughed. ‘It’s the nearest place for us to 
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wait for Archie, who’s gone into the Shushu- 
mnas : 

Now Tod remembered hearing Gobind Jha speak 
that word. ‘That’s where elephants come from, 
isn’t it?’ he said. 

‘Yes, some of them. That’s what Archie went for 
— to get close to the wild elephants 

‘What does he want with them?’ — eagerly now. 

‘He wants a battle of bulls, especially.’ 

“How’s that?’ 

‘They want it for the pictures in America. Archie 
was here in Sarampur a month making studies at 
the stockade and around, but no hope of any fight- 
ing. The elephants are too devotedly handled, he 
said.’ 

Tod, though interested now, pictured an American 
photographer person trying to stir up trouble in 
elephant herds. ‘Has he gone alone into the Shu- 
shumnas?’ he asked, speaking aloud for the first time 
what was rather a stirring name to him. 

‘No, with one of the English hunting herds on the 
way in for the capture of more wild elephants ; 

They had stopped to talk and faced each other 
in the dusk. Though his experience was far deeper 
with horses and motor cars, he decided that Calista 
had the cleanest mouth he ever saw. Also, it couldn’t 
be just a coincidence, for it had happened several 
times: there was a certain waltz from a certain over- 
ture that made Calista’s lips part in the dreamiest 
sort of way; and it was so a moment or two later 
when they had entered the stockade — the way 
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she looked up toward the blank brow of the stately 
Bhishma, breath suspended for several seconds, be- 
fore he heard her swallow. 

The venerable Gobind called Tod aside: ‘Sir, it is 
that we have known grief — Bhishma, and I who 
speak for him — that the English Lord will shoot the 
tiger from our howdah. But Rao Jha, my son, will 
carry the American sahib on Arjunayan —a com- 
mon elephant, but trustworthy.’ 

‘Why, Gobind, I could not expect to ride 
Bhishma! What puzzles me is why you look out 
for me at all k 

An incredulous smile on the master-mahout’s 
face. ‘The sahib pretends ’ Tod was doing no 
such thing, but he didn’t care to lose his mysterious 
stand-in, if keeping silent would preserve it. 

‘The sahib pretends,’ Gobind repeated. ‘Also 
My Lord Bhishma pretends — that he is pleased to 
carry the English nobleman on his neck.’ 

Tod was struck with silence. ‘He can’t mean that 
Bhishma would rather carry me to the tiger,’ he 
thought. Did this have something to do with the 
momentary look of a curtain lifted in Bhishma’s 
eyes a few days ago — just before Gobind left him 
so suddenly to bring Rao Jha back? The low voice 
of the old mahout was in his ears: ‘Sir, for forty 
years I have looked daily in the eye of My Lord and 
but thrice only beside have I seen that mudra — 
that mystic salutation : 

“You mean his look on the first day I stood by his 
head?’ 
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Gobind’s smile deepened. ‘I was sure my friend 
did not miss : 

‘And of the other times — could you tell me?’ 

Gobind’s fingers touched Tod’s sleeve, gently 
pushing him around until he could see Calista stand- 
ing at a distance. 

‘You mean that Bhishma opened up to her, 
too?’ 

‘Not to her, but to one of her family, sahib — not 
forty days back — an American also, the name be- 
ing Merlin — and one of the anointed, having under- 
standing of the animals / 

_ ‘The photographer?’ 

‘The same, sahib. To him Bhishma also gave the 
greeting.’ 

They were walking toward Calista who was still 
standing before the great wall of denser dusk, the 
Shushumna sire. 

‘And what was the other time?’ 

‘The sahib will forgive mention of my own hap- 
piness. It was on the day of my return from Eng- 
land, and I had called his name, and forth from the 
gate of the stockade of Hurda came he running. 
It was then I was blessed with his greeting, before he 
took me to his neck. And after that we wandered in 
the tree jungle on the banks of the Nerbudda — 
for a full day and night together.’ 

The old mahout’s voice now softly intoned. 
‘When the eyes of Gobind Jha are so dim as to miss 
the salutation of one prince to another, then, sahib, 
shall my son Rao Jha be sitting upon Bhishma’s 
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neck, and my seat shall be in the place of the 
women-folk.’ 

Tod felt wide open to stirring power, as if lost in 
a great book; but even more than that, queerly as 
if he could play his game — even the game of life — 
as never before. Now Calista was standing between 
him and Gobind, looking up toward Bhishma’s eye. 
‘I think I could keep on looking and never stop!’ 
she said and her lips were positively dewy. She 
started to speak again, but halted. Now she had 
turned to Tod, her gaze fixing his eyes. There 
seemed no need of sham or shyness — her searching 
gaze went on. 

‘You look — you look 

And then the light seemed suddenly to vanish 
from between them. 

‘What — how?’ he said. 

‘Different — that’s all,’ she said, turning away. 

He followed her, forgetting even the elephants. 
Though their acquaintance was considerable by this 
time, this was the night of their real meeting. Every- 
thing seemed to have gone still in the stockade and 
the stillness followed them back toward the canton- 
ments — as if to keep off the distracting earth noise 
until a certain involvement in each other was con- 
summated. 

‘It is a sign,’ she said, ‘—a sign of what I am 
always looking for — to love and understand ani- 
mals — not to think they were made just for man 
to thump and eat and make slaves of.’ Calista’s 
head was bare, and her thick blonde hair held a 
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response to what little light was left in the sky. 

He thought of telling her about the biology class 
and his trouble in the park over a dog, but refrained. 
‘What is it you are always looking for?’ he asked. 

‘I don’t know what you'd call it except the New. 
Nothing else interests — everything else is stodgy 
and established. I thought I felt it in you when you 
danced — oh, it’s something that never gets to be 
adult — never thinks it has arrived — but I wasn’t 
sure, until I saw the way the big elephant — 
or rather the way you looked standing before him 
and Gobind Jha — that’s the new world ’ She 
looked back. ‘That was a moment of the new world.’ 

He was mystified, but followed after her in his 
head, so to speak, as one trying to keep up with 
another’s steps. Positively never so far, had he 
known what Calista was going to say next. She 
was restless. She never let one sit down, so to speak; 
she couldn’t enjoy the present, but kept hustling 
to catch up with the future. She wasn’t contriving 
to please him; she had no fussy fetching tricks — 
at least, none in his scope. She was no petter. This 
that she now seemed trying to work up was some- 
thing odd, unreachable, harmless, but no kissing 
game, certainly. 

‘I thought, as we stood there, I’d never feel so 
alone again, but it’s coming back.’ Evidently she 
was still talking about their moment at Bhishma’s 
head. ‘Have you been lonesome, too, most of the 
time?’ she asked. 

He shook his head. 
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‘Have you been able to take it as it comes — life, 
school, downtown?’ 

‘A bit monotonous 

‘Only that?’ 

‘If I can break out occasionally and get into a 
polo game.’ 

‘,.. Takes more than that to fix me! I hate it. 
I hate myself in it. I was born homesick for some 
country I haven’t found yet. I used to think it was 
India — loved to read about life here.’ 

‘Was India what you thought it to be — when 
you got here?’ he asked. 

“No, but to-night — was, standing back there.’ 
He couldn’t understand why she made so much of 
it. ‘No, India’s tiresome,’ she went on. ‘Most of 
the beauty is glamour or dream —and most of 
those I thought would be so wise ape the Europeans 
and put letters of college degrees after their names. 
But here and there is a man like Gobind — wise and 
silent ‘ 

‘T think he knows more than he lets on,’ said Tod. 
‘Anyway, a lot of his knowledge is out of my 
reach.’ 

‘Why should it be? Why do you let it?’ Sup- 
pressed fierceness in her tone closed him up, or he 
might have remembered that the very core of 
Gobind’s knowledge, having to do with elephants, 
was the book of all books to him, but he forgot that 
just then. He seemed possessed to say the thing 
she hoped not to hear. The same perversity made 
him idly laugh at the present moment and add: ‘I 
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suppose I take pretty easily a lot that goes on over 
my head.’ 

Her steps quickened. Though she didn’t speak, 
he felt her getting frostier and more remote. ‘You 
needn’t come any farther ’ she said, going 
faster. 

‘But I want to : 

" ‘Oh, leave me alone!’ She turned with a swift 
look to his eyes as they reached the club entrance. 
‘Oh, I wish it had never happened — never been 
shown me!’ 

“What i | 

‘That — what I saw at Bhishma’s head i 

“Why, Calista?’ though he wasn’t sure at all of 
what she had seen. 

“Because what you were then makes you so un- 
bearable now!’ 


V 

Lemp, captain of the polo four in Sarampur and a 
civilian attached to the Collector’s office, was prov- 
ing agreeable and whole-hearted. Apparently he had 
taken Tod in as a human being, as well as a polo 
player. The latter’s game had gone over entire with 
the Anglo-Indians and natives, since he was no un- 
certain example of the new racy, slashing play. 

A day or two before the hunting party left, Tod 
went to him to inquire: ‘No evening wear, of course 
— for this tiger invasion?’ 

‘Lord, yes, Sessions. You’ve heard, of course, we 
are to stop at Princess Lakshmi’s, going and com- 
ing ‘ 

» ‘What’s this?’ 

‘A little jungle empire — principality, or what 
not — in the tiger country. Lord Mylne has enter- 
tained her in London, I believe. Anyway, we dress 
— ]’m sure of that.’ 

A dozen guests in Lord Mylne’s party — fifteen 
elephants, a crowd of servants, an old shikari of 
exalted reputation, and many natives trained to the 
hunt. 

Tod was finally alone in the howdah on Arjuna- 
yan, and forward and below him, Rao Jha, the 
London-trained son of Gobind, coming thirty years 
old, yet considered merely an apprentice in the cult 
of his fathers. It appeared that a man might be- 
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come a master of architecture or watch-making 
or portrait-painting in a double-decade, but that 
twenty years with the elephants was but a prepara- 
tion to prepare for the master’s degree. Tod studied 
this point well during the long days, his eyes fixed 
mainly on Rao Jha’s white turban cloth before his 
eyes. As for the elephant they rode, he hadn’t been 
able at first to see wherein Arjunayan was inexpres- 
sibly inferior to the quality of his elder cousin, 
Bhishma, but the difference was dawning on him 
now, and for the trained eyes of the mahouts there 
seemed to exist a distinction like that between king 
and clerk. 

‘There must be something silky about the old sire 
that I can’t quite see yet,’ he concluded, on the 
night they were four days out from Sarampur. 
To-morrow they were supposed to reach the palace 
of Princess Lakshmi. Camp was being made at the 
edge of the grassy sea and this night the elephants 
had much to say to each other, caring less than usual 
for food and sleep. Under the muttering and rum- 
bling of the great creatures, Tod heard the pleading 
of the mahouts, promising heavenly jungle joys 
presently if the big boys and girls would only wait 
peaceably. At mess that fourth night there was 
much grave discussion, with a fresco of levity, of the 
arrival at Princess Lakshmi’s to-morrow. 

‘But why do we stop at all?’ Tod asked of Captain 
Lemp. 

‘It’s her tiger jungle, remember.’ 

From the general talk Tod drew that Lakshmi’s 
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father was an eleven-gun ruler, whatever that 
meant; that he was held very high by his people, as 
well as the English. He had proved peculiarly un- 
oriental in not taking to any of his sons, but had 
trained his people to look to the daughter Lakshmi 
as his successor. The night passed without runaway 
or rogue doings of any kind among the elephants. 

There was a little daybreak transaction that Tod 
had seen three times already, but he watched with 
deeper thrill than ever that fourth morning out — 
Gobind, the master-mahout, standing at the head of 
Bhishma, holding forth his hands like a mystic in 
salutation to the dawn. The curled tip of Bhishma’s 
trunk was placed at the soft-shod feet of his master; 
the thick of the trunk between Gobind’s two hands; 
then it was like a transfiguration — the old man 
lifted with spiral movement and placed very gently 
upon Bhishma’s neck. The American could ask no 
more of life, but there was more: with his master in 
place, Bhishma now crooked his hind legs, sank to 
the ground and Lord Mylne was permitted to take 
his place in the howdah by the rear stairs. 

The plan appeared to involve spending two days at 
least at the palace before pushing on into the jungle. 
This was the one onerous part of the outing to Tod; 
not that he had fanned up any great enthusiasm 
about the hunt itself, but that the spell of his con- 
centration on elephant affairs might not be broken. 
At the same time he realized things were not done 
this way in India with a titled hunter and a princi- 
pality lying in line with his objective. 
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Toward noon — it may have been his own mood, 
for the heat had become suffocating, the azure faded 
quite out of the sky — the party passed through a 
stretch of tree jungle not at all to the single Ameri- 
can’s liking, a forest full of vampire growths — 
insidious beauty about the trailing undulating 
lianas, if one didn’t know better. Their half-decayed 
hosts looked out with ghostly protest through the 
tangled bars; twining suffocating arms that could 
not rise of themselves, could not lift their own weight 
save by crushing the life of honest decent trees; 
orchids, not much better, trailing their exotic spell, 
the price of whose lives was a festering wound in the 
crotch of trees otherwise clean. Deep emotional 
stirrings roused Tod from the odors in the air, as of 
ancient passions stirring to life. The word India 
repeated in his brain. It began to mean undulation, 
suffocation, perfumes that veiled desires. He saw 
a great bundle of twining arms, the original trunk 
of the stricken tree entirely rotted away. He heard 
the scream of a peacock, part of the same vibration, 
a paltry decadent little carcass imprisoned in decora- 
tive feathers; not an honest cupful of blood in a 
creature that could cover a man with its spread tail. 

‘Tiger country,’ Captain Lemp breathed at noon. 

Shortly afterward, the party met its first envoy 
of greeting from the palace; the approach of an old 
steward in a white turban and green and red shawl, 
riding an elephant in huge scarlet housings, two 
younger servants with him in the howdah. He had 
come to convey them in, bringing refreshments. 
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The wilderness of the country diminished after 
that; man-touches appearing; primeval forest at 
length changed to groves, firmer ground for the 
elephants’ tread. Tod’s concentration on Rao Jha’s 
turban cloth was ended for the day; the whisper 
passing over the company that they were already in 
Lakshmi’s preserves. Finally, like a great deserted 
summer hotel to Tod’s first look — the palace. A 
series of gates were passed after that, until they 
came to an inner lawn with courtiers and dignitaries 
moving about under parasols; the Princess herself 
riding forward to meet them — a wisp of a woman 
in the saddle, no long habit trailing, but half boots 
and green stockings— astride a white Arab and han- 
dling the pony rather well to Tod’s trained eyes. 

‘Whale of a little beast — probably got half the 
Arabian Nights in his pedigree, but couldn’t step 
up to your first rocking horse’ — this comment 
from Captain Lemp. 

Lakshmi reined in, bowed to Mylne, gave some 
orders, kept her smile, glanced at Tod particularly, 
and then the latter heard in English: ‘You are very 
welcome, gentlemen —all....Oh, yes, there are 
tigers to spare. We will be glad to give you same’ — 
like an eager hostess promising pears — all that her 
guests could take away from trees bent under the 
heavy fruit and spoiling. ‘My people will be glad 
to be rid of many tigers. For quite some time no 
sacred cow has been safe.’ 

The Princess wasn’t dark. Tod had seen American 
girls, in golf or tennis, browner from a summer by 
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the sea. Lakshmi’s primary purpose seemed to put 
off every appearance of stateliness and formality. 
The plaits of her riding-skirt swung perfectly above 
the green stockings. In fact, Tod breathed an en- 
gaging air of beauty and freedom. ‘It would be devil- 
ishly easy to stay awhile,’ he muttered, amazed at 
himself. 


Princess Lakshmi had decided to accompany them 
on the hunt. Three days later, after much travel, 
they entered a bamboo sweat room, the elephants 
often sloshing through pools too deep for a man to 
ford: seventeen elephants all told, nearly a hundred 
beaters — two shikaris, a big male tiger located be- 
forehand. 

‘By telegraph,’ Tod chuckled, though it wasn’t 
quite like that. His eyes rested on the fleckless folds 
of the turban cloth of Gobind’s son. ‘When does the 
kill take place?’ he inquired. 

‘Not to-day,’ the London-trained one answered. 
“Not before to-morrow’s midday will the tiger be 
brought to basket iy 

‘Some technique about it all,’ Tod thought. 

The next day toward noon, a sludgy open ap- 
peared in the vast seas of cane — watery pools in 
the foreground. Here and there in an open space 
there was a barkless, twisty tree that looked like 
a sycamore — big leaves and all. Presently the 
drum of the beaters began, and a deep ‘hurr-r- 
umph’ far to the left of the elephant line — a sound 
that vibrated through the whole herd like a ripple 
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to the outer rim of a lagoon. Then, from the great 
wall of canes to the left, a long dark figure appeared, 
crossing the open — tail high, low-cocked, pointed 
ears. Tod was confused by the dark look of the great 
cat, dark like a panther at first look, instead of gold- 
en, because the sunlight was so bright, but nearer, 
the lithe, flowing lines were revealed to him, and one 
magnificent instant — his heart burned at the grace ~ 
of it — a twenty-foot pool in one sweeping spring. 

Now from the opposite wall of the jungle, where 
the tiger was making for, came a sudden shocking 
din from the beaters. The doomed one halted in 
dilemma, then crept into a thin little covert of 
canes which stood like an oasis in the center of the 
open. There he crouched, as it was obviously in- 
tended he should. Through the glasses Tod leisurely 
made out the chunky, baleful head — white pads, 
glaring eyes, swishing tail — all this in a green and 
golden leafiness, and nota little absorbing, until the 
watcher’s eyes were attracted to the right. 

Bhishma was now moving forward from the main 
skirmish line of the elephants, to a point directly 
commanding the covert. Lord Mylne arose and 
stood clear of the howdah on the pads just behind 
Gobind’s seat. His legs looked spindly, the huge 
cork helmet like a lid far too large, above the 
pointed beard. 

The whole thing was enacting in perfect profile for 
Tod’s eyes; the raising of the club-like double- 
barreled Dunstaél, its downward slant, the crash 
that rocked the little man under the big helmet; then 
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an explosive threshing in the covert, and the great 
cat seemed swimming on his side. 

Loud praise in the air for Lord Mylne’s shot, 
except from a certain American, Mr. Sessions, who 
was in a chilled and questioning state of mind, partly 
on the point of one putting in his thumb and pulling 
out the only plum in the pudding at his own party, 
everybody yelling how unalterably right it all was; 
but mainly because the dying beast had not been 
given a show. Slow carrying tones, doubtless like 
those once spoken in a certain biology class, cut 
clear: | 

‘Why, a man ought to be indicted for murder to 
shoot a hemmed-in tiger like that!’ 

Then a laugh was heard — not at all like the 
laugh of a Hindu woman — ‘Bravo — that is an 
American talking!’ Lakshmi’s face craning out ap- 
preciatively from under a near-by hooded howdah. 

And just then Tod turned to his left to find that 
Mr. Estay Howkins, secretary of the Sarampur 
Club, had moved up and was eyeing him icily from 
the elephant next. 


Tod had read of a man falling into a crevasse from 
the shoulder of one of the Swiss Alps and being 
found a century afterward, dead but otherwise un- 
changed, in the core of the glacier. Toward the end 
of mess that evening, he felt as if he were such a. 
person coming to life. He had just realized that food 
and drink were being passed to him by men who 
kept their faces averted; that no one except Captain 
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Lemp had spoken to him directly for hours. His one 
friend seemed grieved, past words. 

Tod left the board and set out for the elephant 
pickets. The night was humid hot in the jungle 
camp; the sky marked with pink and blue after- 
glows, the elephants standing ankle-deep in soothing 
ooze, crunching their own jungle salads. Mr. 
Estay Howkins passed him, and was presently seen 
in conversation with his particular mahout. Tod 
neared old Gobind, who nodded gravely over his 
bowl of rice, but without rising — Gobind who 
hitherto would have hurried forward with out- 
stretched hands. 

Right then the jungle closed about Townsend 
Sessions in a way he hadn’t felt before — queerly 
suffocating. He knew a childlike passion to escape 
from this sea of bamboo. He hadn’t been so hurt 
back at mess, but this change on the part of Go- 
bind, now to be seen in close conversation with 
Estay Howkins, laid him open. Beyond them like a 
denser portion of dusk, loomed the vast shoulder of 
Bhishma, head turned away. 


That night under his insect netting, Tod found 
himself the victim of mental processes that defied 
sleep. The sense of failure stole over him. Here was 
one of those episodes even his father would fail to 
see humor in. Animals again. These Englishmen 
had let him have his head — they had answered not 
a word — had calmly watched him undo himself. 
Suddenly, in the midst of these realizations, in 
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popped Calista Burbank, to the center of his mind’s 
arena. Calista would have understood, possibly 
shared his views about the tiger — not the way 
Lakshmi did, either, but Calista had turned un- 
pleasantly queer at the last — walking toward the 
club that night and afterward. Then for a day after 
that he didn’t see her at all. At the final moment 
in Sarampur, when the elephants of the hunt were in 
formation, she had only shown herself — to wave. 
...oarampur, Calista, dances...his mind was 
slipping into a doze by this time .. . then he seemed 
standing with Calista again at Bhishma’s head 
— that night which seemed to mean so much to 
her. He could see her clearly now in the dark — 
rapt, searching eyes turning from Bhishma to look 
straight into him, as if suddenly perceiving a mean- 
ing in his mysterious attraction for animals, ele- 
phants especially — as if she shared it all and un- 
derstood. 

Calista had certainly passed in through his outer 
crust that minute. He had never felt so close to any 
one, but everything had changed right there —a 
wall between them built in a night —a changed 
Calista, not making it possible for him to see her 
the day before he left — and all because he hadn’t 
been able to say what he felt and meant when an- 
imals were concerned. He really might have told 
her about the ‘park pick-up,’ Juvenile Hall, the bio- 
logy teacher.... But Calista hadn’t any right to 
whims, no right to be distant and standoffish when a 
fellow needed... 


VI 


THERE were other tigers to be destroyed; other 
members of the party drawing a shot. Princess 
Lakshmi was invited, but declined to shoot tiger. 
It did not happen that Tod was asked. Several times 
there were open shots possible from his howdah, but 
he let them pass. The whole thing looked to him 
like a midsummer rabies scare in a big city when the 
police are called to do their duty. The day came 
when he was glad to resume his hour-by-hour ex- 
amination of Rao Jha’s turban cloth, for the hunting 
party, counting itself unreservedly successful, turned 
back to the palace. 

Tod especially wished this second session of 
entertainment in the Princess’s domain were con- 
cluded. His position with the party was now de- 
cidedly difficult. He was apart in a great chill, 
receiving empty courtesies from all members save 
Captain Lemp, who was positively endangering his 
stand-in by adherence to a polo friend and guest. 
Tod’s deeper grief even than all this was that he 
seemed a person of lost welcome in the elephant 
camp. Rao Jha was at all times silent, and there 
was no positive change in his manner, but old 
Gobind, to whom Tod found himself indescribably 
attached, had turned the light of his countenance 
away; and this after so much talk and ceremony. 
... ‘Three times in forty years — this mudra...’ 
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Truly the Hindus talked easily; used many 
words. ... . 

They were nearing the palace in early afternoon 
when Rao Jha turned to him as if suddenly recalling 
something. The untroubled face of Gobind’s son 
did not please the American just now. It wearied 
him; it lacked humor; it was too calm. Had Rao 
Jha been keeping this news for a week, or merely 
since morning? ‘My father wishes me to say that he 
has understanding, also that there will be words for 
the American sahib on the evening of arrival at 
Sarampur.’ 

Just talk, doubtless, but Tod milled it over in his 
mind, his mood permitting no encouragement. 
Possibly a way Gobind chose of telling him to keep 
away from the elephant lines, meanwhile. Tod 
smiled; he would do this little thing, and make as 
smooth a getaway as possible when he reached 
Sarampur. But the hurt went deeper and deeper. 
To be cut off —just as he was on the verge of 
opening something, of being initiated into some of 
the mysteries of these mammoths of the dust! 


There was a last dinner at the palace. The Ameri- 
can was given a place near Lakshmi this night, Lord 
Mylne on her other side. Tod found the Princess 
very pleasing, but enjoyed her more when her eyes 
were not turned to him directly. She had on an 
apricot-colored gown, very low front and back, very 
simple, as if fashioned of a single piece of fabric and 
not an extensive piece. 
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‘You are not thirsty — you drink so very little,’ 
she said. 

‘I’ve been taking a chance on everything,’ he 
laughed. 

The dinner was lasting well into the night — 
music and dances by native girls — tiresome dances, 
Tod thought. Then there were piano and phono- 
graph and orchestra records, some late things out of 
Russia, some modern American dance movements. 
Suddenly Tod saw it coming — saw Lakshmi com- 
ing toward him, but what he thought of as they 
danced — was Calista. It was so different. 

The next morning before the start was made, the 
Princess sent for him. ‘I told them to call me when 
you appeared,’ she said. ‘I am seldom abroad for 
hours from now. This is like watching day break.’ 
It was mid-forenoon. ‘What would you like to see 
first?’ 

‘The elephant lines.’ | 

‘I will take you, but they are not what you say 
—up! It is so hard — the keeping up of all this — 
so much and I’m so unhappy.’ 

Tod wanted to know. 

She told him she had only been allowed three 
years of travel and had wasted most of it in Europe 
before she dreamed of what America held for her. 
. .. Quite true that the elephants were not much — 
four dilapidated specimens, over-mature, three 
calves bearing the look of having been born of aged 
parents. 

‘But I will take you to my gardens—to the 
lotus pool ——’ 
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‘There is not time, Princess.’ 

Her golden parasol wavered. He caught a glimpse 
of her profile— something hurt, wistful. Then 
her sentence reached him: ‘I wish you did not have 
to go : 

His reply was hardly decisive enough to report. 
A few minutes later he joined Lemp, for they had 
been quartered together. The Captain had finished 
packing. He plucked up Tod’s hand and looked at it 
like a palmist. His fingers closed gently upon the 
thickness of Tod’s left arm above the elbow, his 
hand trailing across Tod’s clean-shaven chin. ‘How 
do you do it, young sir?’ 

‘What are you getting at?’ 

‘The Princess on your spaniel chain —— 

‘Oh, I say, Lemp ; 

‘Not only that, Sessions, but they are saying she 
wouldn’t have thought of going along on the hunt- 
ing trip if it hadn’t been for you.’ 

‘She didn’t tell me that,’ said Tod. 

‘She must have told Lord Mylne.’ 
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VII 


THE British chill had not lifted. Approaching 
Sarampur several days later, Tod found he didn’t 
feel straight with himself. Deeper probing revealed 
that what he had said about shooting a hemmed-in 
tiger had done no good whatsoever. It wasn’t con- 
sidered humorous or even eccentric by the fellows 
of the party. It had done the tiger no good. Mean- 
while, treated with every courtesy and considera- 
tion, he was nevertheless cast out by all save Cap- 
tain Lemp, and it wasn’t all a tiger affair, as he came 
to understand. In the last evening’s camp, he hap- 
pened to overhear a sentence from Lord Mylne 
which opened the new phase. 

‘Oh, yes, he’ll see us to Sarampur, but Lakshmi’s 
gates will close upon him again, within a fort- 
might... i’ | 

That was Tod’s first idea of the talk in the air. 

So they had it all fixed he was going back. About 
as straight as the rest, Tod thought. No chance of 
his staying on in Sarampur, and his exit couldn’t 
be said to be agleam with triumph. He caught him- 
self hoping that Calista was gone. The elephants 
were filing in close to the sprawly old town. He 
would gather his stuff together at the I.C.I. and 
have it taken to the Rest House this very afternoon; 
to-morrow —the train south. Clear miss all round; 
might as well face the worst. 
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Two hours or less after the arrival, Tod giving up 
his keys and card at the club, drew a rueful, harrow- 
ing glance from Captain Lemp. A little later, as 
twilight gathered, he was sitting with his luggage in 
a room on the ground floor of the old railroad bunga- 
low, complete desolation stealing into him deeper 
and deeper under his rather fixed smile. He caught 
himself wondering what his father would say — as 
if he were back in Juvenile Hall again... . For some 
seconds he had vaguely been hearing voices of 
servants from outside and low girl-like tones of ex- 
postulation — conscious how queer all this was, 
after the frictionless management of the I.C.I. 
Now he swung open the hall door in answer to a tap 
and before him was Calista Burbank; a frightened 
sort of laugh round her lips, a glisten in her eyes, as 
she pushed in and shut the door behind her. 

‘They weren’t going to let me come!’ she panted 
— ‘as if they could stop me! I don’t know exactly 
what you said or did, but I had to let you know, I 
believe f } 

‘But you mustn’t be in here with me,’ Tod said. 
‘Not that it isn’t all right, you know. But what 
they will say!’ 

‘What they will say — what won’t they say? 
Even the very lumps of natives in the hall! I told 
them that I had to see you!’ 

‘But you mustn’t stay here, Calista!’ 

Now Tod had become deeply scared at the sudden 
dissolving helplessness in himself. By the feel of it 
he had begun internally to melt, break down. It 
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came over him in a suffocating wave — the clean 
strain of her — Calista letting him know she was 
standing by. Fora lot of days he had coldly grinned, 
but this sudden melting hangover of childhood — 
he mustn’t let her see. 

‘This isn’t — you'll have to 

‘I told them I didn’t care what they thought or 
what you said,’ she broke in — ‘that there was one 
in Sarampur who wouldn’t turn down a friend!’ 

Her mouth was upturned to him — nothing ever 
in the world so fresh; altogether unprecedented — 
the way the sparkling teeth were not crowded to- 
gether. It was now or never. He had either to get 
her out, or let her see how whipped he was. 

‘I’m sure much obliged for your coming — but 
you mustn’t be caught here ’ He was backing 
her out, as if she’d been a headstrong pony — very 
firmly to the door. ‘...I was all to blame out there 
in the jungle. They treated me great. I shot off my 
mouth. Oh, yes, you’ve got to get out. Yes, quite 
positively!’ ‘ 

He had to release one arm to open the door. 
The instant he stopped pushing, Calista stood still. 
They sort of sped together — from subtler impulses 
than any mental intention, of his, at least. Then the 
strangest taking, most startling surrender — an 
altogether new picture of life crushing into each at 
the same instant — an unforgettable second when 
Tod felt the point of his elbow boring into her waist. 

Then Calista was out in the hall — the door be- 
tween them, and he was holding it shut. 


bd 
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Not a sound from her lips. That was like her. 
He could recall her mouth now — not tightly shut, 
but silent — lips that had touched his throat. Awhile 
afterward he released the knob. His hand went to 
his forehead and drew away damp with sweat. 
He moved to his bed and dropped crossways upon 
it, looking out of the window. Lying there, the big 
minutes of his life appeared .. . the look of that dog 
that couldn’t sit down... the first time he had ever 
felt a polo pony coming to life under him, getting 
into the game... the day of his coming to Sarampur 
and the old female elephant’s hind foot in the dust 

. the instant in which the curtain seemed to lift 
in Bhishma’s eye and let him in... and:back of all, 
holding to his mother’s hand — the Parade. That 
was the first time he really let go his mother’s hand. 

And what had all this to do with pushing Calista 
out of the room? Her lips had touched his throat. 

It was getting dark. He was looking out through 
the shutters to the little strip of lawn this side of the 
tracks. A wisp of a moon was playing about in pink 
whitish clouds of the west. The lawn looked gray 
instead of green — a figure moving there. He almost 
called her name... Calista again. His hand went 
to his chin and closed hard, as upon the handle of a 
polo stick. She was coming nearer, her eyes queerly 
fixed upon his shutter. Now he knew she was trying 
to figure out which was his Healy from the lawn. 
She wasn’t sure. 

‘Mr. Sessions 

No answer. 


’ she called doubtfully. 
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He heard her catch her breath and turn away. 
He lay for a long time in the dark. Later he dis- 
covered it was only eight o’clock. He arose and 
went out. From a distance he saw the light shining 
through the vined windows of the I.C.I.; strains of 
music reached him. His left arm moved out before 
him, as if to take in Calista for a dance. ... Cer- 
tainly she was acting weird after being so frosty the 
days before he went away. He turned back abruptly 
toward the native section, for fear they should start 
that waltz. And to think he had been a little bored 
other nights at the idea of dancing. A hand touched 
his sleeve, and the face of old Gobind, hard to dis- 
tinguish for a second from the night. — ‘I have 
followed the sahib. Please walk with me?’ 

Tod obeyed. Oh, yes, Rao Jha had promised his 
father would have words on the evening of their 
arrival at Sarampur. 

‘Was it plain to my friend that it was not wise for 
me to anger the party of chs hunt?’ the mahout 
asked. 

‘I thought of that, Ste course. I got in bad all 
round.’ 

Gobind apparently was leading the way toward 
the stockade. Tod couldn’t keep his mind from 
picturing the vined windows of the club, light shin- 
ing through, music coming out. Were they play- 
ing that waltz now? Was Soe there? Who was 
gancing ? 

. They entered the great sats oe on Fhrouet to 
one of the inner divisions, which Tod had heard re- 
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ferred to as ‘The Maternity Ward’ by the English. 

‘It is that My Lord Bhishma yearns for his own 
country,’ Gobind said at last. 

‘Didn’t the tiger hunt help?’ Tod asked. 

‘But a sip, but a breath. Before I speak, my 
friend, if a question may be permitted, is it true that 
you will be returning soon to the jungle country we 
have just left?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Not soon?’ 

‘T have no thought to return at any time.’ 

The mahout’s eyes gleamed. His fixed smile 
warmed. Life and light sprang into the net of a 
myriad fine wrinkles round his eyes. There was al- 
most a rhythm in his tones as he spoke now. ‘There 
is to Bhishma’s account in the books of Government 
service days of rest accumulated from many years. 
And for me, also, many days. I beg to say that to- 
morrow we apply for leave.’ 

A laugh stirred in Tod’s heart. The picture had 
come to mind of Gobind and Bhishma going to- 
gether to the house of the deputy-sahib to apply. 
But why had old Gobind drawn him here to tell him 
about a vacation? The voice resumed with deepened 
fervor: ‘...Already My Lord knows! Sleepless, 
he waits for day. Yes, by noon to-morrow, barring 
accident, we shall set out. In five days, Dalimai; in 
three days, Alkoram; then five days more of slow 
climbing and we shall smell the great forests beyond 
Minlow. Five and three and five days, sahib, but 
there still is that lacking to fulfill the joy of My Lord. 
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At Minlow on the evening of the thirteenth day, if 
the sahib will ; 

‘You mean, Gobind —~ I may meet you there?’ 

“Yes, my friend. We shall enter the forests at 
Minlow together, if you will, on the neck of the 
favored and beneficent, and who knows but that 
Bhishma may tell us of a tiger?’ 

Tod was awed, revivified — Gobind not changed! 
Here was a Hindu who did not take it out in talk. 
To open again the great dusty book of the elephants! 
... Back of the low roar of a caretaker’s torch just 
then, he seemed to hear over again the catch of 
Calista’s breath on the lawn at the Rest House, as 
if it were quite as important as this revelation. 

‘Of course, I'll be there, but I’ve got to know — 
really got to know, Gobind —why you do this 
for me?’ 

Gobind’s smile widened to keener warmth. ‘I 
pray above all things not to break the laws of silence 
which are ever for the fostering of strength,’ he said. 
‘It is from My Lord Bhishma that I have learned 
the way of silence chiefly — let me not err now. Is 
it not known to the sahib that in the midst of ac- 
quired silence one is finally able to listen to the voice 
of the Silence itself?’ 

Tod felt himself being toyed with, but a curious 
inner happiness was still rising in his chest. Gobind 
added, ‘We are pleased to have you join us — My 
Lord Bhishma and I. Who are we to require explan- 
ations of each other?’ The last was almost gayly 
spoken. 
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Calista was to be found again that night, and Tod 
didn’t have to enter the I.C.I. Still, though she 
made possible a meeting — grim change had fallen. 
It appeared that it was only when he permitted her 
to take the initiative that there was any getting to- 
gether. When he came to her impulsively — apathy 
ensued. 

‘I had to tell you a sudden decision — I am going 
away to-morrow.’ 

A sort of ‘oh,’ reached him through the dark; the 
swiftest possible passing look. Then she said, ‘So 
you are letting them drive you away?’ — the chill 
of rising altitude in her tone. 

‘Not that exactly, but a fellow doesn’t feel like 
staying on at the club. The club means everything 
in Sarampur, you know’—he was fumbling — 
“except the elephants.’ 

‘Oh,’ reached him again — from beyond the tim- 
ber line, though her hand came out to him: ‘I am 
glad you found me again to-night — not to go away 
without a word,’ she said steadily, ‘though I hate 
formal good-byes.’ Her hand was cold, lifeless. He 
hardly knew it, or the girl herself, from the Calista 
who had come to the Rest House this very evening. 
“You are not continuing your trip around the world?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Of course, you can’t afford to miss,’ she halted, 
and carried on hastily about her own plans. ‘My 
sister is already in Saubala. It seems Archie — her 
husband — has been delayed and has only just left 
there. Yes, Leila went some days ago to be with 
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him, a day or two before he started for the Shushum- 
nas. Bond-Finley, who is in charge of the English 
hunting herd, has held up everything.’ Her voice 
was dying down, as if the message proved not so 
important as she supposed. 

‘And you — you are going with your sister to 
Saubala?’ 

‘No, not now. To Allahabad and Bombay to 
finish some schooling,’ she added indefinitely. She 
was drawing back still further. The chill of her 
hand was still to be sensed in his own. Of what good 
was a creature of moods like this, he thought, one 
never knowing what to expect? 

‘Well, good night.’ 

‘Good night.’ 

She was cold as a glow-worm. Nothing to hold to 
from her now. He thought of the fragrant flame he 
had felt a little while ago— something electric 
still lived from that moment....He was on the 
train, northbound next day, before it broke through 
to his outer senses what might have been wrong with 
Calista. In the interval, while he was with Gobind, 
she had doubtless heard the talk about his supposed 
affair at Lakshmi’s palace; the suspicion of the 
others had been forced upon her that he was going 
back to the Princess. Why, of course. She had 
asked him if he were continuing his world trip and 
he had said no. 
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Four days later, having traveled two days by rail 
and two by camel, Tod was set down in high and 
lonely Minlow, where there was a continual harping 
of wind in the great conifers. At nightfall this wind 
became keen-honed from the peaks. For nine days 
he rambled about the town, making ready the sup- 
plies for their journey, according to Gobind’s in- 
structions, and often peering down into the forest- 
clad hollows between the hills. 

‘Yes,’ the people told him, ‘tiger is there. Yes, 
tiger, and sometimes the great elephants come down 
this far from the next range.’ 

On a lofty rock above Minlow one could look 
to the southward; in fact from this eminence could 
be discovered several loops of the rocky road stretch- 
ing away on toward the Plains. There Tod sat on 
the afternoon of the thirteenth day, staring down 
through the washed air, and while the sun was yet 
high above the peaks, a moving point was detected. 
Two hours later on a nearer loop, the speck became 
an elephant; before dusk a mile below, the elephant 
was Bhishma and none other; in full dark, old 
Gobind was put down on the threshing-floor at 
Minlow. 

The two men stood close together; the smell of 
dust was in the air — to Tod, like the smell of a 
world being made; and before them stood the 
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monarch. Gobind, salaaming again, took the tip of 
Bhishma’s trunk and placed it in the hollow of the 
American’s hand; a stir of life was in the latter’s 
veins like nothing else. The cold night air of high 
country had a zest of wine. 

‘,..And now we be free men, sahib,’ yet Tod 
knew reservations even in this hour. He felt some- 
thing undone behind him, something misunderstood, 
where for once in a lifetime it really mattered.... 
For a while, in the icy purity of the dawn of their 
setting out, it was like opening into a free world 
again. Tod thought he had shaken the adult traps 
of tension and concern, piled upon him since his com- 
ing to Sarampur, but before the rhythm of the 
mountain road settled upon them, a part of him at 
least was looking back again — troubled, unsatis- 
fied. 

It was true that for one who had sat camel and 
common elephant, the great sire Bhishma seemed 
fashioned of a myriad shock absorbers. Northward 
the rim of the world was contoured by flashing 
glacial cones and the ancient Gobind sang his song 
of release, occasionally breaking out into English. 
“Who knows, the sahib may some day see the slopes 
and vales which are My Lord Bhishma’s own coun- 
try. See the lift of his trunk, my friend, at the words 
I speak! Yet it is not the words to which he answers, 
but the feeling in my heart. And higher still his 
trunk raises, when I speak of that Grove of Ten 
Thousand Years where he was born and came up 
into his mighty youth. It was there, my friend, that 
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the call of the exile came to him in the midst of his 
so-great peace.’ Gobind added a sentence in Hindi, 
and the meaning suggested to Tod was, ‘And where 
he shall return 4 

‘Where is it that we are going this time?’ 

‘It is only an approach to the mighty Hills — to 
walk among the hills which lead up into the Hills!’ 

Tod was already breathing some altitude, yet on 
and on the ascent continued, sometimes with long 
dipping or open stretches, but each day a little higher 
above the level of the sea. And more and more 
Gobind’s rapture of the moment seemed concerned 
with anticipations of another and greater journey; 
of a return, in fact, to Bhishma’s original habitat. 

‘—a return to his country, not mine, sahib, for I 
am a man of High Himalaya and he is a Shushumna 
of the Shushumnas. The Grove of Ten Thousand 
Years — literally so, sahib—a vast southward 
slope where only the great trees have survived, 
standing far apart at their base, branches stretching 
each to each, but never touching; where the glooms 
below are rich in silence and cleared as great gardens, 
all leaves and branches having fallen in fragrant dust 
below, Nature having finished her work.’ 

‘What a place to dance with Calista!’ Tod 
thought; and presently said aloud: ‘The hunting 
herd of elephants that Mr. Merlin is with is on the 
way to the Shushumnas. Will he see the Grove of 
Ten Thousand Years?’ 

‘Not so. The name of this that I epeate would not 
be known to Bond-Finley — nor to any hunter of 
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wild elephants. May the time come that you, 
sahib, may be worthy to hear further.’ 

‘Bond-Finley — that’s the name of the English- 
man in charge of the hunting herd?’ 

‘Yes, sahib. See, My Lord is still listening!’ 

Tod would have thought Bhishma were testing 
the air merely, its flavor and direction. ‘He listens 
and remembers,’ Gobind went on. ‘Doubtless he 
thinks of certain memorable doings of his own 
one year back, when he went forth of his own secret 
desire, leaving me in great trouble and mourning.’ 
Gobind rambled out of English at this point, but 
presently added teasingly in generality (while Tod 
was bending to catch scandalous details of the ex- 
emplary Bhishma’s night running): ‘All animals 
learning to live with men — dogs and horses as well 
as elephants — yearn to go forth on excursions of 
their own from time to time. It is not that they want 
to be free from man utterly, but only for a time, and 
then eagerly return —if they have not lost their 
way in the exultation of freedom, like children who 
forget themselves in joy. It was so with My Lord 
Bhishma even, one year back, when he absconded 
for the night and day; and from the pickets near 
at hand of the other great herd — yes, sahib, Bond- 
Finley’s and no other, returning from the wilderness 
with wild elephants — two more great Shushumnas 
stole forth at the same time —one a female of 
priceless worth f 

‘Was she among the newly captured?’ Tod 
asked. 
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‘Oh, no. Rather it might be said she was the 
genius of the captors!’ 

‘I shouldn’t think a Shushumna elephant would 
give herself to be used by men to capture other ele- 
phants ‘ 

‘It would not seem good to one who does not 
understand,’ Gobind said with silencing calm, and 
then began all over again at the beginning of that 
episode a year back. ‘It must have been at the very 
moment of the two caravans coming together that 
royalty signaled to royalty, unknown even to us 
upon their necks — at least, not to me who was 
overjoyed in meeting again with my master, one 
Gudakesha, the master-mahout of all India... and 
later, in any case, in the depth of the night — each 
from his separate pickets, the three stole forth — 
Bhishma alone from ours, the female and another 
great one from Bond-Finley’s— for a reunion of their 
own. A night and day together they were absent.’ 

Now somehow Tod couldn’t be altogether carried 
away in Gobind’s innocence. For once he faintly 
detected guile as if his friend were talking for the 
benefit of the English. 

‘A time of great tension and concern,’ he con- 
tinued. ‘My Lord Bhishma — oh, he hears me — 
gone like a common rogue, dragging his post — and 
two black Shushumnas from the other herd. ... Yes, 
they have their mysterious affairs, sahib, and when 
man does not oppress them too severely with his 
ways, they eagerly return to take up the heavy work 
in his service.’ 
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‘Like a dog coming back from a ramble,’ said 
Tod. ave 

‘Even so. On the second morning Bhishma had 
returned to his place, seeking me for forgiveness — 
and the other two were back in their own lines — 
even though men from both camps were still out in 
search. So softly do they move in the night!’ 

Tod listened unweariedly. ‘But you spoke of 
meeting with your master.’ 

‘It is true. The sahib does not forget ever to bring 
to words that which is dear to his friend’s telling. 
It was the first of all elephant men in charge of the 
elephants for Bond-Finley — his immediate charges 
being the two Shushumnas that went out with 
Bhishma, for always a master among men has for 
his personal keeping an elephant of high degree — 
an affair not directed by the English.’ 

‘You spoke his name : 

‘Gudakesha, master-mahout of all India, sahib 
—overcomer of sleep, man of the Shushumnas, 
very wise and schooled in silence.’ 

Again and again, through talk like this, Tod 
found himself listening so keenly as to obstruct his 
own intelligence. 


That day they trundled down into a valley that 
became hotter and stiller under the rising sun. 
There were moments when all three — Gobind, 
Bhishma, and himself — sort of brimmed together 
in silent delight, but Tod still felt the queer back- 

pull — the tug of a string — his unsatisfactory fin- 
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ish at Sarampur, and that Calista could misunder- 
stand.... 

A day or two afterward —it was like a ship 
stopping in mid-ocean — Bhishma halted abruptly. 
Before them in the full flash of afternoon was a big 
black bear standing like a man. In his thick forearm 
was a bundle of berry-branches, rich with fruit. He 
had been nuzzling into it, feasting on leaves and all; 
but now the great smeared head was lifted, turned 
to them. A soft whistling blast sounded as he came 
down on all four paws, and rolled himself out of the 
way, noiselessly as a shadow into the berry-bushes. 

Bhishma graciously advanced. Every little while 
after that a chuckle came from Tod’s lips. Go- 
bind turned to him: ‘The American sahib did not 
shoot f 

‘Never thought of it. Took him for a friend of 
Bhishma’s. Why, they looked as if they understood 
each other perfectly. Only that bear sure needed a 
napkin!’ 

‘It is the season of the dottle berries, sahib.’ 

Gobind continued to bemuse himself on occasion 
upon a mysterious affinity between Tod and 
Bhishma, but the young man hadn’t been startled 
by signs of affection of late. Almost too delicate a 
fellowship, he thought. If it were true that Bhishma 
regarded him differently from others, proof of it so ~ 
far lay in some subtle dimension, out of Tod’s reach. 
He was entirely without fear in the sire’s presence, 
but this was so natural to him as only to have been 
noticeable otherwise. He could have lain down to 
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sleep at the edge of Bhishma’s evening grass-pile, 
under the very tusks. 

The great one was unostentation itself. Most of 
the processes of his awareness went on without his 
giving a sign. It was impossible, for instance, to 
come up from behind him so softly that he did not 
know. Tod, trained with horses, always spoke when 
approaching the mammoth from the rear. Gobind 
said this was unnecessary; that Bhishma was aware 
long before a voice. 

‘Why, a pony would throw a shoe if you came up 
behind him that way 4 

‘Not so with the elephant,’ answered Gobind. 
‘It is not as we understand that he hears so acutely, 
but that his sentiency extends many feet out from 
his skin. You enter that and he is aware.’ 

Tod took this for what it was worth, and reflected 
that he must stand in the midst of all this ‘sentiency’ 
when at Bhishma’s head. Certainly there was a 
peace close to the monarch that was nowhere else, 
a great cool hasteless patience that prevailed upon 
the tension of heated human nerves. ‘He may think 
a lot of me,’ Tod reflected one night as he stood this 
way in the windy darkness at Bhishma’s head, ‘but 
he never lifts me up in his trunk. I still have to take 
the tail “holt” like Lord Mylne.’ 

For no actionable reason, this particular one be- 
came a memorable night of Tod’s life, like that other 
when he had stood with Calista in Sarampur. A 
little way off to the right, Gobind was sitting in a 
triangle of candlelight under the covering of bamboo 
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mats. Nightly like this, he fixed a shelter to keep off 
the dews. The two usually talked for an hour or 
more the last thing, but to-night Tod lingered out- 
side, gradually becoming aware of the extraordinary 
beauty of the night. 

Bhishma was an indigo mass, though the sky was 
not yet dark, still shot with blue that reddened to- 
ward the west. The air was perfected with the touch 
of frost, positively chaste and glistening. Now, over 
the heave of Bhishma’s shoulder, Tod saw the Hills 
themselves, glacial peaks in a foam of evening red, 
and above — almost invisible in unearthly incandes- 
cence —.the evening star. Farther still to the right, 
above the triangle of the shelter, was a great bank of 
deodars, their lower branches sweeping out, lost in 
the night that lay upon the ground. 

For the most part Tod took scenery as a matter of 
course, but this entire arrangement of elephant, 
Gobind’s triangle, frosted mountain-cones, evening 
red and the night-brushing deodars, brought about 
a strange lift in all his faculties. He felt his heart 
suddenly warming to the old man’s figure in the 
light, in a way he would not have confessed; and just 
then, up from the ground, like the muzzle of one’s 
dog that understands, came the tip of Bhishma’s 
trunk to his right hand — just a touch, no lingering: 

It swept higher, and chucked him under the 
chin, softly, quietly, where the collar of his shirt 
was open. It might have been an accident, only Tod 
had seen the trunk play like that with Gobind. 

He moved away toward the candle, his hand to 
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his throat — just where Calista’s lips had grazed. 

Quietly then he took his seat on the other side 
of the board with Gobind. The old man was in 
silence, sitting upon his folded knees, his set of 
ivory elephants in column upon the lacquered board 
before his closed eyes. Also upon the board was a 
ring and an unopened book — these always in place 
when Gobind made his puja at the close of day. 
At intervals the Hindu would open his eyes, gather 
from a box some oily dust of sandalwood and sift it 
upon the glowing charcoals. To-night he must have 
added some dry rose leaves of Kashmir, an extra 
fragrance in the icy freshness of the dark —a 
curious incommunicable beauty that Tod wished 
Calista could know, but despaired ever of telling, 
even her. Gobind, without raising his head, began 
mysteriously to speak: 

‘It is not, my son, that I have power to guide — 
only to watch and assist. Mine is not the part of 
words. Another, perchance, may find it in his heart 
to speak words, even words of changeless wisdom, 
at the proper time. Silence was necessary for me 
during those days of the tiger hunt — that I break 
not in upon the tests which the American sahib 
endured. It is true that his speech at the killing of 
the first tiger reached my ears and the ears of my 
brothers of the elephants — words that carried sem- 
blance of truth, but also the friction fires of the 
young heart which must pale and cool before the 
intenser flames of true being can manifest. The 
American sahib will come to know that we who seek 
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to help may not tamper; that it is necessary for one 
to bear the burden of his own heedless words, so 
that he may learn that there are many times for 
silence to one for speech; that only when the cause 
of the weaker is to be served is speech of benefit and 
never then for the expression of intolerance and 
scorn.’ 

Tod listened gravely, though thinking of Bhish- 
ma’s touch. 


The nights grew colder. One morning a barren 
gray ridge shut off the eastern horizon and that day 
Bhishma traveled for a long time through frosted 
glooms before Tod saw the first glisten of sunlight 
on a rock higher up. He decided to bask in that 
warmth before going farther. Bhishma let him to the 
ground, but Gobind called his name, making ready 
to pass down one of the big-bored rifles from the 
packs. ‘My Lord and I might fall to thinking of our 
own affairs, and the sahib unarmed : 

‘I don’t need a gun — just going up to find the 
sun and thaw out - j 

The old man didn’t persist, but seemed absorbed 
in the particular look of Bhishma’s trunk — 
slightly lifted and curled inward at the moment. 

Now Tod was moving his chilled limbs with more 
care than usual among the moss-stained rocks. He 
was close to the arena of sunlight above, when there 
was a scurry of a small creature to his right — just 
a blur from the corner of his eye — like the dart of a 

baby quail in making for one covert from another; 
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only this was of gray fur, and of some size. He 
turned back to see Bhishma leisurely following him 
up the rocks, as if also to take the sun, like a great 
war-tank — utmost, effortless leisure. Already Tod 
breathed in the warmth, only a few feet more to 
climb before entering the light. Another scurry of 
gravel and this time a clear glimpse — a lumpy, 
weak-kneed cat cub, dashing clumsily to a thicket. 

‘Little bungler,’ he muttered. ‘I’d better get out 
of here 

Not the remotest resemblance to a mature Ben- 
gali, yet he knew this atom of a cub was royal tiger, 
even before his eye fell to the thin-sanded slope at 
his feet where the pugs of a great creature lay clear, 
an imprint he could not have covered with his own 
two hands. From that, his eyes were drawn by a 
sort of magic movement to the foot of a thick tree 
twenty feet away. 

The keenest moment he had ever lived. A flame 
of exultation, yet a vague thrall of fear, too — his 
spine like a rod of ice. 

Tigress — the exact word formed on his lips. 

He saw the loose white folds of her nether parts; 
the face that held his staring eyeballs was utterly 
baleful in its malignancy. Hardly perceptible her 
movement, yet the vivid-banded beast was actually 
drawing out from behind the tree base. Her head 
slowly lowered — the eyes closer to the ground. 

Eyes? They were holes into empty space — 
glaring emptiness that touched the very core of 
human fear — frightfulness of vacuity. At the same 
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time queerly, too, it was as if he heard his own voice 
scofing at Lord Mylne’s shot. Yes, she was sliding 
out toward him from behind the tree. Another 
black band now became visible. She was almost out. 
The two eyes he stared into became as one — one 
slightly enlarged hole into emptiness. He took a 
step back, but she moved with him — like a glide. 
Her movement withered him — making him help- 
less about the hips. There was nothing like reason 
or sanity back of her eyes, but she had Force. He 
was in wrong, having stumbled into her own private 
ground. She had right of way here. 

All this time, through a stillness that belonged to 
the other side of death, he was vaguely conscious of 
the sound of Bhishma’s approach from below. Now 
from his right hand a distraction also, like the stir of 
a leaf. It was slight as that. He could not turn his 
head. An instant’s swerve of his look from the 
tigress, and she would spring. It was only a matter 
of seconds and she would spring, anyway, yet he 
felt the need to hold off the inevitable. 

Now from the right again — the sound of escaping 
steam — a hissing valve. 

He could not turn, yet knew he was being stalked 
from that side as well. In this cracking strain, the 
salient moments of life began to reel off again in his 
brain as in the Rest House room that last night — 
pages of a book flying so fast he could only see some 
of the chapter heads. 

His left arm lifted from his side, the palm turned 
back toward Bhishma, his other arm slowly rose to 
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ward off the assault which he could only feel the im- 
minence of from the right. Thus he stood, the 
tigress nearer, in full view. Now a great crashing 
sounded behind, as of Bhishma coming more 
swiftly; at the same instant a mighty snarl in his 
ears from the right. 

Then he was torn from the ground, lifted high in 
the spiral of Bhishma’s trunk and flung back, as if 
into Gobind’s arms on the mammoth neck. Dang- 
ling high before his eyes; between the lifted tusks 
of Bhishma, in fact, was a stabbing, hissing mon- 
ster caught on one of the tines. It slithered off to 
the ground like a fish from a spear. Then he felt 
Bhishma kneeling and the crush of bones beneath. 
Now Tod became aware that he had stood in the 
very shadow of the male tiger’s charging stroke from 
the right; that the trunk of Bhishma had lifted 
him clear; that the tusks of Bhishma had parried the 
unseen stroke, and that the knees of Bhishma had 
done the rest. At the present moment he was quite 
safe on the sire’s neck, Gobind searching his eyes 
and holding him to his breast like a lost love. 


IX 


BEFORE them on the ground lay Stripes himself, the 
great male, crushed, yet in no place had the vast 
golden-banded skin been broken. A ripple shook 
softly over it now; and softly also Gobind mourned 
over the two-foot laceration on Bhishma’s jaw and 
the raked shoulder and knees of his beloved. ‘But 
Sarampur shall hear,’ he said in rising tone, as one 
speaking a mystic formula. ‘All men of our kind 
shall hear — not Sarampur alone, but the men of 
the stockades of Hurda and*Emsore — shall hear 
of My Lord Bhishma’s hastening to the rescue of his 
favored one.’ 

Tod’s eyes were still held to the limp white paw, 
close to his foot. It was thick as a wrestler’s shoulder 
and had just quivered again curiously. 

‘But what became of the tigress, Gobind?’ he 
questioned. — 

‘Vanished, sahib — watching from afar off, even 
now 

Tod glanced around, a shiver under his coat. The 
sunlit slope near at hand was empty save for low 
rocks; no place nearer than the big tree for her to 
hide behind or spring from. He felt like a cigarette, 
but didn’t trust his fingers to open the case. 

‘S’pose she’s got those little tads with her?’ he 
asked. 

‘Yes, sahib ——’ 
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“Do you suppose she and the Big Boy here were 
pulling together — that she didn’t mean to spring 
at me at all, but was only holding me with her 
witch-holes of eyes, while he stalked from the 
side?’ 

‘Who can tell, sahib? For a moment only I saw 
the tigress — being carried on as by a great wind — 
and then it was as if she were not, and My Lord 
Bhishma was heaving forward like a landslide up- 
hill — trees and rocks whipping by me, as never 
mortal was carried before.’ 

‘Have I got it quite straight,’ Tod muttered a 
little later, ‘that Bhishma plucked me up, while the 
tiger was in spring?’ 

‘It was even so, sahib — so great his love for the 
Aryan-born of a far country 

Tod continued to stare down at the tiger. A lot 
of this sort of talk was embarrassing. 

‘But Sarampur shall hear,’ Gobind continued. 
‘From Vindhas to High Hills the story shall be told 
— that not by word of mine, but from exact know- 
ledge of danger, My Lord followed the sahib up the 
mountain-side. Indeed, gently would he have ques- 
tioned word of mine to climb in such a place ; 

Tod’s eyes left the carcass of the tiger and turned 
upward to the great eye of Bhishma nearest. It was 
beaming; it seemed to know unheard-of depths of 
peace. It was as Calista had said ‘ — so — so kind!’ 


Further days of mere outing ramble were intoler- 
able to Gobind, who was undoubtedly passing 
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through some exciting climax of his life. It appeared 
gradually to Tod that the happening of a thing like 
this was only half; that it still had to be told; that 
a happening of such magnitude must firmly and ac- 
curately be fixed in tradition among the elephant 
people. Meanwhile the whole event had to be kept 
warm in Gobind’s mind and be brooded upon un- 
ceasingly until it was delivered in story. 

Nor did days of travel change the old mahout’s 
furious concentration. At times he seemed to be 
making a poem or song of the age. Through long 
days of southward travel, Tod studied the rising 
rapture in the eyes of his friend. Out of all that had 
happened, the heart of the miracle to Gobind was 
Bhishma leaving the lower path, suddenly taking 
it into his head to follow Tod up toward the sun- 
light. 

‘By his own initiative, quite, and from exact 
knowledge, my son, at first keeping from me his 
secret haste; then carrying me forward as no man or 
beast or wind was carried before. Even so, shall the 
story be told to my brothers, the mahouts, and their 
sons and their sons’ sons—even to Gudakesha 
himself in good time.’ 

Tod, who supposed he would have to take the 
train south once more at Minlow, was not encour- 
aged. ‘If the sahib wishes, he may remain on the 
neck of Bhishma to the end of the journey — for the 
uses of secrecy are ended as you shall see when 
Sarampur is reached.’ 

More and more great affairs were intimated — 
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too vast and new for one to consider small matters 
of what people thought. The thing that had hap- 
pened surmounted all else. On the night of their 
arrival at Sarampur, Tod was not given a chance to 
go to the Rest House, but after slight delay, led 
directly to the innermost part of the stockade, ‘The 
Maternity Ward’ again. In the center a great fire 
burned. Bhishma was already there, his pinkish, 
freshly healed wounds being examined by all the 
men and boys of the elephant cult of Sarampur. 
The inner gate was shut to all others, but Tod was 
conscious of a myriad of eyes outside, peering in 
through the great posts. 

Leaving him standing with the mahouts, Gobind 
stepped forward and then, with face like an ashen 
flame, began to tell his story. So intense was the 
potency of his concentration and the depth of the 
silence around his words that Tod, without knowing 
a sentence of Hindi, actually felt himself living again 
those moments of cracking strain — facing the ti- 
gress, the stir of the leaf at the right, the thud, the 
intervention. Now he was becoming more astonished 
still — Bhishma seemed to be aware also of what was 
being told! 

At this point Tod, still standing with the elephant 
men, was so absorbed that his nerves jerked at the 
touch of Rao Jha on his arm. Gobind’s talk had 
ceased; the old mahout was being lifted up in Bhish- 
ma’s neck, and Tod himself was now being pushed 
forward, close to Bhishma’s head. The great sire’s 
trunk touched him tentatively — waist, knees, 
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ankle. Thus Tod knew the great moment had come 
— that he was to be lifted at last. 

An instant later he was standing aloft with 
Gobind; the voice of the elder carrying on again 
. through the climax of the story. In the surge of his 
own and Gobind’s feeling, need of language was less 
to be felt. 

Even better than before, he could follow its 
progress, amazement increasing. Unless he was 
utterly astray, Bhishma was getting it all too, as if 
word for word. The great tusks were turned upward 
at the exact moment when Gobind reached the 
point of telling how the American sahib was swept 
clear of danger. A shuddering tone of awe came from 
the firelit faces, as Bhishma slowly knelt — carrying 
out the picture of finishing the tiger with his knees. 

The story was ended — indeed, impressed upon 
_the tablets of tradition. Now Tod felt Gobind’s hand 
upon his. He turned to meet the old man’s calm 
smile. From the folds of his sleeve, Gobind drew 
‘his string of ivory elephants. The thread snapped 
in his fingers. The second of the largest of the carved 
figures was taken from the string and placed in Tod’s 
hand. That was the instant he saw the arms of the 
mahouts raised in greeting to him and the truth 
broke upon him that all this was a kind of initiation; 
that his own name was to be written in the great 
dusty book of the elephants. 


He thought it was all over. Quite a gust of loneli- 
ness swept through him as the gate was opened and 
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the natives moved back to let Bhishma and the 
mahouts emerge — silent men again, and bowed. 
He felt the little ivory elephant in his pocket — the 
symbol of all his winnings of life so far — something 
Calista would have liked to see and know about. 
She was one who could understand. Gobind stepped 
to his side to whisper that there were further words 
to say on matters of the future, but that another 
day would suffice. Tod had been thinking dolefully 
of a night to pass in the Rest House and the train 
south. Now his shoulders were seized, Captain 
Lemp having hastened in from the side: 

‘We had to look through the posts, Sessions, and 
what was the tamasha? Nothing short of Commis- 
sioner or Viceroy 

‘I didn’t get it very clearly myself,’ Tod answered. 
“You see, there was a tiger — a couple of tigers 

In the pressure of the native throng — sentences 
from Captain Lemp. ‘I’ll hear the story, of course. 
... 1 saw you coming into the city. I knew Bhishma 
as well. I couldn’t follow into the stockade, but 
stood outside. Oh, I say, let’s have a drink — two 
drinks.’ 


xX 


‘LISTEN, my friend, the word which I speak shall 
become for you the word of all words — Samadht. 
The place itself — before it passes entirely from the 
outer condition — you are destined to gaze upon 
with these eyes!’ 

Tod began to see that his elephant honors were 
not ended. He had been kept two days in Sarampur 
since the ceremony in ‘The Maternity Ward,’ before 
the old mahout had called him for further words. 
He made no pretense now of understanding, but was 
considerably excited, having drawn that Samadhi 
had to do with the Shushumna Range where the 
American camera man, Merlin, had gone — Merlin, 
concerned with Calista, Bhishma, and other impres- 
sive affairs. 

‘The Shushumna country is large,’ Gobind re- 
sumed. ‘It is a spine of not so lofty peaks stretching 
from east to west. Merlin sahib, our friend, is with 
a hunting herd directed toward the Darhana dis- 
trict, a predatory party, under the Englishman who 
knows his work well. Bond-Finley’s is the work of 
one who hunts and slays, believing that all creatures 
are primarily for man to use. But Merlin sahib, 
who takes pictures merely, is sound of heart and no 
stranger to mercy, or Bhishma would not have 
known him from of old.’ 

‘You say the time will come for me to make this 
journey to Samadhi?’ 
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‘Even so.’ 

‘But what time could there be like now?’ Tod 
said anxiously. ‘I cannot stay away from my work 
and house in America too long. I’ll come back to 
India later — I feel that, but it may not be for a lot 
of years. I’d really like to go now — that is, if you 
don’t tell me not to, Gobind.’ 

Gobind answered in troubled tone: ‘It is not mine 
to command. Already it is much that I have been 
permitted to speak before you the name Samadhi, 
of which even your friend Merlin has not heard. 
Though I may not say, go or stay — I may advise 
this far — that the one whose hand you are destined 
to touch in Samadhi is not yet there.’ 

‘Couldn’t I go there and wait?’ 

‘I have no commands, sahib; it is mine but to tell 
you of the way. ... From the Great Serai southward, 
and at a certain time and place which shall be made 
known to you, an eastward turn for you, while those 
you travel with will continue to Darhana.’ 

‘That’s where the Bond-Finley party is head- 
ing 

Gobind nodded gravely. ‘What would prevent 
them or those with them from making this eastward 
turn?’ 

‘That of which I speak, nor its name even, is 
known to travelers of the world. It is a place of 
peace where lordly elephants still cross the trail of 
men without discord and the shedding of blood. 
You will pass lightly from the caravan you travel 
with and be forgotten.’ 
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‘I should think hunters would find this place — 
if elephants are there to be captured.’ 

‘That is a question of time only, my friend. Still, 
remember that I am not pressing you to haste. 
The word capture has to do with Darhana, not with 
Samadhi. Yet it has been foretold that the coming 
of white men intent to capture and kill will bring 
about the passing of Samadhi and the scattering of 
the few royal elephants that remain — the black 
Shushumnas.’ 

‘Like Bhishma.’ 

‘Like Bhishma, like Bhima, like Drona ——’ 

‘Are those Shushumna names?’ 

‘In truth, sahib — names of those of whom I told 
you, now in exile from their own place in the service 
of the English.’ 

‘Oh, you mean the two— male and female — 
that Bhishma made a night of it with?’ 

Gobind seriously acknowledged the point. 

‘And is the female named Drona?’ Tod finally 
asked, stirred more than ever by the romance of an 
inner elephant habitat. 

‘Yes, sahib.” Gobind further elucidated: ‘In the 
district of Darhana are no elephants of the ancient 
lineage, but of common elephants in numbers there 
have been very many, pressing in upon the sacred 
slopes of Samadhi, set apart by the law of attraction 
for the few remaining archetypes of the sacred race.’ 

‘I can’t see yet, Gobind, why you should tell me of 
this secret place : 

The mahout deliberated at length and then simply 
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said: ‘The sahib knows that I rejoiced in his recog- 
nition by Bhishma and his rescue afterward. There 
is yet more for him to see and learn.’ 

Gobind presently established his directions more 
specifically. ‘It is not that you can go straight from 
here to the Shushumna country, because of the great 
grass jungle which stretches between... . First by 
railroad to Saubala; westward then by caravan to 
the Great Serai; southward after that, bearing down 
on the Shushumnas through a bitter country, like 
dawn before day.’ 

Saubala — the place where Calista’s sister, Mrs. 
Merlin, had gone to wait for her husband! 

“You will halt at the Great Serai until the chance 
comes to travel in one of the westward-moving 
caravans toward Darhana, but your destination is 
not Darhana, my friend — Samadhi, remember. 
Keep on with the caravan until you come well into 
view of the Shushumna Range; until, in fact, you 
are in a line with two mountains to the east — the 
Upadhis, they are called. The nearer and lower has 
a notched peak, and when you can sight the cone 
of the more distant Upadhi through the notch of the 
nearer, it is time for you to leave the caravan, con- 
tinuing eastward...until from the crest of the 
higher Upadhi you behold the pass into Samadhi. 
May its peace be protected until the eyes of its 
servant have become pure enough to gaze upon its 
beauty again : 

At times like this the sense came to Tod that 
Gobind felt an assurance of his own return some- 
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time to Samadhi. Hints of his having been there 
once were frequent in the talk, as a man’s thoughts 
would turn to the place of the major initiation of his 
life. It was not the place of his nativity, however, 
for Gobind was a mahout of High Himalaya. 


Raptures of memory Tod recalled from Gobind’s 
speech: 

‘,.. butterflies and yellow lilies, bowers of orchid 
and wild jasmine; elephants and bees and hazy 
mellow stars... . Life so straight and simple among 
the weavers of Samadhi.... You will not be able 
to enter with guns, but otherwise the people of 
Samadhi will not cross you....No, you will not 
have need for many provisions in that sun-washed, 
honey-scented valley.’ 

Tod deliberated hard but briefly. He had not 
been forbidden, neither encouraged....He took a 
chance, set out at once, even though he had come 
to realize that Gobind would have preferred for him 
to wait an indefinite time. — 


XI 


REACHING Saubala in the afternoon, Tod ascertained 
that a westward-moving caravan toward the Great 
Serai was to start the following morning, and made 
arrangements to join it, securing a driver, a servant, 
and two camels. He then inquired of the Deputy- 
Commissioner of Saubala where an American 
woman, Mrs. Merlin, might be found. The English- 
man led him out to the veranda of his dim and 
spacious official quarters, and pointed up the hill- 
side where Tod discerned a small bungalow standing 
by itself in the midst of low trees. He started to 
climb at once. There was a stony path through a 
little garden to the low porch. No sound in the 
house to answer his step, but from some trees at the 
left and behind, Leila Merlin came. Several times 
in Sarampur he had met the elder sister, who now 
prevailed upon him in her effortless, calm-eyed fash- 
ion to stay for tea, and for a while afterward in the 
evening... . Calista was still in Allahabad finishing 
her studies.... Yes, Calista appeared to be en- 
grossed in a world movement which centered there. 
... Yes, not without radical tendencies, Calista — 
a persistent student who seemed to make her way 
with Hindu scholars, even with pundits. 

‘You see, Archie’s work has been in India for 
over four years. Calista has never had home other 
than with us.... No, it is not yet determined if she 
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will come to Saubala, possibly not before Archie has 
finished with this trip to the Shushumnas.’ Leila 
spoke of Merlin’s many obstacles before getting 
away this last trip. ‘I might have joined him here 
weeks before; as it was, I was only with him two 
days before the elephant caravan left. He is doubt- 
less in Darhana by this time or very close to there. 
I have heard just once since his arrival at the Great 
Serai 

Tod’s eyes roved from the open packets of photo- 
graphs upon the table to the many remarkable 
prints on the walls. Here and there, Calista’s poig- 
nant look made straight at him. ‘I’m sure you’d 
like to see a picture of Archie himself, but we have 
so few of him,’ Mrs. Merlin said. ‘I never think of 
this — until he’s away. However, here are two or 
three small prints 

In each case where the camera man himself was 
shown, it was incidental to the photograph of a dog 
— dog in arms, dog at his feet or following, same 
dog. ‘That’s Grief,’ Leila said. ‘No breed particu- 
larly — part bull and part fox terrier. ‘‘ Very fine, 
but mixed breeding,’’ as Archie carefully explains. 
Positively the dog has preémpted him by right of 
devotion. Something sad about it, too, for you no 
sooner see the two together than you reflect that life 
won’t let any such arrangement go on indefinitely.’ 

She seemed able to talk freely about the man 
and the dog: ‘Grief? The name came to be as in- 
evitably as the rest — the word Archie spoke when 
he first looked in the pup’s eyes. That was four 
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years ago. We were in the mountains of Southern 
California, the month before leaving for India, and 
one of Archie’s friends came up to our camp for a 
day, and this brindle one, perhaps six months old 
then, was at his heels. I happened to be standing 
near him when my husband said to his friend: 
““You’d better leave that pup with me!... Hello, 
Grief!’’ He bent down and it was done. 

‘As he had often said, nothing is more complicat- 
ing to travel with than a pet animal on trains and 
steamers, even caravans — sometimes expensive, 
ever a nuisance, but all inconvenience was instantly 
brushed aside. May I tell you a bit more?... That 
same afternoon in which Grief came to us, we were 
climbing up a canyon, and reached a place where 
our both hands were needed to get over the rocks. 
I passed the dog up into Archie’s arms, and saw a 
sudden strange expression in his eyes and heard his 
words in a low memorable tone: “It’s been a long, 
long time since you’ve been here before!’’ Now my 
husband really isn’t like that. I doubt if he knew 
what he said, but, anyway, the transaction was com- 
plete.’ 

Tod must have supplied a fine quality of listen- 
ing, for Leila, entirely contrary to habit, said she 
found it easier to talk to him than to stop. At cer- 
tain moments he caught a glimpse of Calista in the 
elder sister’s face, but these were calmer eyes, un- 
critical, unsurprised, eyes of a woman who found 
all life interesting. His own remarks for a time were 

not without guile, making it entirely clear that just 
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after his return from the tiger hunt to Sarampur, he 
had not gone back to Lakshmi’s palace and gardens, 
but with Gobind and Bhishma on a journey. If 
Calista had confided a suspicion to the contrary to 
her sister, there was positively no trace in the face 
before him, but if Leila ever wrote letters — Allaha- 
bad would know he didn’t go back to the jungle. 

She invited him to stop on the way back. ‘What 
I really regret is that you couldn’t have gone with 
Archie to the Shushumnas, but you may meet on 
your return. Perhaps Calista will be back then, 
though she is finding it very interesting at Allaha- 
bad, studying Satyagraha.’ 

Tod knew the rare and curious delight of one 
who discovers a gifted and attractive relative, dis- 
tant enough to be perceived in unclouded fashion. 
He felt the radiation of Leila’s interest in others 
in the little lamplit room of many photographs. 
Even as they stood at the outer door, he found him- 
self telling her of his father — of school, work, polo 
—a salient résumé. He was conscious of her fair- 
ness and calm judgment, and had the sense of finding 
a new friend — the sort of friend one could go to in 
trouble — even if the trouble was over Calista. He 
was quite sure that he had known no such woman- 
friend in his life before — surer still of this fact in 
the dull monotony of the journey camel-back to- 
ward the Great Serai. 


XIT 


Days faded into days on a gray tableland where the 
winds played a mighty game. Dust from packs, 
dust from camels ahead; dried dust from camel hide 
and hair — ‘camel flake,’ ‘camel pepper,’ ‘camel 
dandruff’ — variously named among the tribes — 
forever pressing its way into one’s tea, one’s fruit 
and rice, nostrils, and even purse. Tod, left so much 
alone with himself, found much time to think. 

At last the day when they came to a sweeping 
fork in the caravan routes—the portal of the 
Great Serai showing ahead. Through the hours of 
afternoon he studied the huge fore-square of stone. 
Massive as the Great Wall itself and doubtless born 
of the same fear-mad whim, the ancient caravansary 
seemed to have eased its way into Nature itself. 
Above its towers, as the light now went out of the 
western sky, he saw the circling birds that follow the 
call of decay. 

The wind howled like a far-off wolf pack. The 
caravan jammed. A torch flamed out ahead. Tod 
suddenly knew —a part of the gray fatigue, it 
seemed — that there was some ceremony about this 
opening to a caravan of this early dark — the 
Easterns continually perpetuating forms, the spirit 
of which is forgotten. The gate lifted, instead of 
drawing apart; his camel passed through a thirty- 
foot thickness of wall to a huge open square —a 
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patio as big as a plaza of a Spanish village, where the 
herds and flocks and trains were sheltered from the 
wind and all marauders, but open to the sky. 

The air was pungent from smoke of many cooking 
fires. Tod saw the grim silent butchers in their stalls 
at the right, holding up strips of newly cut meat, of 
sun-cured and smoke-cured meats — setting them 
down and holding them up. Following the torch, 
he passed figures of folded camels jawing like ter- 
rible old women and off in the far shadows like dim 
tapestries in a ruined castle, elephants feeding — 
a herd of hathis, silent shadows. Then his own camel 
knelt. 

Early next morning, he lay awake in a whimsical 
half-dream that he was about to lift a silver lid to 
find toast folded in a napkin and hear a low-voiced 
waiter say, ‘How’d you like your eggs, sir?’ one of 
the cities at home — wet pavements outside, moving 
umbrellas seen through the plate-glass window of the 
restaurant. All the time he knew day was breaking 
in the Great Serai and that his servant presently 
would bring tea that had been boiled and a mutton 
chunk with smoke fused into the fiber. Interminable 
moveless grays in the sky above — gray clouds 
sluggishly stirring; shaggy cloud-beasts stirring in 
groups. Acrid smoke poured over again — some- 
body’s rice burning — fat of mutton forever. He 
recalled how he had longed to be footloose like this, 
among the northern caravans. 

The bark of a dog called him out of that — 
snappy, intelligent small dog, it sounded like, and a 
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man said, ‘All right, son. Who'd ever have thought 
I wasn’t already up and dressed?’ Then, rearing 
from his blankets, not too far off, the head of a white 
man; the voice was the voice of an American, and 
among the latter’s packs Tod saw the tripod and big 
black box. 

He caught himself scarcely breathing, and hurried 
across the intervening space, innocent of all save a 
dry wash this day. It seemed almost too much to 
ask, yet the chill daylight showed him a big troupe of 
elephants in the far corner of the Sera. 

‘Yes, I’m Archie Merlin,’ the man said, beating 
a sock of heavy Scotch wool upon the flags where he 
sat. ‘Sit down, Grief!’ 

‘Why, I thought you’d be in the Shushum- 
nas ' 

‘So did I. Lost a month in Saubala, and we’re 
beginning upon our third week here. Bond-Finley’ 
— he glanced toward the elephant lines at the dis- 
tance — ‘has been waiting for a wing of his outfit 
which just came in two days ago. If bubonic plague 
doesn’t break out, we’re leaving to-morrow ; 

‘Mrs. Merlin said you had been delayed, but I 
hadn’t the slightest hope of catching up ’ He 
became suddenly embarrassed. Why should he 
have ever thought of catching up. ‘You see, I 
heard about you also from Gobind — who took me 
for a trip with him on Bhishma’s vacation ; 

‘Old Gobind took you for a trip on Bhishma — 
how did you gain merit for all that?’ 

‘I couldn’t make out how, except that Bhishma 
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rather accepted me in a way. You ought to know, 
since he took you in, too. That was what made 
Gobind tell me about you in the first place : 
Tod was still breathless. 

‘The old Shushumna sire must be holding open 
house to Americans these days. I was given to 
understand I was the second honored in forty 
years f 

‘And I the third.’ 

‘When did you say you left Leila? Sit down, 
Grief.’ 

The terrier edged around a little tail-tight, but 
couldn’t quite make it. ‘He’s too cold to sit down,’ 
said Tod. 

Merlin laughed. ‘I see you’ve got the hang of 
these fellows.’ nae 

‘IT like them,’ said Tod, and then told of his 
afternoon and evening in the bungalow. The small 
brindle terrier, jaw down on his blanket, watched 
him bitterly, breakfast being delayed by his coming. 
When Tod’s eyes turned directly to him, Grief’s 
shunted off into a different direction, without mov- 
ing his head, but showing the white rims in the 
effort. 

‘Yes, out after elephants especially this trip,’ 
Merlin said after breakfast. ‘What I’m really inter- 
ested in is a battle of elephant bulls; but you know 
there’s a lot of original work to be done yet among 
these people.’ Did Merlin mean the mahouts by 
‘these people,’ or had he caught the mahout’s trick 
of speaking of elephants as one would of a human 
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tribe? Tod had little chance to consider, for the 
talk swept on: ‘I’m not so sure of getting what I 
want either; I mean a fight of mature tuskers. Of 
course, you can fake anything. I told a rajah in 
Burphal what I was looking for and he worked up 
a feud between a couple of old grandpas and drove 
them together — mahouts on deck, you under- 
stand — fires burning around them, conchs and 
kettledrums on full blast. They did start goring 
each other, but it wasn’t what we were out after, 
was it, Grief?’ 

'- Merlin had a way of referring to his dog like this, 
glancing down with a winsome, apologetic smile. 
The terrier’s stub whacked the blanket, bearing out 
the story. ‘All the world will help you fake an 
effect,’ the camera man added with a tremble of 
something like hatred in his tone. ‘Native kings and 
tribes catch on to the idea without an interpreter — 
fall right in with you — and you'll have to tell me 
why. Rudimentary-minded, but they catch on to 
a shoddy trick and miss any decent stuff a man hap- 
pens to have to offer.... But what I’m saying in 
this game, if you can’t deliver the goods, you fake 
‘em, and the first thing, you find yourself a little 
liar trudging around the world with a big black box.’ 

‘Is it that full-grown male elephants rarely fight 
if left to themselves?’ Tod asked. 

‘I’m getting to believe that’s so. There are rogues 
and outcasts, man-trained and demoralized, but 
when you get among “elephants of distinction in 
their own place,’”’ as Gudakesha says, they’re not 
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combative save to an enemy, and secretive as eagles. 
Gudakesha is Bond-Finley’s ranking mahout, a sort 
of mahaguru of all the mahouts in India, I’m told. 
The Gobind we knew is held pretty high, as you 
saw, and is paired off with perhaps the best-loved 
male elephant in all India, but, by his own word, 
he’s chela, as they call it, to Gudakesha , 

‘Gobind told me of this man and of two wonderful 
Shushumna elephants here with him.’ 

‘Drona and Bhima — yes, you'll see ’em pre- 
sently. Gudakesha explains there are caste elephants 
and commoners, and that the lords occasionally give 
battle to preserve themselves against defilement — 
herd business of their own, but no fighting for mere 
ugliness among themselves. As for the mahouts, 
the more they know, the less they talk j 

As he chatted, Merlin glanced frequently toward 
the elephant herd at the far corner of the Serai, 
and quite as often the eyes of the dog, eyes of one 
waiting, not listening, found his master. Out of a 
doze the terrier’s lids would widen, his gaze fix upon 
the man, soften, then the lids would fall again. Tod 
found the talk altogether to his liking. ‘Same way 
with a man in a secret order,’ Merlin added. ‘The 
higher up he is — the less he’ll talk. ... If elephants 
do indulge in championship battles in their own 
places, I doubt if a man will ever catch them at it. 
Bond-Finley tells me that I'll get what I’m after 
down in the Shushumnas, if anywhere.’ 

‘I had no idea he was taking so many elephants 
there.’ 
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‘It takes elephants to catch elephants,’ Merlin 
explained. ‘Bond-Finley’s business is to replenish 
the herds in British service. Picking’s about done 
from the Ghats and the Himalayas, they tell me. 
This Englishman is — or at least, Drona, the black 
female in his string — I call her Judy —is respon- 
sible for more than a hundred of the elephants to be 
found piling timber or transporting munitions down 
Calcutta side or up Bombay side. This is Bond- 
Finley’s third trip to Darhana and the southern slope 
of the Shushumnas. He says it’s the one elephant 
country left of the world ‘ 

‘Sort of scaly business —this life-work of 
Drona’s ; 

‘My idea exactly.’ 

‘Her Indian name gets to me; why do you call her 
Judy?’ Tod asked. 

‘Short for Judith — Judith Iscariot — on account 
of her job. She’s made the whole three trips with 
Bond-Finley, practically does the whole trick, as I 
get it. The quantity of common elephants is merely 
used in the great drives. Remarkable individual, 
this maiden, Gudakesha’s pet and queen all right — 
same dark beauty as you note in Bhishma, same 
inner family of royalty among hathis. But I don’t 
get her, as you say, on the decoy business. Dirtiest 
kind of treachery, at first look. But the first thing to 
remember and the easiest thing to forget is that you 
can’t get next to elephants by figuring out what we 
would be likely to do in their place.’ 

. The terrier hadn’t been gone three minutes on 
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affairs of his own, but bounded in to fill his eyes with 
Merlin again. The hard-fighting glint of his breed 
softened, life was taken up afresh — every look at 
the man a life’s beginning. 

‘Their psychology is different, ik Grief ?’ The 
stub of a tail answered, a sort of ‘I’ll say,’ — two 
whacks. ‘We'll go over for a look at Judy,’ Merlin 
added. ‘You'll have to stay here, Grief.’ 

The dog wilted to his blanket, but obedience was 
instant. The melting look stayed before Tod’s eyes 
as they moved away. No need to ask how this dog 
came by his name — a mistake in Creation some- 
where, and Grief was in on it, responsible for it, by 
the look. ‘Queer little job, isn’t he?’ Merlin re- 
marked, glancing back. ‘But they don’t go to- 
gether — elephants and small dogs. Gudakesha 
appreciates the kid queerly for an elephant man. 
Comes over to see him often, when Grief’s detained 
here on his blanket.’ | 

Presently Tod found himself standing within six 
feet of the head of an unchained mammoth that 
showed unmistakable signs of delight in their com- 
ing — at least in Merlin’s. An elephant calt isn’t 
what you’d call young to look at, but this damsel, 
said to be fifty, positively glistened with an inde- 
scribable sense of youth. She was of heavier girth 
in proportion to Bhishma, but of the same color 
and keen vital sense of awareness. Her trunk half- 
looped around Merlin’s shoulders and Tod caught 
the camera man’s fetching look again, that embar- 
rassed, apologetic smile. _ 
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‘She surely has a case on you,’ said Tod. 

‘Yes, began right off in Saubala. Gudakesha’s 
been troubled about it for some reason; says there’s 
sorrow in all attachment.... Say, Mister, isn’t she 
your idea of how an elephant ought to look? I’ve 
been making some sketches of her — rake of her 
head and gleam to her eye the public’s bound to 
catch, wouldn’t you say?’ 

Tod knew just what was meant —a delight in 
life was in this mammoth’s eye that he had only 
seen before in cats and serpents; vigor softly alive in 
her — a gleam in her hide, music in her tipping 
sway, a sublimated light of joy in her little black 
eyes. 

‘If only her morals weren’t so filthy — tricking 
her own people out of the cool and juicy jungles into 
slavery of the British in India ; 

‘But that’s putting our own psychology on her,’ 
Tod returned. 

‘Thanks, Sessions,’ the other said quickly. ‘It’ll 
be a favor if you keep me reminded of that.’ 


Xi 


MERLIN had a servant bring over his tiffin case and 
they lunched together. Tod had opened a marvelous 
picture book in this man — a human book of moving 
pictures. Reeling off a bit of fine action satisfied 
Merlin’s soul, finished something that had to be 
done in the world. ‘Everything’s got to be seen 
sooner or later,’ he said. Tod began to note that his 
friend wasn’t a repeater; that Merlin had to cover 
new ground. ‘I have photographed that,’ he would 
say, ending the matter, so far as he was concerned — 
whether it was an Indian Durbar, a New Orleans 
Mardi Gras or a Mexican revolution. 

He had gained his technique hard and everywhere, 
having ‘done’ tigers in Korea and Burma, jaguars 
in the lower American jungles — ‘Hard to get, too, 
those shadow cats’ — and serpent pictures round the 
world ‘until I stopped wasting time on snakes,’ he 
added. ‘Dead loss in time and money, snake pic- 
tures. You see, the publics of this world won’t 
look at ’em. They have ’em in their insides — crawl- 
ing fears, you know, and the pictures stir them 
up.... But the last four years, I’ve been in India,’ 
he resumed, tossing a bundle of still photographs in- 
to Tod’s lap. There was one on top, an atrocious 
thing — Himalayan black bear opening the skull 
of a Hindu boy, as a woman would cut a loaf against 
her apron. ‘See how that left leg is lifted,’ he sug- 
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gested in absorbed tone, not meaning the leg of the 
bear. ‘Stuff you don’t see on the screen. Precious 
public must be preserved for a while yet, but they Il 
get it all, and they’ll insist on getting it straight 
before long.’ | 

‘Where were you all the time in this bear thing?’ 
Tod asked. 

‘Figure it out,’ he answered. ‘After he dropped 
the boy, the brute walked over among the trees to 
think it over. I’ve got some more of him some- 
where.’...And Merlin showed the picture of an 
execution in Sonora — the figure of a man limp and © 
falling — hands out to fend off the slugs. The 
fingers had a look as if they had hold of an invisible 
battery. ‘You wonder how they could do it,’ Merlin 
remarked, pointing to the firing-line. ‘Ragged 
little dupes.’ 

He had pushed his camera alone into places where 
a brigadier formerly hesitated to risk a regiment, 
shooting wild men and animals through a lens rather 
than a milled tube. Any one of a dozen situations 
Tod noted from his photographs was enough to 
establish a rousing vogue at home, but Merlin ap- 
parently, though a high-priced man, lacked the 
subtlety of the show-off. He couldn’t quite set a 
nation to talking about himself; he advertised others. 
The sense of personal peril apparently had lost its 
thrall for him, but a bit of beauty fanned all his 
fires — something to die for. He showed a photo- 
graph that was like a painting: ‘“‘A step toward the 
Ultimate,’’ I call it’ — a human back that seemed 
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positively alive in grace and poise —a Persian 
woman water-carrier under her urn. 

He wasn’t at all cock-sure when he talked about 
anything — a charming tentativeness, as if afraid 
to let his imagination have full play. The artist in 
him had been tortured to a fine point before he had 
fitted into the world markets, by transcending them. 
His slim, quick hands were a study; something al- 
most feminine in them and in the eager, changing 
play of expression in his face. He brought out an- 
other packet of prints — ‘Leila in Taormina’... 
‘Leila in Simla’... ‘At G.’s Ashram on the Saber- 
mini.’ Evidently Mrs. Merlin had joined him in 
some queer places round the world. Her calm face 
meant all that was good and stable to Tod; traces 
of Calista in it; certainly she had been posed against 
some noble backgrounds. 

‘IT haven’t ever seen any one I liked better,’ he 
said in a shy way. 

Merlin answered his glance for a quick second, 
then, from a face turned away: ‘That certainly 
sounds easy to hear.’ Tod kept trying to think 
where he had seen before the look of Merlin’s which 
particularly fascinated. Suddenly he knew it was 
the look of the new type of gamester he had learned 
to watch for in polo — a trace of the same thing also 
he had seen in the faces of those who go up into the 
air and down under the sea in ships— Archie 
Merlin who had to have continual fresh fields for his 
camera....‘I have photographed that.’ 
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This was worth coming for. Regardless of what 
the future might uncover, Tod had to thank Gobind 
for this one memorable day in the Great Serai. 
Already he could not put from mind the fork of the 
trails, two weeks or so hence: Merlin moving on to 
Darhana, and he to follow a trail eastward when a 
second mountain showed through a notch of the first. 
Almost, Tod would have preferred to go on with 
Merlin. and the Bond-Finley elephants, but that 
wasn’t in the cards Gobind had dealt. The name 
‘Samadhi’ was on no map that he had been able to 
find. Tod had heard the name from no other lips 
than Gobind’s. 

Again that afternoon, the terrier was told to stay 
back, and Merlin led the way over to the elephant 
lines, where Tod met Bond-Finley, the type of 
English sportsman and soldier that has kept sun-up 
on the British dominions. ‘Feels the whole Govern- 
ment at his back personal — notice it?’ Merlin 
whispered, later. ‘Deals with fewer doubts in his 
day’s work than any man I know of. One of the 
best-known of the elephant men among the English 
in India; his idea to make ’em servants of Empire. 
Treats ’em like soldiers ; 

‘Is it fixed that the caravan moves south to- 
morrow?’ 

‘Unless he takes a notion otherwise. He’s got 
these Mongols of the Serai eating their nails off, for 
staying so long already. You see, they’ve just so 
much food and forage for the winter caravans and 
the elephants have made deep inroads in that. All 
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the Mongols can do is wring their hands, for Bond- 
Finley isn’t the to-be-driven kind. By the way, 
you'd better speak to him about joining the elephant 
outfit to Darhana ; 

For the moment Tod merely nodded, for they had 
come to the head of Drona, heaving and tipping in 
her consummate way. He fancied a speck of light . 
in the great female’s eye like a bit of curled white-hot 
wire. Gudakesha, the master-mahout, was now 
pointed out at a distance, his hand on the trunk of 
a darkish mountain larger than Drona. That in- 
stant Tod jumped. It was asif Bhishma himself had 
strolled into the Serai with a new mahout — same 
rare noble type, if not quite so large. 

Merlin softly laughed. .‘I took him for our 
Sarampur friend, too, first look, but this is Bhima. 
Blood brother to Bhishma, perhaps. He’s the lord 
of the Bond-Finley herd, but invariably bows to 
the will of Drona — unless human eyes see it all 
wrong. The females run the show, you understand. 
The rest of this herd are just — elephants.’ 

‘Is Drona a sister or mate to this one?’ inquired 
Tod. 

‘How about it, Judy?’ Merlin questioned of the 
electric spark in Drona’s eye. ‘You heard the ques- 
tion. ...Gudakesha knows doubtless. He has the 
map of the elephant brain on the palm of his hand, 
but that’s no sign he’ll speak. And these Shushum- 
nas 
which the eye gleamed at him beneficently. ‘Their 
mating affairs are records of the wild. Anyway, 


* he touched the dark auditorium from 
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Bhima’s her bodyguard — maybe her brother or 
father ‘ 

Gudakesha was approaching, stately and slender, 
of considerable years, gray-white as a priest. He 
gave Tod salaam with dignity, hand on forehead. 
‘The younger American was now surprised how small 
and old Gudakesha was, though imposing some- 
how. _ 

“You see, Gudakesha,’ Merlin explained. ‘Young 
Sessions has known Gobind — the Bhishma Gobind 
— Sarampur. In fact, he was taken on an excursion 
up toward the Hill Country — several weeks’ ex- 
cursion, wasn’t it, Sessions — on Bhishma?’ 

Tod acknowledged the honor, feeling himself 
deeply weighed and studied as Gudakesha salaamed 
again. 

Merlin added: ‘I was just telling Sessions about 
Bhima, and how Judy’s heart affairs are entirely 
her own ; 

‘It is not so,’ the mahout said gently. ‘Since the 
coming of Merlin sahib, Drona has entered an affair 
of the heart as any one can see 

Tod smiled at the idea of this dark, heaving 
tonnage in an emotional entanglement, but he saw 
that Gudakesha was inflexibly serious. 

‘She is no common creature, sahib,’ he went on, 
‘nor is Bhima waiting yonder, nor is Bhishma afar, 
waiting his hour ; 

To Tod’s regret, for the voice and tones were 
bringing him a singular elation, Gudakesha was 
called away, but that evening again the three were 
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sitting round the master-mahout’s little fire. Other 
elephant men sat in a group at a little distance, their 
charges feeding and at peace. Occasionally one of 
the younger men came forward to report or ask a 
question, and the responses of Gudakesha were 
those of an old king, so sure of self and place as to 
have put aside all forms and ceremonies in the midst 
of his people. Here was the man Gobind held with 
great reverence, even played pupil to. 

‘They are not given to musth as are common 
elephants, nor to foolish infatuations over each 
other, which is mainly the nature of those elephants 
which men have come to know,’ Gudakesha was 
saying of the Shushumnas. ‘These are of the an- 
cient race, a passing splendor, but that which 
is theirs they seek to preserve until the hour of 
release.’ 

Merlin brought up the point again of Drona’s 
playing into the hands of the Bond-Finley hunting 
herd. ‘What I can’t swallow is that she’ll consent to 
bring another chain-gang back from the Shushum- 
nas for service in the sweltering plains.’ 

‘A lack of understanding, sahib, an appearance, 
no more,’ Gudakesha answered patiently. ‘There 
is a saying among my people that all will be made 
clear at the end of that Great Day.’ 

The unmistakable rhythm of the master-mahout’s 
utterance stimulated Tod queerly. He felt unusually 
receptive. Gudakesha spoke of Drona’s attachment 
for Merlin again. ‘It is not that she will behave un- 
seemly in this turning of her heart to him. It is this 
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merely: that there is sorrow in all attachment — 
even in the eyes of the little dog that waits for him 
with silent suffering, and in one so very vast’ — 
he held forth his thin arm to the pale arrowy scar 
on Drona’s brow — ‘the sorrow of attachment 
burns long. Already the days of her exile are bur- 
densome to bear.’ Asif having said enough, or more 
than enough, Gudakesha turned to Tod, repeating: 
‘She is no common creature, sahib, nor is Bhima 
yonder in the shadows, nor is Bhishma, the mountain 
of light, whose favor you found — our Bhishma, who 
walks with men a little longer 

Then it was that Tod spoke in curious inadvert- 
ence, the rhythm having teased it from him: ‘They 
walk with men in Samadhi!’ 

It was like the dawning of light that showed in 
the old man’s eyes and Gudakesha was on his feet 
under Drona’s lifted trunk, when an instant before 
he had been sitting on his heels, startling lightness 
in so old aman. Then his words: ‘It is that I would 
go to see the little dog that obeys so perfectly, since 
he cannot come to us. Drona will stand in her own 
place and Bhima also ‘ 

Tod stood for a moment rubbing his eyes and 
looking up at the early stars above the Great Serai, 
like one who had escaped from a long-sitting dinner 
. company, a trifle high-keyed with wine. Then de- 
pression caught him and deepened with every step 
back toward Merlin’s camp, the sense of having 
blurted. Grief raced toward them from the dark at 
Merlin’s call. They fanned up a fire of fresh fuel 
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cakes, and sat in silence, until there was left not the 
slightest doubt to Tod that Gudakesha had taken 
him out of hearing of the elephant lines and now 
waited for him to speak. 


XIV 


A tot of words from Tod all at once: 

‘The fact is, I shouldn’t have spoken out that 
way, and I’m very sorry. It isn’t exactly that 
Gobind told me I shouldn’t tell any one; but I see 
now he may have thought a friend of Bhishma’s 
would have better sense....It must have been 
you’ —he spoke with rare sincerity straight at 
Gudakesha — ‘something the way you speak, and 
Gobind looking up to you so. Fact is, your words 
pulled it out of me, though I’d be mighty glad for 
Mr. Merlin to go along , 

‘The sahib is on his way to Samadhi?’ Gudakesha 
inquired distantly. 

‘That’s where I started for. Gobind made it 
clear I’d better not set out so soon, but he did not 
tell me not to come.’ 

‘When one is chosen for an honor, one receives as 
few restrictions as possible. Was not the sahib given 
explicit directions?’ 

‘Yes, he said I wasn’t to go to Darhana, but to 
leave the main caravan trail before crossing the 
Shushumnas — to start eastward when two moun- 
tains called the Upadhis were in alignment ; 

‘I pray, speak softly. And what is the sahib’s 
errand?’ 

‘It’s all about my interest in elephants. You see, 
on this journey that Gobind took me , 
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Very badly because it was about himself, Tod 
went on to relate how Bhishma saved him from a 
tiger, how important Gobind had seemed to think 
the matter was, hastening back to Sarampur at once, 
and making much of it there among the mahouts. 
From his pocket, catching at the same time from 
Merlin a rapturous look of approval, Tod drew the 
little ivory elephant. 

Gudakesha, sitting upon his feet, rocked forward. 
‘And what other treasure does the American sahib 
carry on his person?’ he asked. 

The face of Gudakesha was quite inscrutable. 
Tod couldn’t think of any other. . 

Merlin broke in: ‘By the way, wouldn’t you two 
like it better if I backed out? I should have been 
gone five minutes ago, but couldn’t seem to break 
away all in one piece.’ 

‘That which you have heard is yours, as it is 
Sessions sahib’s,’ Gudakesha said, a trace sadly. 
‘For good or evil the name Samadhi has fallen upon 
your ears to-night.’ 

‘What is this Samadhi, anyway?’ 

‘It is a place of peace.’ The face upturned, as 
Tod thought, in prayer that the Samadhi folk 
might be permitted to remain as they were. 

‘Can you not go from Darhana to Samadhi?’ 

‘It is no great distance in kilometers, my friend, 
but a moist tongue A the jungle stretches be- 
tween.’ 

‘No trails?’ 

“No man-trails,’ Gudakesha answered, ‘though 
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there are those among the enlightened who can find 
the way.’ 

They sat late that night, heads close together 
over the little fire. Tod remembered Merlin’s eager 
face and the occasional light in the eyes of the old 
mahout, far whiter than firelight. He spoke the 
name Samadhi, as if it were a poem and a song all 
in itself, but certainly he wasn’t to be nailed for 
facts. Part of the time it sounded as if Samadhi 
were a condition of mind, rather than an actual loca- 
tion of earth; and again, Tod couldn’t tell if he 
were talking of elephants or of men, but oddly 
enough at the end he found the whole interrelation- 
ship of things clearer in his brain; that the southern 
slope of the Shushumnas (cut off from the teeming 
world of the Indian plains by the great grass jungle 
on the south and from the north by the broad, dreary 
tableland, the larger part of which was still to be 
crossed) was the elephant habitat of all the world; 
that Darhana was comparatively an open district, 
but that Samadhi was a sort of inner preserve, much- 
cherished by those who had been there; the home 
not only of a remarkably innocent tribe of primi- 
tives, but the place of origin of the lordly race of 
elephants of the Drona and Bhima and Bhishma 
breed. 

‘Certainly sounds attractive,’ Merlin said, ‘but 
a bit harmonic, I’m afraid, for a man looking fora 
battle of elephant bulls. Excuse me, Sessions, I 
forget I haven’t been asked.’ 

‘The fact is, I’ve been putting it up to you all 
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evening,’ said Tod. ‘Only I’ve wanted to get Gud- 
akesha’s sanction.’ 

‘That is not in my power to give, sahib. As for 
the battle you seek,’ he added unexpectedly, ‘peace 
has sometimes to be preserved by engaging in war. 
Among the brothers of the shadow that roam the 
Shushumna country around Darhana, are certain 
rogues and outcasts, in which evil is fully ripened.’ 

Merlin’s head turned to Tod. ‘He was speaking 
of elephants a moment ago.’ 

‘Tam still, sahib,’ Gudakesha smiled; and Merlin’s 
hand went out to him impulsively. ‘You’re very 
good to let me in on all this,’ he said. ‘Young Ses- 
sions’s coming is like turning over a nugget patch — 
to one of my business.... But I say, Gudakesha, 
if Samadhi is their private paradise, why don’t 
you go there with Judy and Bhima — give them a 
rest from all this?’ 

‘Our path of duty still lies on to Darhana with the 
English. And so with Drona and Bhima for the time. 
There must always be those who forswear Nirvana 
for the common good!’ 

The camera man turned to Tod. ‘Still, I’ve got 
a lot to think over. I can’t move on a whim, you 
know. Besides I hate to leave Judy ——’ 

‘Sorrow in all attachment is inevitable,’ came from 
the master-mahout. 


Heading south toward the Shushumna Range 
with the Bond-Finley outfit presently, Tod wasn’t 
slow to see he had hooked up with a master in the 
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art of caravan travel and all that pertained. Merlin 
would sit for hours between the humps of a drome- 
dary, in the wash of sun and wind, eyelids trailing, 
the dog across his knees, movements of his body alto- 
gether rhythmic — sitting in a kind of easy rumina- 
tion from which he emerged as fresh as from sleep. 
Here was one who for years had made the strangest, 
most stubborn trails of the world serve him — 
grudgingly at least. He wore a large cloth of thin 
silk under a soft hat, the folds trailing down the 
sides and back like an Arab burnouse. ‘What 
wind there is keeps up a stir in the folds, and the 
insects don’t light,’ he explained. ‘They seldom 
attack head on, I find, except the little eye-flies.’ 
Though the camera outfit was mainly loose, ready 
at hand, Merlin carried some heavy packs, to which 
he had brought a quality of order that Tod found 
good to study over through idle days. Merlin went 
in for quality — finest leathers which he kept soft 
and agleam with frequent dressings; a set of leather- 
cased pillows of eiderdown, which a novice might 
have sneered at, but Tod hadn’t been two days out 
before he vowed never to be caught afield without 
something of the kind, for they shoved in anywhere, 
even aided the fitting of packs, besides being respon- 
sible for days of ease and nights of deeper rest. 
Merlin’s cooking-kit was the soundest and sim- 
plest out of Sheffield; cup and plate had the bright 
appearance of being long and well used and heartily 
respected; towels of Irish linen, shirts and hose of 
the quality only to be found in the finest men’s 
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stores around the world. Merlin could brush a fine 
wool blouse, water frequently scarce, until it gleamed 
as fresh as the coat of a healthy hound, and take a 
full-length bath — perfunctory as some men about 
dinner clothes over his bath — with only a scant 
tin cup of water, perhaps (pale streaks of wintry 
twilight in the west, icy wind cutting in). His 
toilet-kit was a study of serviceableness — a leather- 
bound box, with a catch that clicked like a safe, 
containing some of the purest French soaps to be 
found for a price. ‘There’s a lot of difference in 
soap when you have only a little water,’ he explained. 
‘I find there’s a thing or two to carry afield that 
isn’t being made too good anywhere.’ | 

Servants were mainly in the way, for Merlin 
could make a canned fish taste like mountain trout 
caught at sundown. Afterward he would drop back 
against his wind-break, blown sand sometimes 
skiting past like gravel, his water-pipe singing 
friendly as a tea-kettle. Usually in the evening the 
two Americans passed an hour or two with Gud- 
akesha, who seemed to grant that Merlin would go 
with Tod to Samadhi. ‘And there is that already 
in the eye of Drona which shows she is not entirely 
unaware,’ the elder said at last. 

‘Evidently you and she know more about it than 
I do, but I do feel myself slipping about this détour 
’ Merlin began and Tod grabbed his hand with 
silent joy. Yet the younger man wasn’t entirely 
free from a fateful premonition regarding the whole 
venture, based on the growing thought that he had 
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forced matters connected with his own coming. 
“When one is chosen for an honor, one receives as 
few restrictions as possible,’ Gudakesha had said, 
but one was supposed to have evolved the clarity 
to see his own properly, Tod added in thought. 
He had so far refrained from pressing Merlin to go, 
lest ill-luck befall. 

One night later, with Gudakesha speaking, he had 
a sudden feeling in the pit of his stomach of being 
trampled in the dust. ‘It is that I sense death and 
strangeness in the air — and this as we approach 
the land of peace’ — the master-mahout said as the 
three sat at the knees of the elephants. Tod real- 
ized more clearly then that he had dealt all through 
with Gobind in a rather headstrong fashion; also 
that from the moment his eye had caught the flirt of 
the female-elephant’s hind foot in Sarampur, there 
had followed a chain of happenings somehow joined 
together toward one mysterious end. Until to-night 
he had supposed them to be detached incidents and 
affairs. 

The feeling of hopeless fate passed, leaving but a 
slight reminder for the time. The one thing Tod 
held to was that Merlin, magician of jungles, wars, 
and caravan trails, had consented to follow his lead. 


The peaks of the Shushumna Range were cold 
facts at last — a ridge of gray rock, gray as cement, 
running east and west. The steep high slope they 
faced was mainly cut off from the balmy light of the 
south. Rifts of dirty snow showed in the steep 
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clefts, sparse cold trees, a new chill in the shadows 
as they climbed the foothills, listless play of sun- 
light only a few hours in the middle of the day. 
One twilight, as Merlin prepared supper — it was 
the evening before the second Upadhi was sighted 
through the notch of the nearer, signaling the time 
of their divergence from the caravan — cries reached 
them from the elephant section — and against the 
pale suffusion of western sky, the black bulk of 
Drona appeared. She was coming to Merlin — no 
waiting for supper-over to-night. She wasn’t 
hurrying particularly, but Tod noticed that Gud- 
akesha, at her head, was running to keep up. 
Bhima followed as helplessly as the other ma- 
houts. 

For once Grief had not received prompt orders to 
stay back. A whirring brown streak closed in, and 
the dark avalanche stopped. There, seething on her 
four feet, stood an affair of heaving tonnage, halted 
by a small bristling dog that could have been en- 
tirely misplaced in the fold of her ear. Merlin 
reached them and sent Grief back; Drona presently 
turned toward her own place, just as Bond-Finley 
came up, white-lipped with anger. Tod heard the 
word ‘chains.’ 

‘But you would not, sahib,’ said Gudakesha. 
‘Drona — in chains!’ 

‘I can’t have her running things this way!’ 

‘It would not be seemly — not Drona in chains!’ 

*, .. Obedience demanded!’ Tod heard the choppy 
sentences. ‘Obedience — men and animals.’ 
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‘It is not quite like that, sahib. Drona has never 
given obedience to the English.’ 

‘What’s that?’ 

‘It is that her volition has at times coincided with 
the will of the English’ — which sentence Tod re- 
flected upon, walking back to their camp. 

‘Do you think she really knows you’re getting 
ready to make a break?’ he asked of Merlin. 

The supper fire flared up that moment. ‘Why, 
damn it all, Sessions, I don’t suppose I’d care to 
leave the main outfit this way, if it wasn’t for that 
treachery business she’s engaged in...’ 


XV 


A FILM wavered between Tod’s eyes and the straggly 
camels at the tail of the caravan. To the east he 
saw the gray cone of the second Upadhi through the 
notch of the nearer. The last of the elephants passed 
on toward Darhana. Tod had never noted before 
their bowed look. 

‘Parade’s over,’ Merlin remarked. 

It was becoming a bit breathless. They were alone 
and had anticipated desertion by paying off their 
servants; three camels now in the party, instead of 
five.... Four nights later, facing south from the 
slopes of the second Upadhi, they entered the hidden 
pass of the Shushumnas. Tod remembered the 
sudden soft wind in that high country, and the sun 
went down with a fiery flourish instead of paling into 
a death of watery grays. Up from the shadowy 
vales came a blend of camphor and balsam, even 
of rarer essential oils. Merlin’s water-pipe purred. 
He seemed possessed to-night to talk of Leila — 
of the bungalow on the hill in Saubala; and for once 
there were times when Tod, though stirred by the 
tones, missed the words of the other entirely — lost 
in matters of finishing one’s schooling in Allahabad, 
which led his thoughts whirring back to a moment 
when two faces had brushed together in a Rest 
House room, but Tod had never counted that as 

a kiss, quite. 
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Dreams of his own, fanned in that perfumed wind. 
He felt like a boy on the eve of some marvelous 
Saturday. The terrier sniffed the air agreeably, too, 
liking the world better since the elephants passed out 
of his mournful life. Gradually everything was for- 
gotten, except that the full moon of a lifetime was 
rising in the east, and they were actually in the 
hidden pass of the Shushumnas. Tod had slept less 
than an hour when awakened by Grief, sitting on his 
blanket hunched and shivering — throat and lips 
tubed in a howl at the moon. 

Merlin sat up and grabbed him. ‘Queer little 
job,’ he muttered. ‘His outsides and insides don’t 
match up in moonlight.’ 

‘What’s the racket below?’ Tod asked. 

‘Why, the camels have strayed. Strange we 
didn’t hear them — come on, we’ll have to get them 
back!’ 

Partly dressed, they rounded up the camels and 
slept out the night; awaking later than usual in the 
morning to find their rifles gone. Something to 
think over, for they had the sense of having slept 
lightly, and Grief usually had one ear cocked and 
the other to the ground. 

‘They must have got them when we went after 
the camels. This pair of six-shooters left — we’d 
better cache!’ 

Tod nodded. Having found his camera safe, 
Merlin’s world wasn’t seriously rocked, but the 
point of the lifted rifles didn’t rest so lightly on the 
younger one. In fact, Tod didn’t forget it altogether 
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until the descent began into the verdure and light. 
The contrast of the two sides of the Shushumna 
Range commanded all attention after that — tinted 
hazes of flowing light below. Through deep cathe- 
dral shade they followed a game trail that led 
through pleasant places, always silenter. Could this 
be the Grove of Ten Thousand Years, Gobind had 
raved about? 

Mighty deodars, far apart at the base, canopied 
above, a half-foot layer of needles on the slope. 
At times deer walked in the gold and brown shad- 
ows parallel with them — strolling wide-eyed, struck 
with enchantment. A green-winged humming-bird 
poised over the flaming throat of a flower, momen- 
tous transaction. Merlin strode forward in silence, 
a smile, but rarely a word on his lips. Leading the 
camels, they followed an easy down-slope that 
skirted a rocky stream-bed. All Tod had ever known 
of the call of adventure and exploration was sub- 
limated in the thrill of these moments, in the 
strange pouring glory of afternoon sunlight, in the 
flash and song of the waters tumbling down into 
Samadhi. 

‘Do you suppose they’ve been keeping up this 
show all these ages — until we came to check up on 
it?’ he panted at last. 

Just then they saw Grief freeze at the rim of a 
waterfall, where two great rocks rose on either side. 
They bent forward to see the huge gleaming back 
of an elephant-mother, to her shoulders in sparkling 
water, a calf at her side. One of the nobility like 
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Drona, rocking and swaying in the checkered sun- 
light on the pool, the perfume of ferns ascending. 
The surface of the water was strewn with lilies and 
the bright air above alive with butterflies. Tod lay 
upon the ledge while Merlin came up with his 
camera. The great mother-thing turned, moved 
without haste between them and her calf, then 
presently withdrew. Merlin — his face memorably 
lit — whispered exultantly at last: ‘I’ve got it — 
I know now what the essence of all this charm is! 
It’s the sense of invisible companions!’ 

Tod knew exactly what he meant at the time, but 
after the elation subsided could not remember. 
Toward evening in a sort of mellow hush, all seeming 
more and more natural, they approached the village 
and heard the singing of women returning from the 
fields — the people coming forth to meet them. 
They remembered the honey-laden air of Samadhi. 


XVI 


To the west, the moist tongue of jungle which 
Gudakesha had spoken of stretched between the 
village they had reached and Darhana. Often there 
was a gray mist upon the jungle, and at sundown an 
occasional showing of baleful red. This depth and 
thickness of ‘grass’ or bamboo was to Samadhi as 
the saving wall against the outer world; also it was 
the pit of all evil. 

The people pointed to it with shadowed counte- 
nances as the place of serpents, tigers, and elephants 
that preyed upon human kind, in distinction to > 
those animals roaming the Shushumna slopes that 
appeared to have entered a mysterious truce with 
men. In fact, the vast southern exposure of sloping 
country to the east was like a finely integrated game 
preserve that the animals had finally learned to 
trust. Beyond even this, there was a Haveli of 
beauty and peace. 

Merlin and Tod came to realize that this they 
had come to was called the ‘Lower Village,’ or the 
‘Jungle Village.’ There was another inner and 
higher, which they planned to get to, though meet- 
ing curious postponements. The people were 
primitives, in the fullness of content of the primitive 
condition. The thing called civilization, or every 
man for himself, had not yet brought to Samadhi its 
terrible but priceless lessons. The Americans did not 
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fail to note that three silent old men commanded all 
affairs. To these elders the people were as little 
children. Weaving, loom-making, the moulding of 
pottery and its decorations, the tending of bees, 
silkworms, fields, orchards, and water-courses; laws 
of marriage, restrictions of childbirth, diet, worship, 
even the games of the children and the songs the 
people sung — the whole system of life was in guid- 
ing hands of these three teachers of their generation. 

‘They’re a different and superior breed of beings,’ 
Merlin remarked. ‘The more you look at them, the 
more noble they appear. I’m sure they don’t belong 
here, but are somehow responsible. I mean they 
have these people in trust —it’s their job. You 
could imagine their sudden passing — leaving their 
charges to make or break on their own — and long 
afterward being remembered as immortals. I can 
see now how such sayings creep into the annals of a 
people as “There were giants in those days,” or 
‘The Gods walked among us then!’’’ 

‘I’ve noticed,’ remarked Tod, ‘that we weren’t 
sent for, so far as the three are concerned oil I. 
was true that the elders appeared to gather their 
people in a little closer with the coming of the 
strangers — no frown, no tension, but an aloofness 
that surely penetrated the understanding of the 
Americans, though nothing lacked to make the 
guests comfortable. One of the thatches on the 
stream bank had been vacated for their use; the 
best of the village was brought, in food and utensils. 
The three dromedaries, under constant care because 
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they frightened the cattle at first, fell to accepting 
their lot and waxed fat. Fresh fare proved pleasing 
to Tod and Merlin after the long diet out of tins. 

The people of Samadhi were not hunters or even 
fishermen. They had sheep for wool and cattle for 
milk, but not for mutton or beef. They lived on 
vegetables and grains, fruits and honey, making 
certain rare contacts with the outer world only when 
they carried their silks and rose oils for exchange. 
These, too, were matters in the conduct of laws laid 
down. 

‘One thing I especially like about these folks, 
they’re clean,’ Tod began. ‘Feel clean, smell clean. 
You can move among them and pick up the children 
— without any fear of being set back ; 

Merlin chuckled. ‘Sure, pick them up. Guaran- 
teed fragrant.’ 

“You know what I mean 

‘Certainly do— apricot-colored and flowing- 
haired ; 

In the days that followed the two Americans 
came to realize that something fundamental was 
missing to make the venture right; that the high 
moment of the whole coming had somehow been 
passed. They even knew the moment and where — 
on the slopes coming down toward the village the 
first afternoon. Then and there, they had known 
the rapture of all days; a moment that had held all 
other moments of life in suspension — the ictus of it 
being when they looked over the rim of the pool at 
the female elephant. 


? 
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‘As I figure it out,’ Tod said. ‘We were getting 
more and more keyed-up, as we roamed down 
- through those deodars that afternoon. I didn’t 
know it at the time, but I was feeling about the best 
I’ve got in me — when Grief stiffened and we looked 
over the rim of the falls 

They liked to talk about it; and finding this out, 
refrained. It seemed a sort of confession that they 
weren't quite up to getting the best out of life in 
Samadhi now. ‘I wish Leila were here,’ Merlin said 
for several days hand-running, and then he stopped 
that. 


i Clockless leisure; a frictionless flowing of days. 
_ They had found one of the last of the arcadias left 
on earth, a wild-animal paradise. Deer and ele- 
phant roamed freely on the upper slopes above the 
villages, tame as if privately tended for years. 
Grief only was plunged in his native element, be- 
cause of the elephant concerns of his master, who 
was away for hours each day. 

‘Talk about getting an elephant battle — they’re 
the friendliest creatures on earth,’ Merlin reported 
after many days’ tramp. ‘I’m getting a lot of 
pictures, but they’re all beauty, no struggle, no 
snap ; : 

‘I don’t get the language as you do,’ said Tod, 
‘but the natives keep talking about a danger from 
bad elephants, if I get their point. Not those up 
yonder, but a sort of danger of invasion — same 
thing Gudakesha hinted at.’ 
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Merlin shook his head. ‘Doesn’t seem as if any- 
thing could happen to bring any trouble here, but 
I keep feeling every hour that I’m missing some- 
thing. No other place on the map ever showed me 
up like this. You see — it’s dismal to confess, but 
Trouble is my business. Here I’m in trouble, with- 
out it.’ 

‘With Bond-Finley on his big drives over Dar- 
hana way, there ought to be a chance of his starting 
something,’ Tod said. 

‘I’m fast losing hope.’ 

Tod was thinking of a phrase Merlin had used a 
moment before. ‘You said it,’ he remarked. ‘‘‘ All 
beauty. No struggle, no snap’’ — that tells it. No 
resistance, in this kind of life. I was playing a set 
of tennis once, fast singles for me, and the chap 
across the net suddenly dropped all aggressiveness. 
Had me buffaloed. I overpressed or banged them 
in the net.’ Tod wiped his brow. ‘What I’m getting 
at is 

Merlin laughed. ‘I know. He took the brace of 
opposition away. ... In other words, you and I came 
here like a pair of go-getters, and our fine technique 
for grab is breaking down from disuse. Every- 
thing’s handed to us except some matters of violence 
to break the monotony.’ . 

They were under thatch in the evening. 

‘Think of what it would have done to me if I’d 
come alone,’ Tod said. 

Merlin took a step nearer. ‘I appreciate that,’ 
he said. ‘Every time you say it, I appreciate it, 
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but I’m not so sure I didn’t ‘“‘queer’’ your whole 
play by coming. I’m getting to believe I butted 
into some plan of Gobind’s concerning you, and 
that Gudakesha was in on it and just saintly 
enough or self-controlled enough to let me keep 
going and get my medicine. You see, they don’t 
tamper j 

Tod hastened to say: ‘I wouldn’t have you think 
that for anything ; 

‘I know you wouldn’t, but we’re grown up and 
had better face the issue as it is.’ . 

‘The whole trouble was I came sooner than 
Gobind expected.’ 

A part-truth at least was out between them. 
Some sound of racket in their Western veins 
wouldn’t die down to let them into the magic trance 
of Samadhi. At the same time they felt an actual 
misery that they were missing the real. 

‘I don’t know what it is, but I feel a steady ache 
— to enter something — to hold still—to make 
good 

That was the moment Tod knew a pang of friend- 
ship for the older man that actually hurt. He caught 
again something of the same look of the first after- 
noon at the waterfall, when he had spoken of the 
‘invisible companions.’ Their highest moment had 
been before reaching the village; something had 
ended then, when they thought it was only a begin- 
ning. At the same time Tod knew, and Merlin 
voiced the same—a purpose had entered them 
which never let them rest until they set out upon the 
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real quest of Samadhi, until they got into step with 
some hidden loveliness connected. 

‘Why, if we went away like this — we’d have to 
come back,’ Merlin said. 


XVIT 


No observable law prevented their making the 
journey to the inner or upper village, one of the 
elders merely saying that a party of natives should 
go with them to show the way. But on the first 
morning they prepared to leave, their camels had 
taken it into their heads to stray, requiring hours 
to overhaul; and a second morning, a black inverted 
triangle of cloud appeared over the jungle, Darhana- 
way. Standing in the periphery of the storm, pre- 
sently the Americans were treated to the spectacle 
of a cloudburst spending itself —a monster threshing 
in the ‘grass’ — while behind them to the east the 
golden day was unbroken in the heights. That fore- 
noon was lost, and on the morning of the final at- 
tempt quantities of elephants appeared to be gath- 
ering for ‘conference’ above the lower town. Merlin 
and Tod couldn’t miss studying these activities, 
yet, when they reached the upper slopes and 
‘benches,’ the movements of the great animals 
were altogether mystifying. ‘Impossible to get the 
system,’ as Merlin repeated during the forenoon. 
Elephants were seen singly or in twos hurrying, 
yet not making a passage, and what was particularly 
startling was the glimpse more than once of the com- 
mon gray elephants of Darhana and the outer world. 
Toward noon the two men separated in the big 
timber, Tod starting down toward the village. At 
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the moment of his bowing under the thatch, he met 
the eye of Grief, left behind because his master was 
out for close range work among the elephants. The 
effect of that look was suddenly to make Tod realize 
that he himself was strangely depressed. A feeling of 
irritation gripped him for a second — that the terrier 
should hold on to misery with all his small might 
this way. Too much of one thing, Tod thought, 
with another look into the shadows where the dog 
sat immersed in gloom. At the same'time he chuckled 
at his own questionable mood. The sense of stillness 
and depression grew upon him as he fixed for 
tiffin — tenseness of listening for Merlin’s return. 

He was standing in the doorway a little later when 
a far shrill trumpeting began on the upper slopes — 
unprecedented, the sound instantly carrying to him 
the sense of eventuality. Now Tod became aware 
that the village was awakening out of the silence of 
this meridian hour. He saw the children first, then 
the elders hurrying to the grove of chinars in the 
center of the village — movements and sounds alto- 
gether unobserved hitherto, hands pointing up the 
slope. From the voices he began to realize that pos- 
sibly what the people had been fearing so long had 
come to pass, and he recalled his glimpses of gray 
elephants above. Thought of food was forgotten. 

‘Stay back,’ he called to Grief, starting up at once 
toward the place he had left Merlin. 

The terrier cowered back. The distant trumpeting 
continued; sinister change in the light for Tod’s 
eyes, as if the spell of Samadhi were breaking; fresh- 
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ness gone from the air, a sense of fatigue altogether 

unusual as he climbed. Had the ‘Brothers of the 
Shadow’ — as Gudakesha called them — come from 
Darhana? Was Merlin getting his battle of bulls at 
last? This might mean an immediate departure 
from Samadhi. Making haste along the trail at the 
rim of the stream-bed, it came over him like a gust 
that instant — an actual longing to be out on that 
cool gray tableland on the way back to the Serai. 
‘It’s a kind of failure,’ he thought solemnly, as he 
made his way upward. He had missed finding what 
Gobind and Gudakesha knew of Samadhi, and had 
planned for him. They were straight enough; that 
was the queer point of the disclosure of the moment. 
The fault lay in himself. 

The climb to the place where he had left Merlin 
required a half-hour, during which there had been 
frequent intervals of trumpeting. Sounds still 
reached him from a distance ahead, though dying 
down — then a last lifting, high-pitched, insane. 
The strangeness Tod knew, partly at least, after 
that, was the silence in the air. He sent up a call, 
intently receptive in the stillness for Merlin’s an- 
swer. Standing there, face upturned, his eye caught 
a moving speck far above the summit of the ridge — 
then another, birds of great bulk to be visible from 
that height — from over the Shushumnas. 

He smelled dust, and this was a different sort of 
winged life in his ears—not the lazy lulling of 
honey-laden wings, but an uneasy buzz that goes 
with sultriness and taint. Ahead was an open level 
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space, a gravelly ‘bench’ where the winds had free 
play, the trees far apart, the surface of the ground 
of disintegrated granite, free of all growth save 
lichens and low crackling thorn. A few bordering 
trees still stood between him and this open place, 
and a drench of sweat filled his eyes at the sight of a 
dark rock-like mass beyond, uncouth, unfamiliar. 
An area of subtler consciousness must have regis- 
tered the truth, since his heart was thumping in 
sickening fashion before the brain actually under- 
stood — flesh, not rock—a great hulk of flesh 
sprawled out on the gravel in the strong light; the 
finality of the shock being that this for all the world 
was the image of his old friend Bhishma of Saram- 
pur! As well, however, it might have been Bhima, 
Drona’s bodyguard — but the latter two had gone 
on to Darhana. 

He drew near, tension tightening upon him. If 
there was movement at all, it was a slight settling of 
the shoulders, pull of the earth at that mammoth 
head already bowed —a great male of the black 
Shushumnas, startlingly like Bhishma or Bhima, 
although the lordliness of the figure was effectively 
destroyed by the thick hind legs stretched out, bone- 
less and absurd as an unweaned pup’s. The head 
sank another inch; there was life in the eye nearest 
him, giving the impression of a sort of immortal 
patience in the crazing tension. Deep-gouged 
wounds under the ears and jaw, and from the center 
of untellable havoc — that eye of calm. Had Merlin 
photographed the fall of this mighty one? 
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Now Tod fell to wondering afresh if Bhima some- 
how could have come from Darhana; at the same 
time perceiving that the open space was everywhere 
smeared and trampled — that this area had been 
the scene for more than one battle within the last 
hour. Farther on, against a background of trees, 
lay another hulk, a Samadhi male, quite finished. 
Others had fallen — the foes — three great leaking 
sponges — the gray shadowy type of elephants fa- 
miliar to the outer world. With five down, how 
many had been engaged? How much of all this had 
Merlin got? Had he followed the wounded elephants 
away for more? 

Tod, moving about trying to piece together what 
had taken place, had to watch his step — until the 
instant of shocking synthesis when, as if hastily 
flung into the thorn bushes — Merlin’s tripod ap- 
peared before him, and — partly covered over in 
thorns beyond — the black box itself. 

He moved to the shadow of the trees, eyes jerking 
here and there in the fits and starts of something 
like dementia — for Merlin’s body. Nothing, so far 
as Tod could conjure but death, or some blacker 
magic than mere death, could lure Merlin away from 
his tripod and camera. Such had been the automatic 
verdict of his faculties at the first instant. The very 
hurl of the pieces into the bushes told the story of one 
in deadly danger trying to preserve an object of 
great value. Tod was stricken; his legs felt weary, 
his head deranged. 

Meanwhile he continued to stare among the shad- 
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ows, calling, afraid to listen. There was no place of 
baffling concealment among the thorns; whatever it 
was could not utterly have obliterated his friend, yet 
Merlin was gone from his camera. Tod glanced to 
the sky as if to fend off the inevitable inference. 
Against the blue was a wide lowering circle — the 
birds again —at least a dozen now in leisurely 
sweep, great carrion specialists from over the range. 
At the same time, forces of death in minutia were a 
buzzing horror about his ears. 

Notably this open stretch of ground was but one 
segment of the battle floor. The threshed trail of 
conflict led out and away, but Merlin would never 
have followed without his camera. Had he been 
carried off somewhere? A sudden hope wavered in 
Tod’s brain (and at the same time, a sense of its de- 
lusion, though not quite the power to banish it) — 
hope that Merlin, badly hurt, perhaps, had started 
for the village and had somehow missed him as he 
came up. At once in the evil breathless heat, Tod 
directed his steps down slope, but each step he knew 
better that he was only following a pretext to get 
away from these shambles — that he could not have 
missed Merlin altogether on the way from the village. 

Presently he turned back, forcing himself to re- 
turn and continue the search, though avoiding the 
open bench where the carcass of the great Shushumna 
male lay. More and more the hopelessness of the 
whole enactment burdened his consciousness, the 
tripod and black box continually in his thoughts, as 
if held by some inner eye. It was past mid-afternoon 
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when he finally went down. The village had an 
empty look. He heard Grief’s growl before he turned 
under the familiar thatch. In the shadows he met 
those hard eyes again, the dog rising heavily from 
the bare boards. What struck him was the unex- 
pectant look — as if Grief had known the worst at 
noon, when the trumpeting began. Now Tod was 
seeing Merlin’s small comrade in an altogether dif- 
ferent way — a rush of feeling toward him as to- 
ward some human thing. For the first time the dog 
tolerated his hands, without the look of controlled 
resentment, at least. 

‘What do you make of it, kid?’ He had to clear 
his throat several times to get the words straight. 
Grief sat down and turned his head away. ‘I guess 
it’s — as bad as that,’ Tod muttered, the wall of 
bamboo creaking as he leaned against it. He felt the 
different heat of the shadows, the bar of sinister 
light in the doorway — deep friction fire in the earth 
and in himself. Fire of fever and fear. 

In the lash of ineffectuality at last he sat up. The 
people couldn’t do anything. They were gone some- 
where, anyway. The elders wouldn’t help him. He 
knew well their look of not tampering, and the sense 
of distantly retreating behind their difficult language. 
No two ways, he must go back and search again; the 
camera at least must be brought down to-night. A 
sudden hope came to him and a smile formed on his 
lips at the thought. 

‘Come on, Grief. You can go this time. Maybe 
you can help.’ 
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The hard round head lifted; the bleak, harrowing 
eyes turned from the man to the door. Tod started 
out. ‘Won’t you come?’ he said. The dog slowly 
rose and followed to the opening, but no farther. 
Merlin had told him to stay back. “Don’t care about 
it, do you?’ The terrier had turned back into the 
gloom. 

It was late afternoon. Tod remembered stopping 
to rest in the long mauve shadows on the way up the 
slope. Already he felt evening coolness; and as if 
many kinds of changes were coming over him —a 
sort of illness that must not get the upper hand. The 
main trouble seemed to be that he lacked any hope 
to work with. He could see himself searching around 
these slopes during coming days. ... The elephants 
weren’t man-eaters; they couldn’t have trampled 
him entirely into the ground. He was heavy with 
strange inhibitions. The feeling grew upon him that 
the people of the village were his enemies. The fa- 
tigue he felt was a factor, but more than that, the 
tangible fear to pass the curtain of trees that bor- 
dered the open place of the battle-ground, where he 
had met the first shock this afternoon, yet there he 
had to go, for it was there in the thorns the camera 
and tripod lay. 

No turning back without them. He knew he must 
and would go there, yet postponed it, continuing his 
search elsewhere as twilight fell....He tried to 
smile for his own reassuring and pushed on at last to- 
ward the curtain of trees, stopping the leak of talk 
that came to his lips. It was almost dark. The shad- 
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ows made the place different. It was like creeping 
into fold after fold of darkness and silence. Low 
growths seemed to have risen from the ground. 

At length, close to the settled mound that was 
Bhishma, Bhima, or another, he realized that he was 
in the midst of a somber circle of living things. Other 
than shadows, he had not thought of them until ac- 
tually drawing close to that first hump of death in 
the thick twilight. Now dark movements began all 
around, a yerking, awking, puking rattle, the clack 
of hard feathers; then he could see the upright fig- 
ures boy-high, not shadows, but great birds huddled 
to their naked necks in loose plumage like dingy 
bathrobes — waiting for the ripening of the ce of 
the age. 

He was in a circle of poisoned air. He felt the 
sharp metallic filth settling to stay in the lining of 
his nostrils. With each step there was a loosening, 
a withdrawing at the outer rim of the circle; elon- 
gated panther-like movements as the forlorn crea- 
tures stretched out venomously toward each other, 
and the suck of complaining air as still others settled 
down from long flight. He was bending among the 
thorns. His hands touched the tripod, the black box. 
At the same time he knew he was no longer free and 
fearless as aforetime; that something had happened 
to make him deal more gravely with himself from 
now on. 

Down the slopes he stumbled with Merlin’s black 
box and for a short time that night Merlin’s dog lay 
across his arm. He slept very little, preferring to 
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keep awake than cross a certain borderline (which 
was like a curtain of trees) where he would find him- 
self in a circle of stirring, tainted wings and specks 
before his eyes of others coming. 


XVITI 


In the days that followed he heard the singing of 
the women on the banks of the stream, their singing 
from the looms and the fields. More than once he 
stopped to wonder how these songs could have any- 
thing to do with that loveliness he had heard with 
Merlin coming down the slope the first afternoon. 
Some sunny part of himself that answered then had 
turned to fateful shade. His outer eyes and the eyes 
of his mind turned upward to the feast still carried 
on up slope. He wondered how the sun could shine 
up there, and softly, as he considered, the stench 
was borne to him. 

Always through the daylight hours he searched, 
waiting in himself for the sanction to leave Samadhi. 
Each day it was harder to return to the upper slopes, 
more like the dread he had known returning for 
the camera on the afternoon of the battle, but as he 
had known he would go back then, so he knew it each 
day now. He was afraid, if he left Samadhi too soon, 
to meet a realization, somewhere out on the tableland, 
perhaps, that he had been frightened away, before 
finishing his full part. The village people were mys- 
teriously kind in the hours of his absence from the 
thatched hut. He would find his house swept and 
ordered, and gifts of food and flowers upon the table. 
Grief was noiseless, wasted — his look of irrepar- 
able hurt, turned mainly to the wall. 
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The elders of the village remained aloof, but there 
was one boy with a little English learned in the 
matter of the silk business when he had been abroad 
to Darhana. Squatting on his heels the boy kept to 
a fixed smile as he tried to make Tod understand. 
The force of muscles, compressed until bloodless, 
caused a whitening round his mouth. He seemed 
speaking of the moon. At length the word Pariah 
was elaborated; finally, ‘Pariah of the Moon.’ 

‘What is that?’ Tod asked, and made out at 
length that an elephant was referred to, but not a 
Samadhi elephant, of the kind that walked with 
men. The boy turned now to the whitish sky above 
the jungle in the direction of Darhana, signifying by 
gestures the unhealthy white of the color. ‘You 
mean this is a white elephant?’ Tod hazarded. 

So far, good. The boy then pictured a great wind 
and tossing clouds — having to do with the nature of 
the beast in question, no doubt — a whitish, mottled 
bull elephant of destructive impulses — one that did 
not walk with men — possibly the leader of the 
gray elephants that had invaded Samadhi — Pariah 
of the Moon. 

‘But what happened to my friend — the other 
sahib?’ Tod made the gesture of winding film. The 
boy drew back a little, and then with words and 
gestures outlined a shocking story of a human being 
torn apart — and another kneeled upon, the latter 
having somehow to do with silk as it was drying... 
and the leaves of low trees. And always he kept the 
fixed smile. 
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‘But the sahib’s body would have been found, if 
the white bull had ’ Tod stopped. No hope to 
make the boy understand that. He turned up the 
slopes, shook his head; veered his head to the jungle 
and nodded. ‘You think he is there?’ 

‘The Pariah of the Moon is there,’ said the boy. 

On the morning of the tenth day Tod sat up from 
his pallet. At the same moment from his blanket and 
shelter across the single room, the wasted form of 
Grief appeared. He rocked on his hind feet, shivered 
and turned back. 

‘We’re starting out to-day,’ said Tod. ‘We're go- 
ing back to Saubala, kid. We’re going to bring bad 
news to a woman who never did anything to us. It 
isn’t our sort of job, but we ran into it. I don’t know 
just how we're going to break it. Possibly I’ll send 
you up to the bungalow first. One look at you would 
be enough.’ 

The people gathered to help him. He left a letter 
with one of the elders and Merlin’s riding camel 
in care of the people, taking but two animals and 
the main part of the camera man’s stores and be- 
longings. He felt more than ever foreign and voice- 
less before the native women, who seemed to come 
closer to him now that he was going away. They 
_ brought matting-sacks of fruit for him to carry on 
the journey and skins of water. As the people 
gathered near, Tod knew even in the fog of misery he 
had dwelt in for days, that he was missing something 
he would later long for. He could not explain, but 
vaguely yearned to be to them something that would 
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have to do with their low laughter and their singing. 
From their eyes, back of all shallowness and timidity, 
he caught the look of expectancy for something he 
should have brought to them from the outer world. 

Behind him he saw their lifted hands. He passed 
the waterfall. To his eyes it was like the ruin of a 
mighty moment. The smell of fever came up to 
him from Grief lying across his knees — caked nose, 
wasted flanks, yet less and less sullen and apart — 
silent but close. He wondered how the little chap 
lived. Then the windy tableland, days upon days — 
the black box evident among the packs, the tripod 
ever calling hiseye. He felt a different, more somber 
self forming within him; the boy that had danced 
with Calista was of another life. At the Great Serai 
an old Mongol doctor looked down upon Grief. His 
long-nailed fingers appeared from his sleeves. He 
lifted up the dog to his greasy brocaded breast. ‘To- 
morrow — no see,’ he said. 

But Grief was still clinging to life the next morning, 
when a caravan to Saubala folded them in for more 
monotony of camel days. 


The Englishman, Deputy Commissioner Sahib at 
Saubala, showed a heart delicate and contrite. ‘No, 
my friend, we have heard nothing of your friend, 
Merlin; but call no man dead until you have seen 
the corpse or the certificate. This, however, is your 
affair and no other’s. I am not one to break the 
news. Go you now to the wife of him. I would not 
hear of another’s going. Yes, go on foot, with the 
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dog in your arms, saying — before even she looks 
twice or raises a knuckle to her mouth — that you 
lost him, and has he not by any chance arrived ahead 
of you?’ . 

‘Taking the dog in my arms?’ 

‘By all means. He looks to expire if you set him 
down in any case. You are ill yourself, my friend, as 
well. Do not trouble further with your camel affairs, 
for I shall have your things brought to you discreetly, 
following your arrival.’ 

It was like an old man that was seen walking up 
the hill path, and Tod was pondering on the great 
misery of one upon whom falls the necessity of bear- 
ing evil tidings. Also he was memorizing what he 
had been told to say. 

Soon he reached the porch of the bungalow that 
stood upon the hillside. He did not knock, but the 
door opened. He lost the thread of his thought and 
stood in silence, looking imploringly into Leila Mer- 
lin’s eyes. She turned with a queer wincing lift of 
the shoulder, and seemed to run a few steps into the 
house. He knew it was to cover her face from him. 
Still, he couldn’t think of a word the Deputy Com- 
missioner had told him, but he held out one arm. She 
was coming to him now. He heard the steady words 
—‘Won’t you come in, please?’ No words after 
that, but in the solvent of their tragedy together, 
they bent for an instant each upon the other’s 
shoulder. Then she drew back, took the dog from 
him into her arms. 


XIX 


LEILA MERLIN — and even in that confusion he 
knew why he thought of her as possible with hair 
combed straight back. It was because her brow was 
so calm and clear. Some secret of the merely femi- 
nine heart was erased from it, no need of bang or 
curl. She had lived through mystifying absences of 
Merlin’s before this — through silences of his, even 
with others’ mails coming in. Nothing like now, but 
her heart had been stretched and tested aforetime. 
‘Surely it is a good omen that the dog still lives,’ she 
said to him at last. 

Something of the burden Tod carried was going 
from him like a weight, even as she had taken the 
dog from his arms. 

Foreign sounds began on the porch — the hardest 
moments of that day, except the first few seconds of 
his coming. The Deputy Commissioner’s servants 
had brought the camels, and Leila Merlin’s steady 
tones were raised, directing them where to put the 
packs. It was she who brought in the big camera from 
the porch to the living-room where it remained. He 
heard her steady voice again giving orders for them 
to take the camels to the public caravansary, until 
further disposition could be made. She came in for 
her purse. He seemed powerless to help, hardly 
breathing until there was silence again. ! 

She had put him up in a side room facing the slow 
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rise of the hill; she had helped him with his bags to 
find what he needed. He kept wondering about her 
— that was all — heard her step through the house, 
which was all one floor, only four or five rooms. It 
was bright daylight, yet he recalled that she had 
directed him to bed. He didn’t altogether like the 
idea, though his body felt exhausted. She came to 
his door and tapped. 

‘I have fixed a bath for you. Here’s a robe of his 
— if you have not found one. Come and I'll show 
you.’ | 

Why, of course, that was what he wanted most. 
He followed her to a little room where stood a port- 
able bath and pails of hot and cold water. She had 
been heating the water. A little later he was back 
in his room and she was at the door again: ‘Just 
rest. Words will not help us; some questions and 
answers another time. I feel most of what you 
would say now. Know that you are welcome and 
that all is done that can be done — and call to me 
for anything. It is not a burden. You see — it 
passes — it passes the time. I am glad to have you 
here.’ 

She put her head back in, before the door clicked. 
‘I can’t help but feel that the dog is still waiting for 
him. He seems better when I pick him up. That’s 
so strange for Grief j 

‘I found that out on camel-back,’ he said. 

It was a day or two later, his story connecting up. 
»+ “,..He wasn’t there, nothing of him, but the | 
camera and the rest.’ - 
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He had reached this far before, and it had brought 
on a silence the other time. Now it.made him begin 
over at the beginning — how Merlin and he had 
tried and missed getting to the inner and upper 
town of Samadhi; of the strange excitement of the 
elephants that morning before the battle, of their 
glimpses of the gray beasts from the outer world. 
‘We worked around among them for hours; neither 
of us could make out what was up. Archie was really 
puzzled, and I saw that he had no intention of leav- 
ing, so I volunteered to go below and start something 
to eat. If he didn’t follow soon, I told him, I’d bring 
a snack up in the early afternoon. We were stand- 
ing in the clearing then, and he nodded merely, 
without turning to me. He was staring into a 
denser growth — that look of listening — that look 
of absolutely forgetting one’s self.’ __ 

Leila nodded. He told her then of the insane 
trumpeting and how Grief seemed to know some- 
thing had happened — of his own climbing the trail 
again, leaving Grief in the shack, of his shock at the 
likeness to Bhishma or Bhima, of the first slain ele- 
phant to be seen — and then in the thorns ‘But 
I told you that,’ he went on hurriedly. ‘I can’t ex- 
plain what got into me. Something to do with the 
quantity of death — five of them, you know; some- 
thing, perhaps, with his being gone, but that was like 
sorrow, more. One could reckon with that — I mean 
a man stands up under that sort of thing. ... Also it 
had something to do with Samadhi — I’m trying to 
explain what took me over that afternoon — even 
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before what happened later. You see neither of us 
had been quite right for days, having come to Sa- 
madhi too soon. I hadn’t brought the right spirit, 
or reverence, you might call it; not that Samadhi or 
the people wanted reverence, but that I should have 
had it to come with — to get on rightly, you see. 
This hardly sounds straight,’ he confessed, ‘but it’s 
the way I see it. Samadhi really isn’t like any other 
place in the world. I wasn’t up to it, and it cut back 
at us [ 

- ‘And he wasn’t up to it, either?’ she asked. 

‘He said not. We were alike in a lot of ways. We 
talked about that a good deal....I’m trying to 
make you see what took me over that day I found 
him gone and the camera, but I don’t know myself. 
It had something to do with our not being right 
with Samadhi, with the death in the air and on the 
ground, but most of all it was the carrion birds. 
They’ve got it on me — that’s all there’s to it! I 
began to feel the crawl of nerves from them before 
any of them landed, while they were still in the air, 
circling. It’s taken away the confidence I had in 
myself.’ 

‘That will return.’ 

‘Later, going back to the open place for the 
camera, the second time, I didn’t know the birds 
were there on the ground, yet it was the hardest 
thing I ever had to do.... The fact is — it sounds 
silly — but I seemed afraid of them before I knew 
they were there.’ 

‘We all have our something we’re especially afraid 


, 


of. 
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‘What’s yours?’ 

‘This ’ Suddenly he knew all that she meant 
— that she was enduring, since his return, the great- 
est fear of her life — silence that might mean death 
from her husband. ‘And I’ve worked with it for 
eleven years,’ she added. ‘Three times before — 
something like this terrible fear has come — so I’ve 
had much chance to gain ground in self-control. 
We’re always given a chance to work at the thing 
we're weakest in — or afraid of most — that is, if 
we stand fast and do our part. But please go on 

He watched her a moment, understanding better 
what she was going through, something of the bur- 
den she carried. ‘What I don’t understand is,’ he 
repeated, ‘that some part of me knew that I was go- 
ing to get the fright of my life before I got into that 
circle of scavengers. But I tell you it crippled me — 
finding myself among them. The smell — not strong, 
but hard like some metal fusing in poison. It got 
into me — part of me, I guess.’ 

‘Fear lets in more of what we fear,’ she said. 

‘T never knew I had a streak like that. They laid 
onto me for good in the dark , 

‘You mean they ‘ 

‘Never touched me — not a beak or wing. They 
just got to me — slowed me up as never before!’ 

‘I knew how you had suffered when I first saw you 
standing on the porch,’ she said. ‘Hadn't you better 
stop talking and rest now?’ 

He smiled at her. ‘I don’t understand — how 
you keep on. It’s an everlasting lesson to me to 
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watch you. I’m not on sick report really. Talk 
sets me straighter, I think. But that’s no reason 
why I should put it on you— about the birds, I 
mean 1 


She drew him out in regard to his meeting with 
Merlin at the Great Serai. ‘I could hardly wait 
for him to get dressed that first morning, after it 
dawned on me that the elephant outfit was actually 
the one he was traveling with.’ Tod chuckled. 
‘When I came up to his camping-space, I thought it 
was an Italian flag hanging over his bit of a shelter, 
you know — pajamas.’ 

‘I know the ones,’ she laughed. ‘He got them in 
Sonora, likes them best of all.’ She rose to bring ina 
lamp. Tod spoke then of the mystery of the after- 
noon of their coming down slope to the village of 
Samadhi. ‘In some ways that’s the strangest and 
finest moment we had,’ he said. ‘In fact, it began 
the night before on the ridge when the smell of 
summer came up to us from the southern slope.... 
I remember his talking of you that night, saying you 
should have come — that you had wanted to come. 
He was so glad I had met you on the way — showed 
me a lot of your pictures.... The next afternoon, 
approaching the village, we were closer together 
than ever before. His voice had a tone in it that 
made me feel like a little kid running at his side, 
grabbing at his hand; only in a few big moments of 
polo have I ever known anything to compare with 
it. I had the feeling that nothing could happen to 
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us with him there — that I could do anything for 
him. All the time we were in a forest that got more 
wonderful all the way down. Then that waterfall 
and looking over the rim ’ his voice softened as 
he told her about the elephant-mother, the lilies, the 
butterflies. ‘Finally Archie’s words about ‘“‘the in- 
visible companions”’ 

‘You didn’t tell me : 

‘That’s what he said. He meant —I think he 
meant — that something like that, together with all 
the beauty, made us walk on air, you know.’ 

‘I’ve known him to talk so— long ago. I’m glad 
you have seen him for one instant, as he really is,’ 
she said, still thinking of what Merlin had said at 
the waterfall. ‘I know the way his voice sounded,’ 
she went on. ‘Do you remember when you were 
first here — of my telling you of the afternoon in the 
Southern California mountains when Grief came?’ 
He nodded. ‘And later that same afternoon, when 
the pup was first lifted into his arms and I heard the 
words: ‘‘It’s a long time since you’ve been here be- 
fore’’?’ Tod nodded again. ‘I think his voice that 
moment was as you say at the waterfall. I won’t 
forget,’ she added. 

It was a relief to both right then to talk about the 
terrier. ‘...I think I resented his coming a little at 
first,’ she granted. ‘So much conversation at tables 
and all — about a pup’s ways, and then he had to 
sleep in our room at night. Every morning we would 
find Archie’s shoes in his box — yes, side by side, 
not chewed, not a scratch on them — and looking 
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out from behind them — those hard, tormented 
eyes : 

‘A dozen times I’ve watched him make Grief’s 
bunk afield,’ Tod said. ‘Plenty care, too, just as he 
laid his own blankets. Leather case on one side — 
duffle-bag on the other, tarp over all held in place 
with stones, so the little chap could go in and out 
without spoiling his awning.’ 

‘And the way he always stays with him until he’s 
finished eating / 

‘Oh, yes, the dog would snatch a bite and leave 
the rest, if he didn’t.’ 

‘I think Archie found you very easy to get along 
with,’ Leila said at last. ‘You know animals.... 
Shall I read a little? It passes the time... Oh, yes, 
I almost forgot to tell you. I telegraphed Calista 
to-day and she is coming.’ 
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THE next day Tod found the bungalow a bit dimin- 
utive to hold him. He ranged higher on the hill. 
After that he descended upon the village of Saubala, 
and discovered that an American moving-picture 
party was tarrying in town, waiting for certain of its 
members from Kashmir. This outfit made him sud- 
denly think of Merlin’s camera in the front room 
where it had stayed since Leila brought it in from 
the porch. He made a call on the picture folk and 
was referred to a chap named Winchell, one of the 
photographers. a 

‘Yes, we expect to be here for several days yet.’ 
The tone was American. Here was said to be a tech- 
nical film expert, an approachable person, too. Win- 
chell was young, though gray-haired, gray-clothed. 
Moreover, he was dusty, angular, nervous — all bent 
on covering under a crackling surface, his fierce in- 
terest in life. 

‘Did you ever meet or hear of a man named 
Archie Merlin?’ Tod inquired. 

‘Of course.’ 

‘I just came from him. We were in the Shu- 
shumnas together. Something happened 

‘Killed?’ 

‘I don’t know.’ 
_ Winchell came nearer. I always figured a tiger 
would get that fellow 
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‘Something got him back there,’ said Tod. ‘It 
wasn’t atiger. At least, I never thought of that 

‘Merlin always brought in what he was sent for,’ 
the photographer said. ‘What was he out after this 
time?’ 

‘Elephants —a battle of wild bulls especially ; 

‘That’s a standing order. You didn’t see him get 
it, did you?’ 

‘No, but something happened one morning on the 
mountain-side. I had been with him until nearly 
noon, and left him to go down for grub... . What I 
came to you about, Mr. Winchell, is that I brought 
back his camera. There’s film in it that may hold 
a clue to what happened —the last minute or 
two i 

_ ‘Bring it over.’ 

‘T’ll consult with Mrs. Merlin and unless she ob- 
jects i 

Tod learned at the Deputy Commissioner’s that 
the camera party was properly credentialed and au- 
thenticated. Leila had only to be assured of the 
safety of Merlin’s last work. He turned over the 
black box to Winchell, pressing upon him the need of 
wise care. ‘It’s Merlin’s, you know — his latest 

‘Come back to-morrow.’ 

But the first thing next morning was to meet the 
train from the South. Calista, with a look of inex- 
pressible significance, darted past Tod on the plat- 
form to close into Leila’s arms. The three then were 
knees-together in a rattling gharrie — a really mis- 
erable time, making no pretence to talk. Calista’s 
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face was less tanned than he had noticed in Saram- 
pur; her eyes very clear for one coming from below 
at the edge of hot weather. Never was a mouth so 
fresh, nor such a lively gleam to long blonde hair. He 
thought of the moment in the Rest House. His hand 
came up to his throat quickly. Then he looked down. 

Had she been properly informed concerning his | 
journey with Gobind and Bhishma — that it was ‘ 
not a return journey to Lakshmi’s palace? At least, 
she didn’t seem hard, as on the night of their part- 
ing.... The hands of the two women did not 
touch. He saw not a tear. If he hadn’t known Leila 
Merlin, he wouldn’t have looked twice at her now, 
with her young sister present. Not that Calista 
was beautiful; at least, he hadn’t thought of her so 
in Sarampur; yet if he had just happened into this 
torturing conveyance and observed the two opposite 
— his eyes and thoughts would have fixed at once 
on the younger one. This gave him a start about 
Leila — how many great people go about incognito, 
he wondered? 

They were in the shadowed bungalow. He spoke 
of returning to the village. ‘Appointment with the 
camera man, Winchell,’ he called. Leila nodded over 
Calista’s shoulder. 

The latter followed him to the porch. ‘I’m so 
glad you were here,’ she said. 

‘Were,’ not ‘are.’ 

‘You’re changed — so changed!’ she added. Then 
he caught another of those instantly intent looks of 
hers. Was she glad he was here, because he was so 
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changed? He hurried on, wondering if there would 
be tears in the bungalow, now that he was out of 
sight? ... Winchell greeted him nervously, led him 
into an improvised projection room, a small white 
canvas hung on the wall at one end, a few chairs 
sitting about in the three-quarters dark. 

‘You won't believe, Sessions, that I’ve had a time 
with myself waiting for you to come. I was up to 
your place yesterday afternoon late, but suddenly 
recalled I’d better see you alone, rather than do the 
wrong thing in connection with Mrs. Merlin. Sent 
up a servant this morning. He reported no one 
home.’ 

‘There was a train to meet,’ said Tod, as coolly as 
he could. 

Winchell opened with this sentence: ‘You say you 
picked up the camera after the fight?’ 

‘There was a fight, then?’ | 

‘Fight! Three rings going on at once — then a 
lone wind-up — to put your eye out. Oh, yes, Mer- 
lin got what he was out after. You say something 
got him. You could tell, couldn’t you?’ 

‘I wasn’t there at the time.’ | 

‘But afterward when you went back. You could 
tell, couldn’t you?’ 

‘He wasn’t there at all.’ 

‘Huh?’ 

‘Not a sign — only the camera and tripod.’ 

‘Did you look against the trees?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘But they don’t eat men.’ 
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‘That’s what I thought — a lot.’ 

Winchell took him in with fierce, searching look; 
then glanced at the door. ‘You might as well see it 
now as any time.’ 

‘Shall I ask Mrs. Merlin?’ 

‘God, no!’ said he. ‘That’s why I didn’t get you 
yesterday.’ 

‘She’ll have to see — she isn’t the kind to save 
herself : 

‘Not now, anyway.’ 

Tod sat down in the stuffy little projection-room 
fronting the canvas. Just before vanishing to cover 
in the extreme back of the room, Winchell said: 
‘I’d sure have stolen this stuff, Sessions, if I could 
have got away with it. Merlin’s captured the im- 
possible. And say — you won’t be able to see it now 
as it will turn out. Film perfect all right — but these 
conditions. ... At first you see him just sketching 
round the herd.’ 

The thing must have begun that day on the slopes 
just after Tod left Merlin to go to the village. 

Samadhi again; the gravelly bench; no carcasses 
on the ground now, but a confusion of elephants — 
twenty or more! One third of these were of the dark, 
imposing type of Samadhi, the rest the gray elephant 
of Darhana and elsewhere. What was persistently 
incredible to Tod’s faculties was this being returned 
to the Samadhi arena again, without the hulks on 
the ground, without the feast going on that had 
darkly impressed him through so many days since. © 

His nerve wasn’t right. This conference of ele- 
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phants taking place on the screen ordinarily would 
have been utterly absorbing, even without his per- 
sonal relation to the events, but what he had seen 
on the same ground later continually insinuated — 
horrors of nightfall on those high slopes... . All but 
six of the elephants had drawn back. Others formed 
a wide circle which the artist didn’t miss showing — 
“sketching round the herd,’ as Winchell said — as 
one would show the faces of spectators to intensify 
the action of an encounter — several tuskless fe- 
males among the watchers. 

It was the leisurely way the three duels began — 
each a stand-off of black and gray — that wore 
deeply into Tod now. At the same time his mind 
grasped the masterful fashion Merlin had taken in 
the ensemble, to balance the separate combats. Win- 
chell’s voice jerked him up: 

‘Old Spotted Tail will appear presently — if you 
can manage to sit through these preliminaries. Then 
things brighten up.’ 

In a general way the gray elephants were no 
match for the huger darker type that defended Sa- 
madhi. One was gored down; two were slowly 
whipped back among the trees. After that, for a 
dramatic instant, Merlin had held the arena clear, 
until a single black male appeared — striking like- 
ness to Bhishma or Bhima — and stood in the open. 
Unquestionably, this, the one Tod had first en- 
countered in the early afternoon. 

Now into the arena from the side insinuated it- 
‘self an elongated beast — more like a mammoth 
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wild boar in some of his movements than an ele- 
phant, vaguely spotted dirty cream and gray, a sort 
of devilish laughter in the upcurve of his trunk and 
the sidewise stretching of the mouth. He was lower 
than the Samadhi defender and brought the fight 
with him — ghastly tusker of a fallen race, wheel- 
ing from the side at a sneaking trot. It wasn’t fury 
he fought with, but malevolent laughter, for Tod’s 
eyes. It was as if the phrase was spoken aloud in the 
dark — Pariah of the Moon! 

With a rakish twist of his snout he met the stately 
impacts of the great black and answered with goug- 
ing side-hooks thrown in. 

Winchell’s voice: ‘Think of this stuff with slow 
music! Isn’t he the fightin’ fool?’ 

It was too slow. One could stand the slow move- 
ment of a horse-race or of a high dive, but to the 
single watcher in the projection-room, it seemed that 
a replica of these gouging side-hooks of the sinister 
beast were being etched upon the surfaces of his 
own brain — again and again up from his knees, the 
patient black taking his death-blows, and rising for 
more. Tod turned his face away, but it was still go- 
ing on — in imagination — tusks of the ghastly one 
still probing — that stretched mouth. 

‘Don’t miss this, Mister — Merlin coming in for 
his close-up!’ 

The camera was actually moved nearer; the hump 
of the kneeling and all but finished Samadhi cham- 
pion showed huger against the background. He could 
not rise again; his patient eye was visible for a sec- 
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ond — that passing but painless look Tod had seen 
soon afterward — inverted knees, the hind legs 
stretched back. 

Now the head of the shadowy conqueror lifted, 
bloody tusks upraised to trumpet his conquest — 
no doubt to Tod that this was the insane trumpet- 
ing that had reached him below. 

Winchell’s voice shot at him again: ‘Get the gray 
winner locating Merlin’s camera!’ 

Tod saw in the eye of the beast the dawning of 
the idea to charge. His own arm lifted in self-defense 
— the eye of the whitish monster turned — to him! 
He caught the looming of the charge at the camera, 
the folding roll of the streaked shoulders, the reach- 
ing forward of the reptile trunk. Then, so far as 
the single spectator in the little projection-room 
was concerned, there was power to see, but not to 
believe — the intervention of another huge head — 
then the empty screen! 

‘Right there, apparently,’ Winchell was saying, 
‘the best man in the business got his!’ 

‘But another head came between!’ Tod gasped. 

‘Couldn’t have made any difference,’ the camera 
man said. 
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Top had made his way out desperately from the 
projection-room. ‘I’llcome back — I’llcome back 
soon!’ 

Later he found himself moving in circles around 
the little civil station of Saubala. Out of the shock 
and alarm of the last hour, there had come to life 
within him a new sense and possibility connected 
with the whole episode. Leila must be apprised of 
this, but how to get it across to her was the matter 
of his present fierce concentration. It had to do 
with the very last second of the picture — just be- 
fore the empty screen. It had to do with the look of 
the great dark head that somehow jammed against 
the head of the whitish bull that was charging 
the camera. 

So involved was Tod in his thoughts that a voice 
in the street actually shook him: ‘Don’t you ever 
speak to anybody?’ 

‘Calista — yes, of course. I’ve just seen Archie’s 
pictures. I’ve got to get to Leila : 

‘You weren’t going that way 

‘Fact is—I don’t know why — but they, the 
pictures, made me see it all differently.’ He added: 
‘Winchell didn’t see what I saw. He wasn’t sure 
Leila could stand it.’ 

‘Is it too awful, you mean?’ 

‘It’s elephants in battle to the death — a man 
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standing his camera up against the very shock and 
smash, but ; 

‘Of course Leila must see them; but what do you 
see differently?’ 

‘They — the pictures — the last minute — and I 
can’t tell why — make me believe Archie’s still 
alive!’ 

‘We'll go to Leila at once. I came down to the 
station for a missing bag, but that can wait!’ 

He talked as they walked up the hill: ‘You know 
I was there — on the spot — just before and just 
afterward. The part the camera shows is the action 
entire — which I missed. There’s a moment in 
which the big whitish bull, after finishing the Sa- 
madhi elephant that looks like Bhishma or Bhima 
— a moment, in which the big whitish bull locates 
the camera and makes a dash for it.’ He was try- 
ing to state it exactly. ‘Archie kept on winding film 
until the screen goes empty — that’s the whole of it 
—only, in the last fraction of a second, another 
head breaks in. At least, it looked so to me, and it 
intervened as if to fend off the charge of the killer. 
If Archie hadn’t been saved or carried away — there 
would have been something to show 

Calista quickened her pace: ‘Let’s not say any 
more until we get to Leila.’ 

They reached the bungalow and had talked for 
several minutes, when the elder sister put in a perti- 
nent question: ‘Did you know the new elephant, 
the dark head that came between at the very last?’ 

Tod couldn’t answer directly. ‘It was all too 
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quick,’ he said. ‘I got a flash, but couldn’t exactly 
believe. We’ll have to see it again, we three. I’ll go 
and arrange now.’ He turned to Leila. ‘Don’t let 
this thing start up your hopes because of what I said. 
Winchell didn’t seem to see any reason to be hope- 
ful.’ 

He met a look that Leila hadn’t shown him before 
Calista’s coming. The latter went with him, to stop 
at the station about her bag. After walking down- 
hill for several minutes, her question had the effect of 
straightening Tod’s back. 

‘Leila stands up and takes it, doesn’t she?’ 

‘Never saw any one like her,’ said Tod. 

‘When a person learns to take punishment like 
that — there doesn’t seem much further need for it, 
does there?’ Calista added. 

That seemed to convey that there was some mean- 
ing in general to tragedy and pain. ‘You mean if 
one could get graceful in meeting his bumps — 
they’d presently stop automatically?’ he inquired. 

‘Yes,’ she said, as a matter of course. ‘I’ve seen 
Leila through a stretch of waiting days before this. 
She’s certainly grown. It was good for her to have 
you 

He faced her on the narrow walk. ‘All the way in 
from the Shushumnas I dreaded breaking the news 
— dreaded showing myself on her porch with Grief. 
It turned out the other way round. It was I who 
collapsed. I hadn’t been in the house ten minutes 
before she was taking care of me.’ 

‘You have helped her ‘ 
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‘I don’t know what came over me, but I was like a 
chap who reaches home only to go to pieces ' 

‘It was what you saw up in the dark that night — 
when you were back for the camera. Leila told me 
of it ; 

‘Those birds had me funked pink.’ 

‘Every one has his own special horror.’ 

‘Your sister said that.’ 

‘I believe it’s true. You may be glad you’ve met 
yours. I haven’t met mine yet.’ 

‘You think everybody’s got to meet his?’ 

‘Oh, yes.’ 

Surely life wasn’t all cut and dried like this... . 
They had arranged for another projection with 
Winchell, procured the lost bag and were on the 
way back. ‘Leila wrote me that you had gone with 
Gobind that time you left Sarampur. Wasn’t it 
great good fortune to have that journey on Bhishma? 
And you actually met — tigers?’ 

‘I’ve always wished you could have heard about 
all that from Gobind,’ he said, finally relieved. ‘Es- 
pecially about the night we got back to Sarampur. 
I’ve often thought if you’d only been there. It was 
something you’d have taken to—like that night you 
and I stood together at Bhishma’s head. Captain 
Lemp was looking through the posts. .. . It all came 
about because I was so cold that morning, before 
the sun reached us, and I left Gobind and Bhishma 
starting up-slope to find the light and warmth.’ His 
report to her ended with the firelit faces of the ma- 
houts in the Maternity Ward — their raised hands 
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— Bhishma following every phase of the narrative, 
even kneeling as if to finish the tiger. ‘A great 
show,’ he finished lamely, ‘and Gobind gave me 
this t 

He took out the little ivory elephant and placed 
it in her hands. Her face colored. She started as if 
to lift it to her lips. ‘This means more than we 
know. You always seemed to belong best — in the 
stockade at Sarampur.’ 


The three were in the dark before Winchell’s di- 
minutive canvas. With the two women present, the 
photographer seemed to have lost vigor. He did his 
part, but made no comments from the back of the 
hall, his conclusion being apparently that no woman 
on earth should be allowed to see her husband 
charged by a mad elephant — until his camera 
blurred. Neither of the women made a sound; si- 
lence was complete, in fact, except from the mecha- 
nism at their backs. : 

The unexampled action unfolded; the moment 
neared in the picture of the appearance of the inter- 
vening head. Tod braced himself, but excessive ten- 
sion perhaps frustrated his eye. The thing was over 
again and he couldn’t be sure. 

Empty white showed on the screen. 

Leila slowly arose when it was over. | ‘Grief 
shouldn’t be left any longer — I’ll hurry home,’ she 
said. 

‘She wants to be alone,’ from Calista. Now in the 
light of outdoors, Tod saw that the girl herself was 
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shaken, ill. ‘Anything white affects me as nothing 
else. No, it wasn’t the ending. You had prepared 
me for that.’ 

‘The Pariah?’ 

‘Yes, but how does he happen to be named that? 
And how did you hear?’ 

‘I may be wrong. I heard about him from a na- 
tive boy in Samadhi— whitish tusker, one that 
doesn’t walk with men. When I saw Archie’s pic- 
ture — I couldn’t think of anything else to call him.’ 

‘It was he who made it so hard for me to watch. 
And what is it you saw at the last that gives you 
hope — that elephant’s head that got in the way?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘I can’t be sure enough to say 

Calista let him alone in his vain struggle to get 
it straight. Meanwhile they were abroad in the 
empty upper hills around Saubala having made a 
big circle above the bungalow. 


‘... They have been. married over eleven years’ 
— Calista was speaking of Merlin and Leila and her 
life with them — ‘and I guess Archie found out that 
he married me, too. I was only twelve then, and, 
except when away since at school different times, I 
haven’t given them much rest... . Just to stand on 
the outer edges of their lives was the deepest of all 
my studies.... They were terribly drawn to each 
other, but at first there was so much on the outside 

of each that didn’t dovetail; all sorts of inequalities 
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to be planed down — but terribly drawn always and 
suffering about it ; 

‘I never saw two people get along better 

‘They’ve worked it out. They’ve worked hard, 
and then Archie has been away a great deal. That 
builds something that years of routine at home 
misses. ... We lived in Southern California before 
coming here to India — back in the foothills from 
Los Angeles. I liked it there, but Archie was suffer- 
ing over his work at that time. His ideas couldn’t 
seem to fit into the markets. They wouldn’t give 
him a free hand; messed up his arrangements, and 
this made it hard for Leila and every one near, be- 
cause he suffers unbearably when his work is not go- 
ing over. During that time he was photographing 
wild animals round the studios — little odd jobs of 
danger no one else cared to do. And he was really 
breaking — until Leila took him away. I think he 
would have turned bitter and impossible if he hadn’t 
made good soon after that. He went into the South 
American jungles — Leila waiting for him at Trini- 
dad. He got some pictures of jaguars that were 
never caught before ‘ 

‘The shadow cats,’ said Tod. 

‘Yes, very difficult, almost impossible, it’s said, to 
work with, but after weeks in among the fevers, he 
came trudging out with something no one else had. 
He doesn’t want money — not much, that is — 
only enough to get the world out from underfoot, as 
he says. But he’s goaded on by some inner drive to 
get something especially awful or beautiful before 
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the public. Then he forgets that particular thing.’ 

‘T’ve heard him say ‘‘I’ve photographed that,’’’ 
Tod said and inquired, ‘Where were you all the 
time they were in South America?’ 

‘I was in a girls’ school up near Sierra Madre. A 
hard stupid time that was. Just a few girls in that 
school, and the woman who ran it was a theosophist, 
incredibly learned, but no housekeeper. Vibrated so 
high she couldn’t see the sinks and floors and bath- 
rooms. Pretty nearly lost my health in that eight 
months at her house, because I couldn’t eat the 
things she touched, but at the same time my mind 
was opened to new worlds, endlessly bigger than 
this. Oh, it was very much worth while at Mrs. 
Wentible’s, if only for the books she had. In that 
little while, I went through the three great volumes 
of the Secret Doctrine twice. It held me like a 
novel ‘ 

‘What’s that?’ 

Calista laughed. A little while afterward Tod 
realized that either she hadn’t answered or else he 
hadn’t listened very well; certainly he didn’t know 
yet what the Secret Doctrine was. But this he knew, 
that everywhere Calista Burbank had been through 
past years, she had made intricate and passionate 
studies in the lives of people she was thrown with 
— close-ups; her contacts not many, but soul deep. 
Her divining powers, as shown in certain character 
studies, alarmed him, for he knew he himself was 
steadily on the table under her strong glass. 

‘But one thing I learned beside Hindu metaphys- 
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ics at that school,’ Calista added, ‘even if I nearly 
starved to death and looked scrawny and bulgy in 
the head when Leila and Archie came back from 
South America — I learned there, as I never could 
elsewhere, how to keep clean. Mrs. Wentible was a 
great teacher — how not to do it.’ 

They started down. Talk veered to the present as 
they neared the bungalow. Calista had volunteered 
to tell him what she meant by saying he was so 
changed, the first minute she saw him yesterday. 
‘It’s something you should be glad about. It hasn’t 
to do with what you call weakness about those birds. 
That experience hasn’t hurt you any. You're not so 
sure of yourself, not so glassy hard. It makes you 
easier to be with : 

Below, the bungalow lay in long tree shadows; the 
afternoon rapidly darkening. They approached it 
from the rear. Leila came to the door of the summer 
kitchen, her hand raised. She vanished. Grief 
stirred out to meet them, dragging his limbs. He 
turned back into the doorway, as if ashamed of his 
decrepitude....‘And I think you will find out, for 
years and years, more about the meaning of the 
little ivory elephant and Gobind’s giving it to you. 
It will open up to you gradually what the mahouts 
meant — as you are able to see more 

They had paused in the summer kitchen. Leila 
and Grief were in the front room, which was already 
dark from the vined windows. Now plainly they 
heard footsteps on the gravel in front, a whimpering 
cry from the dark interior of the house; the slow step 
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now onthe porch. That instant from Leila a quick 
breath was heard, as of one starting up in the dark. 
Grief now barked. Calista left Tod, darting forward. 
In the front room the skeleton of the dog had come 
to life — complicated as a crab, hind feet racing 
parallel with the front pair, and through the glass 
of the door Tod saw the wraith of Merlin in the even- 
ing shadows, standing on the porch, one shoulder 
sagging below the other — white smile — frantic 
terrier now fighting with the door, making it harder 
for Leila to open. 

Man and woman were together then, the woman 
in his arms; they heard his tired sigh. Tod, draw- 
ing back, found Calista’s hand reaching for his in 
the revelation the instant brought them. It was al- 
most visible — the healing that went from Leila’s 
breast to the sagging shadowy figure held close! 

They saw Merlin stoop to pick up his dog. Tod 
started to leave the room, but Calista’s fingers 
stayed tight. Then, over Leila’s shoulder, Merlin’s 
face found them. He seemed quite unsurprised that 
they were there. He came forward presently, his 
hand reaching out to Tod’s shoulder, as if the 
younger man were one of the house — then a fum- 
bling tone: 

‘I’m a bit tired : 

That instant Tod saw Leila’s look as she stood at 
Merlin’s back, her anguished nod to Calista. No 
movement of the lips, but what her eyes meant was 
the single word: 

‘Smashed!’ 
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LEILA’s steps about the house were never silent for 
long. Tod lay awake through the hours of the night. 
Grief scratched at his door and was hastily ad- 
mitted. The dog lay very still across the man’s arm 
as he had not done since the camel passage from 
Samadhi — and this with Merlin home. Tod fan- 
cied him asking, asking —the meaning of the 
change that had come over his master. 

At daylight there was a knock at his door. It 
was Leila, who said: ‘He is sleeping now. He has 
been badly hurt and remembers only Darhana and 
his coming home from there.’ 

‘Darhana!’ 

‘Of coming-to in Darhana and of being taken care 
of by the elephant mahout you spoke of.’ 

‘Gudakesha?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Why, how could he get to Darhana from the 
slopes of Samadhi? It’s impossible jungle, except 
to a few wise heads!’ 

‘He seems to know nothing of that. He doesn’t 
answer questions.’ 

In the astonishment of the moment Tod could 
only ask: ‘Do you suppose he’d like me to be with 
him?’ 

‘Perhaps when he wakes — to find you there.’ 

Merlin waked only to doze back with a vague, 
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weary smile at Leila, but that afternoon he arose and 
sat in a chair for a time, Tod still holding back the 
questions that burned his brain. 

Merlin explained in a tone of dull apology that the 
camel journey from Darhana had been long and 
difficult. ‘You'll have to excuse me for lying up this 
way. They said I wasn’t fit for travel 
. “They?’ 

‘Gudakesha, you know!’ Merlin’s hands moved 
across the wire hair of Grief’s back in a trace of the 
old way, but his eyes held nothing for Tod to grip 
to of the days they had known together. ‘Guda- 
kesha — old wise one, you know — master-mahout 
for Bond-Finley — took me in. Fact is, I came-to 
in his charge — broken shoulder — many weeks. 
Didn’t want me to go so soon, but I managed to 
make a caravan and stay with it.... Where have 
I seen you before? Was it at the Great Serai?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Tod, holding hard not to cry out the 
question, ‘But how under Heaven did you get to 
Darhana from the slopes of Samadhi?’ 
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THE absence of Merlin’s real self was like an im- 
movable shadow over the house; little change for 
several days. The camera was back in the front 
room, but when word reached Tod that Winchell 
was about to start for Bombay with his picture out- 
fit he determined to act on a haunting idea. ‘I’ve 
been thinking that Merlin should have a look at his 
own masterpiece,’ he said upon finding the moving- 
picture man. 

_ ‘It will have to be to-day, then.’ 

‘It’s going to be hard — to get him here, perhaps. 
You see he’s sagged a little after reaching home — 
long journey from the Shushumnas, but I’ll see what 
can be done 

‘I say, Sessions!’ 

‘Yes?’ 

‘You say he had a broken shoulder, but what hap- 
pened to his head?’ 

‘A blow of some kind — mark above his left 
temple.’ 

‘Was it ivory?’ 

‘Archie isn’t talking yet.’ 

‘Have you thought that it might not be the best 
thing for him — to see that last stuff of his upon the 
screen?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Then again it might 
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‘That’s just the point.’ 

Leila favored the chance. Calista paled at the 
thought of seeing the ‘Pariah’ again. ‘Oh, I’ll go, 
of course, but I think I feel about him, just as you 
do about those birds,’ she said to Tod. 

Archie himself wearily resisted. ‘I’d a little rather 
not go out anywhere,’ he said. Leila’s low tones 
worked with him. ‘But I don’t see why I should have 
to do this,’ he repeated. ‘You see, I do not care for 
pictures ‘ 

Yet he went with Leila, dressed and entered the 
gharrie obediently when it came. 

The look in Winchell’s eyes as he took the hand 
of the man who had captured the impossible, opened 
one door into life a little wider for Tod. He saw how 
it requires one in the game really to appreciate an- 
other. 

‘I don’t know why I came here,’ Merlin remarked. 
‘I’m better at home just as I am 

Winchell responded quickly: ‘We wanted your 
word on this — if it possibly could be managed. I 
promise not to keep you 

Merlin took his seat at Tod’s left, Leila still 
farther to the left, Calista at his right. Tod sawa 
puzzled, pathetic look on the sick man’s face as the 
projection-room darkened. The tone was almost 
pleading: ‘You see, I don’t care for pictures.’ 

‘I wouldn’t either,’ said Tod. 

The high gravelly bench of the Shushumna slope 
flashed on. The elephant ‘conference’ was in ses- 
sion, the gray elephants in one group at first, the 
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black defenders in another. Marvelous photogra- 
phy —a fact more deeply impressed on Tod each 
time — the way the two groups had been caught 
pairing off for battle. The lens presently focussed 
upon the duel of the spotted monster and the great 
male of Bhishma’s likeness — action which brought 
nothing to Merlin, no break in the crush of his weari- 
ness. In the reflection from the screen Tod saw that 
hope was faltering in the eyes of the woman beyond. 
The old sense of dread closed in upon himself — 
the feeling of the night he had returned for the 
camera. He studied the settings now, his eyes leav- 
ing the central figures to catch a possible secret 
among the mammoth heads that moved in the 
outer circle. 

Calista was sitting in rigid silence. The Samadhi 
elephant was losing ground. The sidewise fighting 
of the ‘Pariah’ seemed more and more revolting, 
yet invincible. 

At this instant Merlin bent to Tod with dry, in- 
sufferable tone: ‘I’ve really seen quite enough of this. 
You see, I’m a little tired yet. I don’t quite get — 
why I had to come ‘ 

‘Only a minute or two more — please 

Then, notwithstanding all the outer pressures, 
Tod fell away into the thrall of darkness he feared. 
The sinking of the great Shushumna was before his 
eyes; exhaustion from watching the death-blows of 
the ghastly tusker was in his limbs, yet the walls of 
the projection-room were again alive for him, with 
the shadows of that hideous nightfall. He felt him- 
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self reaching for the camera — within the circling 
stench of these naked heads. Calista broke the 
spell, her touch upon his wrist; her horrified eyes 
staring forward. ‘Please help me— hold for me 
’ he heard her whisper vaguely. 

‘Just a minute,’ his lips mumbled. 

Leila’s silence was deathlike. 

Now Tod was watching closely as the final mo- 
ment neared — insane trumpeting as the whitish 
tusker stood with lifted head above the fallen — 
the instant of his locating and charge at the camera. 
‘Now watch, Archie,’ he whispered, as his hand 
closed upon Merlin’s knee. For a third time his eyes 
fixed in utmost strain to catch the secret of the dark 
stranger. 

The ‘Pariah’ came on. The intervening head 
bored in, the snout of the killer swerved slightly 
aside. Tod felt a jerk of the body at his left, Merlin 
springing up, a single hoarse, startling call: 

‘Judy!’ 

The veil in his brain was rent that instant, and the 
woman had him to her breast. 


The package of films was placed in Tod’s hand. 

‘The fact that I don’t get it doesn’t make it not 
all right,’ Winchell said. 

Tod gripped his hand a last time. Merlin had al- 
ready hurried out, his head bowed. He turned curi- 
ously in the daylight, rubbing his eyes; then, taking 
Leila’s arm, hastened toward the bungalow. Tod 
and Calista arrived a little later, but Leila met them 
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on the porch. ‘He wants you,’ she whispered to Tod, 
pointing to the summer kitchen. He saw the fighting 
hope in her face. Merlin was there, sitting with 
elbows on knees; his face lifted from his hands. 

‘Sit down,’ he said. ‘...Oh, I’m onto her job 
now! It was to keep the rogues and the common 
gray elephants out of Samadhi—to keep them 
thinned out, their numbers down, so they wouldn’t 
be so likely to overrun the inner country.’ He reached 
for Tod’s outstretched hands, a trace of the old 
light in hiseyes. ‘It was her enemies that she tricked 
into the stockades for the British. Oh, I see what 
old Gudakesha meant now all right!’ 

‘Then it really was Drona — that came?’ 

“You saw her break into the picture, didn’t you — 
just before I heaved the camera?’ 

“Yes, I even saw the arrowy scar, but I couldn’t 
believe.’ 

‘Old Judy, of course. She beat him to me — not 
quite, though ’ His hand came up to the 
wound above his temple, adding: ‘He grazed me 
there all right, and I went dark with the camera.... 
To think I could have forgotten all those weeks 
about pictures like that...and you brought the 
camera safely back from — from , 

‘Samadhi.’ Tod stood above the other in silence 
while the seconds ticked. ‘Archie,’ he added, ‘I’ve 
got to know one thing — the fallen one which the 
white tusker put down and out — it wasn’t old 
Bhishma f 

“Why, no — Drona’s bodyguard — Bhima! I was 
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pretty well involved with the camera that day, but 
couldn’t miss that... but, I say, can you believe 
that I didn’t see Judy, until the mottled beast 
trumpeted and started my way?... Also, I recall 
now that while I was laid out in Darhana, Guda- 
kesha took to mourning for Bhima. So he couldn’t 
have come back from Samadhi f 

“Yet Drona came back?’ 

‘I’m telling you, and she was there when I left.’ 

Now from Tod came the question of all: ‘How 
did you get to Darhana, Archie?’ 

Merlin stared at him. ‘Why, don’t you see? I 
couldn’t walk. I was out — dark. Judy ‘ 

“You think she picked you up and carried you?’ 

‘No thinking about it!’ 

Leila came between them, meaning to spare 
Archie further effort, but the latter’s voice followed 
Tod as he turned away: ‘I came-to in Gudakesha’s 
care in Darhana and Drona was there.... You 
heard Gudakesha say that the enlightened know the 
way from Darhana to Samadhi.’ © 
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THERE really wasn’t an excuse for staying indefi- 
nitely. Merlin’s improvement was daily observable; 
also there was the rest of the world for Tod to see. 
But his advances toward departure were desultory 
and half-hearted. ‘I’ll have to get myself together 
one of these mornings for a big pull,’ he frequently 
thought as he rose, but each day weakened him 
again. Leila said: ‘Oh, it won’t seem right at all 
without you!’ Merlin said: ‘Don’t be restless, Ses- 
sions. We’ve got another trek to make somewhere 
and must talk about it.’ Calista said —— 

This and that, on many subjects of much im- 
portance, in her own way and no other. The two 
came to know the city of Saubala with a lingering 
intimacy as if it were Florence or Vienna, instead of 
a windy, dusty, and just at present excessively hot 
caravan terminal, in a soiled and uncommon fold of 
Asia’s ancient garment. 

With new life and continuity of consciousness 
flowing into Merlin again, lamplight was differently 
bright each night in the little bungalow on the hill. 
Grief moved from one to another, his stub whacking 
so furiously that at times his back feet couldn’t 
track. Also there were days in the higher hills 
with Calista — up into the hazes in the early morn- 
ing with canteen and a package of food.... From 
one of these they returned in mid-afternoon to find 
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Leila watching for Merlin on the front porch. ‘He’s 
been gone hours,’ she said. ‘Something’s afoot to 
keep him down there so long, for he hates the 
town.’ 

Tod and Calista went in search. Merlin was 
sighted among the shops, but did not move to join 
them; merely waved, and kept his distance, a coolie 
following with packages. 

‘He seems busy,’ said Tod. ‘We’d better go 
back. Besides, you didn’t wear a hat. The natives 
are pointing to your uncovered head. The sun’s 
dangerous even yet ; 

‘You always forget my hair is thick as a turban.’ 

They reported to Leila. ‘He’s shopping,’ said 
Calista. ‘Seems mighty rushed,’ said Tod. 

‘We're evidently to have a festival, but I can’t 
make out the reason,’ Leila decided. ‘He doesn’t 
remember any of the anniversaries I do, but has his 
own peculiar tamashas. They don’t happen often, 
but he takes full charge.’ 

The afternoon was still sultry, though the shadows 
were long when Merlin appeared, free-handed, two 
coolies now, so many were the parcels, Grief in high 
and important tension. 

‘I found some matchless tea,’ the tardy one 
called, bundling the coolies off the porch, ‘some 
leaves that used to go by caravan from Peking to 
Petrograd, but we'll try that for breakfast. Coffee 
to-night — Guatemala berries to grind with a paper 
of fine Batavian we have already. ... Here’s Florida 
grapefruit in glass; some small spirits from Glasgow 
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and Dublin. Leila, you haven’t done away with that 
cask of Spanish sherry?’ 

‘There’s some left,’ she said, watching like a wall 
flower. 

‘But, come, Sessions, I’d suggest right now a sip 
of cool Bass before bath : 

The latter was catching the spirit. That word 
‘bath’ brought back the old camel days on the 
tableland — how often he had seen Merlin in the 
chill night winds even if there was only a tin cup 
of water to spare! Just now he heard Leila whisper 
to Calista: ‘Let him quite alone. He isn’t often 
this way.’ 

Merlin’s idea of a feast, in:sultry Saubala at least, 
had little to do with fowls and fishes or cuts of firmer 
flesh; it was a sort of gathering to the table of little 
luxuries from around the world, the things the 
separate peoples excelled and delighted in, sparing 
a bit of their stores only for export. He had found 
some dowager ginger from Peking, a jar of sage 
honey from the San Bernardinos, garnitures of dried 
seaweed from the Inland Seaof Japan. In a mourn- 
ful tone, he began as the lamps were lighted: 

‘When a country has spent two hundred years of 
sorrow, perfecting a distillation as Ireland has done 
for this,’ indicating a small crockery from which 
rose a glazed shamrock, ‘I’m against taking its edge 
off with even the most trusted liqueur.’ 

‘I wouldn’t risk water even,’ said Tod, drawing 
closer into the feeling of the party. Leila was sitting 
back with a cluster of white grapes in her hand; 
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Calista tasting everything and keeping quiet By 
exertion of force as Tod could see. 

In tones of a guide to tourists, Merlin pronounced, 
holding aloft a dusky-papered cigarette: ‘Grown in 
Turkey, cured in Egypt in Nile sunlight, carried up 
the Adriatic for select Austrian workmen who pur- 
veyed to Russian princes in their day —I should 
say, this tobacco has known its Mediterranean ; 

‘T’ll need a bit more coffee to go with mine,’ said 
Tod. 

The cognac was shoved across. Calista filled his 
coffee-cup and again sat down opposite. The lamp- 
light seemed to stop at her yellow hair, and in the 
dense shadows behind, Tod could fancy anything, 
but chiefly a herd of elephants strolling by. At 
length he saw Leila put her finger across her lips. ° 
Evidently she was aware through telepathy of her 
own that Merlin was making ready for significant 
utterance. The latter drew a great newspaper sheet 
from his coat, and, directing a penetrating look at 
Tod, remarked: 

‘You haven’t been entirely pleasant about stay- 
ing on here for some days, and this is going to make 
you properly penitent. Listen from the ‘ Pioneer”’ 
of a week back, but you’d better take a look at the 
heading first yourself ; 

The single word ELEPHANTS appeared at the top 
of one of the broad inner columns; also the capped 
names, Drona, Bhishma, Bhima, Bond-Finley, 
stood out from the text below, thrilling greetings in 
print. 
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‘The news point of the ‘‘Pioneer’’ story is the 
recent disappearance of a certain priceless female, 
as I understand it,’ Merlin casually announced, and 
proceeded to read: ‘...the second of the great 
Shushumna elephants to break for freedom from the 
Darhana stockades within the past ten weeks.’ 
(‘The report, you see, is from the Saubala corre- 
spondent, word having reached him from the Shu- 
shumnas, by one of the caravans, doubtless.’) ‘The 
first was Bhima, one of the lordliest of his type, 
returning to the wild state after full twenty years 
in the British service. On that occasion Drona, the 
keystone of the herd, now also missing again, left 
with him, but on the morning of the third day there- 
after she was found to have returned, appearing in 
her own place, though half a hundred natives were 
still broadcast in search. Not so on her recent forth- 
going 

Merlin’s eyes could no longer hold the print. 
‘There it is,’ he said. ‘She and Bhima went out to- 
gether. Ten weeks —it’s near three months ago 
now.. Judy came back and Bhima didn’t — our 
pictures holding the secret. Now Judy’s gone again 
for good and all, doubtless : 

‘Do you suppose she would have stayed out the 
first time if it hadn’t been for you?’ Tod asked. 

‘Possibly not, for there’s still another point. Lis- 
ten , 

Merlin’s eyes found the center of the column again 
and read: ‘... coupled with the latest disappearance 
of Drona from the Bond-Finley herd in Darhana is 
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another recent great loss from the Sarampur stock- 
ade, also a Shushumna, perhaps the widest-known 
and best-loved of all great sires in British India — 
Bhishma.’ 

‘Just lately?’ Tod managed to inquire. 

‘Why, yes, since I left Darhana— timed with 
Drona’s stepping out, in fact.’ Merlin paused for a 
swallow of sherry before adding, ‘Bhishma gone from 
Sarampur, Drona from Darhana — means more to 
us than that the elephant service in British India has 
suffered a powerful crimp!’ 

‘What do you make of it — that the two alephants 
are working together a thousand miles apart?’ Ca- 
lista asked. 

‘Not only that, but each moving toward one cer- 
tain point.’ 

‘Does it say anything about Gobind Jha?’ from 
Tod. 

Merlin laughed. ‘The whole point for one who 
has eyes to see. Gobind Jha, master of Sarampur 
mahouts, grieved so hard — that he had to resign 
—that’s what it says. The point is, Sessions, 
thanks to you, we’re in on a matter only known to 
the most trusted of mahouts of India, a matter 
that Bond-Finley would give a fortune to know 
about : 

‘Why thanks to me?’ 

‘Didn’t you bring word of Samadhi?’ 

‘You think Drona and Bhishma have gone back 
there — finished their exile?’ 

‘Come now, Sessions. It’s been wide open from 
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the first. The next we'll hear that old Gudakesha, 
refused to be comforted and has grieved himself into 
resigning — probably on the way now to those de- 
lectable slopes we’ve come from. Why, it’s simple 
as a child’s building-blocks that there’s a gather- 
ing on of the elect men and elephants in the inner 
habitat : 

The spell. of Samadhi had suddenly possessed the 
room, full-powered. It was almost as if they heard 
the night wind of the tableland on the out journey. 
In the eyes of the two women Tod saw the dawning 
of strange lights. He was not alone at the moment 
in seeing the hidden purpose back of Merlin’s present 
party. a 

‘Shall I take the Iran rugs?’ Leila said. 

Calista’s mouth was never so sparkling as it 
parted for the issue of words, and as suddenly forgot 
them, lost in Tod’s exultant look. 

‘The party as it stands,’ said Merlin, ‘five camels 
from Saubala. I begin to see that it was ordained — 
for the four of us.’ 
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For gouging irritations, a prolonged sea voyage or 
mountain camp experience is nothing to compare 
with an extended journey camel-back. Merlin and 
Leila appeared so remarkably one to Tod from their 
many difficult campaigns together that any other 
pair, married or otherwise, would feel like outsiders 
in trying to come up to their rhythm. In the main 
Calista wasn’t proving a pest, rather a thoroughbred 
in her meridian hours, revealing a fine fearless unaf- 
fectedness in these high moments, but all had to 
grant her propensity for crossing Tod’s path when 
the strain of caravan days became too severe. 

There was a deeper trouble; Calista on the gray 
interminable tableland toward the Great Serai 
wasn’t the Calista of the bungalow in Saubala. From 
the night of the party had followed a few rare and 
chosen-among-days of preparation, ending with a 
smash almost as the packs were laid against the ribs 
of the dromedaries. 

Merlin intimated that a Chinaman must have 
done it. It was certainly bobbed, but the execu- 
tioner had lost heart in places. It was gone — Ca- 
lista’s long blonde hair thick as aturban. Tod dis- 
covered it first at the moment her camel was ready 
to kneel — Calista in leather breeches — spirit 
flown — she who had stood with him at Bhishma’s 
head that night in Sarampur, who had pressed her 
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way into a certain Rest House room — vanished, 
incognito. 

Her nose and lips were sunburned first day out. 
Apparently she was disposed to stare at the sun and 
use no complexion aids or niceties whatsoever. 
Also from exposure, for they faced not only the 
strong light of the days, but the strong winds, there 
appeared a little scurfy look on her chin, somewhat 
to the left of the corner of her mouth. One night, 
when Tod came near her at the fire she said: ‘Don’t 
come near. I’m filthy, I’m so tired.’ He didn’t get 
the exact connection until later when realizing that 
fatigue is said to be a poison. 

She seemed to have much to think about of her 
own concerns, but it wasn’t safe for her and Tod to 
mix words. Once after a brush he heard Leila say 
gently: ‘Why, Calista, I never saw you act like 
this!” and the murmur of a protesting answer 
reached him from a distance. Merlin drew Tod 
apart at that time. ‘The trouble seems to be, Ses- 
sions, that she can’t drive your camel and her own, 
too,’ he laughed. ‘But it’s only a phase. That’s 
what they’re made of — phases, on the outside. 
Inside, they’re stability itself —some of them. 
The fact is, I’d feel important if Calista took such 
an interest in me : 

Mainly she wore the soft leathery riding-clothes, 
occasionally varying them with a skirt, in which 
case she pleased herself with woolen stockings of 
brown or gray. An excellent traveler, surprisingly 
light and tireless, taking for granted all the arduous 
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hours, not an ‘I can’t’ in her category — but gone 
the Calista of the night of the Saubala feast in 
whose flowing hair the lamplight ended and the 
magic pictures began. 

She ate to suit herself and not much. One of the 
evenings before reaching the Great Serai, there were 
boiled potatoes, the last of the stock brought from 
Saubala. Even by this time anything untinned was 
to be celebrated. Calista helped Leila serve, fixing 
her own plate last. Tod, who was ravenous, saw 
her take three or four very small potatoes in their 
skins, break them down with a fork, sprinkle over 
some drops of olive oil and a handful of raisins — 
Calista’s supper taken standing with a cup of 
cold water. 

‘No tea — I'd be pinned awake all night!’ 

Mainly she appeared insect-proof. If one did 
light, she was not alarmed and passed it off with 
remarkably little scratching afterward. ‘It’s only 
when I’m depressed or irritated or disagreeable — 
that they really bother me’ — which Tod took for 
one of those sayings. She proved fussy on one 
point alone — her shelter at night, fixing it with no 
thought of protection from wind or rain, but from 
the moon. ‘A true native of Samadhi,’ Merlin re- 
marked. ‘Won’t she appreciate hearing the native 
say, It is of the moon, not the sun!’’ when things 
go rotten?’ 

‘It makes me dream,’ said Calista. ‘It’s a corpse 
hanging up there. Its presence is like unpleasant 
hands.’ She needed very little covers so long as the 
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moon devils were shut away. ‘I don’t feel cold. 
I just curl up and am not there,’ she explained. 

Tod and Merlin by sundown each night were 
ready for a dinner feature, and Leila would somehow 
poise between them, the image of a woman who 
spoils a man. Possibly it was because Archie had 
been so much away that she took such care, staying 
with him to the very end of the meal without even 
picking up the used dishes, serving always. If she 
had any preferences or particular tastes she didn’t 
express them, finding it easier to fall into Merlin’s 
ways. /Her silence was not a fool’s silence, either, nor 
her acquiescence. As for Calista, who was invariably 
apart before the end of the evening affair, she was 
all tastes, preferences, discriminations, often vividly 
expressed. | 

Once after the Serai, their halt was made by 
running water, and this afternoon the day’s journey 
ended before the heat of the sun was altogether out 
of the west. By some illusion, Tod had supposed 
Calista had gone downstream. Accordingly he 
started up with his soap and towel, positively impas- 
sioned for a full-length bath. Behind a fringe of pale 
green boughs forward the girl’s head and shoulders 
appeared. Tod dropped back, hoping that he had 
made it without drawing her eyes, but at supper he 
met one swift, searching look, a sort of pounce upon 
his mind, as if to tear any possible image away. Yet 
Calista by no means was one to be maimed for good 
and all by one of life’s little accidents of this kind. 
Modesty and kindred shams, which have mainly 
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been found out, had little chance in her character 
against the clean modern strain of her integrity. 
She loved the sunlight on her flesh. 

Other glances Tod remembered, though for his 
life he could not tell why. They were like those 
streets or faces or river scenes that stick in every 
one’s memory and come bobbing up afterward full 
as life, often without seeming connection. One 
chilly morning before the start for the day’s journey, 
he saw her standing before a little hand-mirror hung 
low upon a thorn bush, her knees bent forward 
slightly to lessen her height, her hands to her side 
hair, quick glance and a pat or two.... Once again 
when they rested for a full day in the Upadhis— Ca- 
lista asleep one afternoon upon a pile of rugs, lying 
on her side, face in the hollow of her arm, hair pulled 
back from ears not to be ashamed of — limbs bent, 
one farther back than the other. One could almost 
fancy her running. ‘Quaint little bud, isn’t she?’ 
Merlin whispered. Tod hadn’t a notion of the exact 
nature of the other’s mood. ... Another memorable 
glance for no positive reason: it was finally when 
they had entered the pass and were breathing the 
balm from the southern slopes. Calista had merely 
looked up from her packs; a strange, deep, listening 
look, a dust-stained face, and that was the instant 
Tod realized it was singularly faultless. He scanned 
the features one by one; mouth neither too wide nor 
narrow, lips neither too full nor thin, eyes straight 
and steady, their dark color paled just now by the 
streaked pallors of the west, nostrils flexible and 
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finely cut, nice etchings at the outer corners in which 
one might read humor, high temper, and power of 
concentration. Weariness and dust stains could not 
cover the sense of an exquisite vessel waiting to be 
filled. 

Merlin called: ‘It was just ahead a little way, 
Sessions, that we camped the other time ; 

‘And our rifles were missing in the morning,’ said 
Tod. 

The two women were now slightly apart with the 
blanket rolls, the little string of camels feeding be- 
yond. They were up among the golden days. 
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LEILA and Calista evidently met the same rapture 
that Tod and Merlin had known in their first descent 
of the slopes of Samadhi. The two men were more 
intent to find Gobind, Gudakesha, Drona, Bhishma, 
than the women could possibly be. With no sight or 
word from these old friends in the lower village, a 
sort of chill blank came over them, and humiliating 
sense that they had gone off their heads in the whole 
enterprise in granting that the simultaneous dis- 
appearance of the two Shushumna elephants had 
meant a meeting in Samadhi. It had seemed like a 
sure thing that night of the feast in Saubala, but 
doubts had slipped in gradually with the days over 
the caravan trail— and here and now. Tod saw 
that Merlin was keenly taut over the matter, though 
he said nothing. To each from the contrast of their 
former coming, it was clearer with each moment that 
some inner light was gone from the somnolent slopes 
and the eyes of the people as well. 

“Maybe they haven’t reacted as yet from the day 
of the big battle,’ Merlin remarked. 

‘They certainly hadn’t when I left,’ said Tod. 

The elders, whom they had called the three wise 
men, were no longer to be seen in the lower village, 
though the little party was made quite comfortable; 
the sisters especially welcomed by the native women, 
carried softly higher each hour on tides of quiet joy. 
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It became clear to Tod and Merlin that their pre- © 
sence brought the whole party into a more intimate 
relationship with the natives than the two had en- 
joyed before. It transpired, however, that the over- 
tures of the people were based on the concept that 
Tod and Calista were the same to each other as the 
older pair. 

‘It’s my fault, I think,’ Calista whispered to Tod 
at nightfall. ‘The girls gathered round me, pointing 
to you, and some of them placing two fingers side 
by side. I wasn’t sure what they meant, so shook 
my head. Then they crossed their fingers and I took 
them to mean we weren’t — weren’t ’ Calista 
seemed in heavy going, not from the idea, but from 
the difficulty of stating it. ‘So I let that pass,’ she 
hastily tacked on, ‘and I think it should have been 
the other way.’ 

‘No harm done,’ Merlin remarked. ‘You’ve 
merely acknowledged matrimony. Two fingers side 
by side mean brother and sister. As to the other — 
the crossed or locked fingers— you agreed to being 
— hooked.’ 

‘If you know so much — you un-tell them,’ said 
Calista. 

‘That would require more than sign language.’ 

The village had a shrunken look to Tod’s eyes and 
the songs at nightfall were hushed and plaintive. 
Some spell of beauty was lifted. The jungle seemed 
nearer and more menacing. Though Merlin said 
nothing that evening, his disappointment was evi- 
dent and keen in not finding Drona or Gudakesha in 
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Samadhi. The next morning Tod hunted up the 
youth he had talked with before, the one who had 
made the journey to Darhana and learned some few 
words of English in carrying forth the silk. The na- 
tive boy sat on his heels, making known how sorry 
were the days that had fallen on his people. ‘Our 
friends have gone,’ he said repeatedly, until Tod 
caught that he spoke of the Shushumna haths, after 
the manner of the Indian mahouts referring to them 
on equal terms with men. 

Merlin presently approached, as Tod inquired: 
“Have the common elephants taken the place of the 
great ones on the slopes up yonder?’ 

His meaning was not grasped, though he formed 
the question variously. Finally Merlin helped, using 
certain phrases of the nomadic dialects known upon 
the caravan trails. 

To these the boy responded less indefinitely. 
‘There is silence only (or emptiness) up there,’ he 
managed to convey, pointing to the slopes. ‘Our 
friends have been driven far.’ 

Merlin now had the questioning. ‘Have you 
heard of a great female elephant called Drona re- 
turning to Samadhi from service of the foreigners 
and Gudakesha, her mahout?’ 

The boy understood after two or three efforts, but 
they had to laugh at his answer, which sounded like: 
‘That is for us to know and you to find out’ — 
though entirely without any meaning to be pert or 
unpleasant. 

‘Is it,’ Merlin DDN that neither the nobility 
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of the elephants nor the common ones roam the 
slopes above?’ 

The lusterless face turned away from the direc- 
tion he pointed, toward Darhana, in fact, and the 
eyes seemed to reflect the dark heart of the jungle 
that lay between. 

‘Oh, they are there?’ 

‘They are there,’ he repeated, ‘but not the ele- 
phants who walk with men. One is there’ — his 
gaze was fixed on the sickish mist that lay low upon 
the dense hollows of cane in standing water — ‘The 
Pariah of the Moon is there.’ 

‘A whitish mottled bull?’ Merlin asked. 

‘He is of the moon,’ the boy went on, carried in a 
mannerism of his people. 

Past all doubt in the next few minutes it grew upon 
the listeners that the boy spoke of the bull that had 
slain Bhima — that had charged Merlin’s camera, 
With shockingly suggestive stories as before, he con- 
veyed that this Pariah, or outcast, had taken one of 
their people — an old man, ‘from out the very mul- 
berry leaves where the silk was drying,’ and knelt 
upon him before the eyes of his fellow weavers. And 
on another day he had taken a youth and torn him 
apart between the hips and the armpits. This 
cleared for Tod the former vague talk. 

‘He is of the moon, like the tigers — not of the 
sun — very dangerous to mankind.’ Tod caught the 
glint in Merlin’s eyes, but checked a smile. ‘And 
_ this village is a place of labor only,’ the youth ended, 
‘the place of the finishing of a task.’ | 
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‘He probably means something to do with the 
silk harvest,’ Tod said. 

So they came to understand that this which they 
had come to was merely a cast-off shell of the old 
Samadhi; that the true village had moved farther 
eastward, not toward the jungle, and that the 
Shushumna elephants had apparently gone the same 
way. 

‘Instead of us all making a start at first, perhaps 
I’d better go in-country for a look-see,’ Merlin de- 
cided. ‘Would it be asking too much, Sessions — 
for a day or two?’ 

‘No, [’ll stay,’ said Tod. 

‘And keep old Grief, too, will you? I’m afraid he 
hasn’t changed his way of thinking that he’s an ele- 
phant cow-dog. He might make it harder for me to 
come up with the big soft-pads. I’ll be back within 
three days — possibly less.’ 

The second day after he had gone, Calista and Tod 
walked up the slopes from the village following the 
incessant stony talk of the stream. Presently they 
stood at the foot of the great rock which formed the 
chair of the waterfall. Fifty feet, at least, it abruptly 
rose from the deep rocky pool at the base, not split- 
ting apart until over halfway up, where the white 
cascade broke through and fell to the basin below. 
Above the falls the two great rocks almost closed 
together, so there was only a narrow portal for the 
water to gush through. 

Calista was staring up at the rift now and spied a 
ledge at the top of the falls to the right. She began 
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to make her way toward it, climbing hands and feet 
among the wet rocks in the very spray of the lacy, 
pouring waters. ‘Nota little gay to-day in her hunt- 
ing clothes,’ Tod thought, the leather of her boots 
and habit softened from wear like a well-used glove. 

‘You can reach that ledge a lot easier by going 
around the slope and coming down through the rift,’ 
he called, above the din of the falls, but she made 
her objective and there was nothing left for him 
but to follow, gaining the little rocky shelf beside 
her, inaccessible from below save to a goat or lizard, 
very fit. 

‘Have you been here before?’ Calista inquired, 
drawing back from the spray. 

‘Yes,’ Tod panted, ‘but Archie and I came down 
through the rift instead of climbing up. When we 
first looked over from here, an elephant-mother 
and her calf were bathing down below in the pool. 
There were lilies blooming at the edge of the water 
and a lot of butterflies in the air that day.’ 

She stretched out on the ledge, face turned down- 
ward, as if to picture what he described. ‘It’s quite 
wonderful enough now,’ she called, ‘but I always 
hear voices where water is falling like this.’ 

They climbed up through the narrow aperture be- 
tween the great rocks and emerged to the easy slopes 
again, finally nearing the open gravelly place where 
the battle of the elephants had occurred. 

‘The great trees so sunny and still. It hardly 
seems that death could come to a place like this,’ 
Calista said. | | 
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“You’d have thought death could come — five 
laid out when I got here that day. It was in that 
clump of thorn bush that I found the camera.’ 

“And then you didn’t see Archie again until 
weeks afterward in Saubala?’ 

“TI didn’t expect to see him ever again.’ 

Calista bent nearer. ‘I’ve always wanted to ask 
you — if you ever doubted about Drona carrying 
him back all that distance to Darhana?’ 

‘No other way to explain 

‘But Archie couldn’t have known — he wasn’t 
conscious.’ 

‘It wasn’t the natives of the village who carried 
him. I was with Archie all morning and up and 
down the slope afterward. There was no human 
being except ourselves on the slopes — that day. 
These natives never tamper, anyway.’ 

‘It must have been Drona,’ she went on; ‘but 
wouldn’t you like to know just what happened after 
he pitched the camera from him? Do you actually 
think she kept off that hideous fighter? How could 
she — without any tusks? And do you suppose she 
picked him up at once and started off toward the 
jungle and Darhana?’ 

Tod had thought over these things a hundred 
times, but still wasn’t prepared for probing ques- 
tions. ‘She was only gone three days altogether from 
her pickets in Darhana — that time, according to 
the ‘‘ Pioneer.’’’ 

A thin veil of gray cloud stole across the sun. Its 
faint whitish haze was in the air. Sensing the chill, 
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Tod realized they were actually in a faint streamer 
of the cloud itself. Calista’s features showed whiter 
and different, to a degree that he marked the con- 
trast from the night of the bungalow party in Sau- 
bala when her face made such an impression upon 
him. And the other time at the stockade in Saram- 
pur 

Just then over her shoulder a movement registered 
against the dark dusty green of the deodars. He 
must have looked ‘shot’ for a second or two, while 
getting the thing straight — a gray movement, just 
a stir, and the sense of sudden need to keep this 
matter to himself —a study of gray against the 
dusty green of the deodars, the flapping of two 
great ears. 

‘We'd better go back,’ he said. 

She was in no hurry. It was hardly resistance that 
she offered, more like inattention. 

‘It’s really a great mystery, isn’t it?’ she added. 

‘Come on, please.’ 

‘Let’s not hurry.’ 

He caught her wrist. She let her arm come, but 
the rest of her didn’t move, her eyes still lost in the 
thorns where the camera had lain. The figure of a 
great gray bull was nearer in the whitish air. He had 
stirred out from the background of the trees, trunk 
and head lifted, startlingly like the one in Merlin’s 
pictures at the moment of locating the camera. 

‘Why, what’s the matter?’ Calista said, starting 
‘up. Then her head jerked about, following his eyes. 
‘An elephant! But he won’t hurt us 
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‘Maybe not, but he doesn’t look like one of the 
Samadhi elephants. Our best chance is to get back 
into the ravine — that ledge above the falls — if we 
can 

‘Do you think he may ei 

‘He may not be one of the friendlies!’ Tod re- 
peated. She was running beside him like a boy. ‘I 
wouldn’t — so fast,’ he whispered. ‘It might start 
him hurrying, too.’ 

‘Oh, I see.’ Her head bowed queerly. ‘He isn’t 
really after us yet ? 

It was true the mottled one was merely stalking, 
his dignity unbroken so far. Tod’s eyes fixed ahead, 
threading the growths on the rolling slopes to find 
the shortest cut to the ravine at the point just above 
the rift of the two great rocks at the head of the 
waterfall. They had about seventy yards to go, and 
the bull was about the same distance behind. 

‘Oh, if we could only run!’ he heard. 

‘Not while he merely keeps pace.’ 

They had started to scramble up-slope now. He 
didn’t turn just then, but a rumbling scatter of 
gravel reached them, as the beast crossed the open 
space where they had recently halted. 

‘Keep going,’ he panted. 

‘But you come, too!’ 

Plainly any attempt on his part to cover Calista’s 
flight was only holding her back. It wasn’t the 
fierce exertion of the up-slope only, but a kind of 
nightmare — the effect of that great monster rolling 
after them from behind. 
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The ripping-up of the undergrowths jerked Tod 
around. The big maniac’s trot had settled and 
stretched out — his trunk flowing forward toward 
them. Right then Tod had a chance to know what 
Merlin must have felt when he kept on winding that 
day; also to feel how woefully he himself lacked the 
unique daring and skill in a pinch that was his 
friend’s graceful art. 

It was mainly a slide for them down the steep 
bank — Calista rolling over below him, her wide- 
stretched fingers reaching out to the roots and rocks. 
For a second she lay as if stunned, one arm and 
shoulder in the water, but she was up without help 
and he pushed her forward through the narrow por- 
tal between the big rocks. She had fluttered down as 
harmlessly to herself as a leaf. A last look upward 
and he saw the lone bull appear in broadside above 
— the thick blunted tusks, one canny, cunning eye 
that left a watcher wonder-struck. 

‘He can’t get through this narrow place! Oh, I’m 
sure he can’t,’ she gasped, ‘but do you suppose he 
can climb up from the pool in front where we did?’ 

‘That fellow,’ Tod remarked with little breath and 
less sense. ‘How do I know what he’ll do?’ 

Her arm was slightly scratched, red showing, but 
not even in drops. Just now it seemed connected, 
however, with a bloody gleam he had caught in that 
single haunting eye. It was still before him, like a 
wick of red violence burning, and the oil that it 
burned in was patience. 

They moved back out of the spray. The ledge 
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‘faced the west overlooking the village far below. The 
whitish cloud had dissipated. They were still pant- 
ing. He reached for Calista’s arm to bind a hand- 
kerchief round the abrasion. She was hard to do 
anything for, looking down toward the village, not 
even trying to hold her arm still. There were yet two 
or three hours before sunset. Neither of them spoke 
the thought, but Leila would shortly be expecting 
their return. 

That one look of the beast’s eye had changed 
everything for Tod. The more he thought of it, the 
more he felt an unreliability on his part to cope with 
its thirsty destructiveness and the calm hasteless 
certainty it suggested. Now he saw Calista’s facul- 
ties were also bent upon the monster, hard at work. 
‘Why, he really seemed ’ she stopped, but Tod 
vaguely sensed that she was in a severe struggle with 
herself. 

He kept his eyes turned away, for what they held 
was doubtless more honest than his words: ‘We're 
all right for the present.’ 

“You think he is really — the one?’ huskily. 

“You saw Archie’s pictures ’ He was think- 
ing also of the stories the youth had told. 

“Yes, I saw them twice. This is the one — the 
one they call the Pariah.’ She was very brave just 
then and he could sense something of the fine force 
she used in making her lips form the words: ‘Ar- 
chie always said that wild animals hardly ever at- 
tack men — that only once in a long time a tiger or 
an elephant — when crazed or starving \ 
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He nodded, without answer, for he was thinking 
that this elephant was neither crazed nor starving, 
but busy about his own devilish underworld ends. 
The face of the girl turned toward the sun gradually 
took on the look of one confronting a black immov- 
able force. He became aware of the slow passing of 
time. The sun seemed stationary; a fanning breath 
brought the touch of spray to their faces — delicious 
another time in the strong afternoon light, but al- 
ready he felt a bone-deep chill. There was a ripping 
in the brush above. The Pariah must have uprooted 
a young tree, for the sound to reach them through 
the drum of the falls. 

‘I’m going to look again through the rift,’ Ca- 
lista said. He moved after her and peered over her 
shoulder — no sign of the jungle monster anywhere 
among the rock and tree shadows. ‘But I can feel 
him near,’ she said suddenly. ‘Why, Sessions sahib, 
he seems to be getting like all I was ever afraid of 
made into one!’ 
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THEY were back on the ledge when the click of a 
falling rock sounded below; its splash curiously 
isolated from the steady pour of the cascade. They 
craned down to see the outcast stretching himself 
up from the ravine bottom over the glassy rim of the 
big pool. Then they had him in the hideously inti- 
mate — as if peering through a perfectly focussed 
lens — his spine a knotted ridgepole over which the 
vast mottled bulk sagged like a shapeless tent. It 
Was apparent now what had given him the dirty 
look in the motion pictures — vague brownish spots, 
the color of weak coffee and milk. 

The little eyes in that bowed contriving head 
quite ignored them as he began sluicing himself with 
water. Calista lay upon the rocks looking down, 
while Tod figured what chances the Pariah had of 
reaching them from below; certainly no footing for a 
climb for huge pads like his. His lifted trunk, as Tod 
saw it, even if stretched upward would not reach 
within six feet of their ledge. 

‘It can’t be done,’ he muttered, yet there was 
growing upon him, from the nearness of the beast, 
that which made him doubt any mere calculation 
of the eyes. 

Calista shivered. ‘Oh, smell him!’ she said more 
helplessly than at any time so far. 
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Taint was unmistakable in the freshness of alti- 
tude and mist-washed air. 

‘It’s like something I hated as a child — the smell 
of a room when the paper-hangers are there!’ 

Tod caught it definitely now — the smell of size 
and glue. She sat up, her hand reaching toward him, 
a forlorn fighting look in her eyes — the faltering of 
something very brave, indeed. 

‘Why, he seems to be made of everything that I 
loathe and fear!’ 

Now they saw the warty wrinkles under the fore- 
dome as the trunk stretched up toward them. The 
tip quivered searchingly, always higher, trailing 
sentiency with every touch. The lips had been torn 
_and healed white — ugly leech-like dilation and in- 
drawal, as they played silkily along the rocks. Ca- 
lista had gripped his wrist, and Tod sensed in her 
mind something like the temptation one feels to 
jump from a high place. 

‘Don’t — don’t let me, Sessions sahib!’ 

She meant for him to keep her from reaching 
down as to a hand. As they looked into it, the di- 
lating tip vanished, as a nozzle vanishes when its 
stream spurts, and a slugging blast of tepid water 
struck their faces, a brothy, filthy smell. They had 
jerked back — no words for that insult. 

Quite as if unaware, the monster went on sluicing 
himself, without a dart of his eye upward that they 
could detect. Finally the hog-like back stretched 
out, as he let himself down into the ravine again; 
then leisurely he circled the base of the great rock 
to the left, passing from sight. 
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Calista broke the silence: ‘He isn’t gone — oh, I 
can’t feel he’s given up and gone away!’ 

She was right; there wasn’t the stuff in the out- 
cast to quit. He might even want to quit, but 
couldn’t, Tod thought, burdened by the feeling that 
the Pariah’s sort of timeless patience could bring 
solution to any problem. 

‘It isn’t that I’m so afraid of him,’ Calista began. 

‘I’m afraid of him;’ Tod reflected; ‘damned scared 
in fact.’ 

‘It’s that he has made me afraid of something in 
myself!’ she added after a moment, palpably one of 
her things he didn’t try to make sense to. 

_ The sun was lower. Over the jungle he saw a dis- 
‘tant hazy notch where it would go down in an hour 
more. He wished for Merlin — not to get him into 
this, of course, but for something of his that he 
needed now. Merlin could always laugh in a tight 
place; the more the danger, the cooler and steadier 
his handling of himself. Tod had been brought up in 
the idea that life was real, earnest — an inflic- 
tion Merlin seemed to have missed. Calista was 
staring toward the slope at the point where the evil 
one vanished, with the same concentration that she 
had poured upon the clump of thorns a while back. 

‘I know he hasn’t gone,’ she said, as before. ‘He’s 
just trying to fool us.’ A moment later she asked, 
‘Can they see in the night — elephants?’ 

‘Yes, partly at least. I understand they sleep 
little and do a lot of feeding and rambling in the 
dark.’ 
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‘I wonder if we really could hear anything with 
the water sounding so,’ she went on presently, ‘but 
I’ve been hearing Leila calling.’ 

He had heard nothing of the kind, but a minute 
later quite a way down on a slope among the long 
_ shadows, he saw Grief, head down, nosing about for 
their trail. When he turned, Calista had left the 
ledge and was standing at the rift, her back to him. - 
The necessity which was now looming in Tod’s mind 
made that moment very grim. He spoke her name, 
but her hand lifted for silence, and over her shoulder, 
just visible through the rather heavy leafage at the 
upper rim of the ravine, he saw the slowly swaying 
trunk. 

‘He’s been there all the time,’ she said hopelessly. 

‘He’s sure having fun with us. Calista 

‘Yes?’ 

‘Leila's on her way up toward us. I’ve got to gu 
down and send her back 

‘You mean to leave the ledge?’ 

‘No other way. Leila’s coming — toward him. If 
he hangs round up there where he is back of the big 
rock I may go and come without his noticing.’ 

‘Can’t you call to her?’ she said in lowered tones 
as if the Pariah could hear. 

‘I’m ’fraid it might start him her way 

He met her eyes in an altogether new look, as if 
she had the power to draw certain veils when she 
wished. ‘I’ll stay here in the opening. It may help 
to keep him where he is, but Sessions sahib ; 

He hardly heard her words. That look into her 
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eyes still held him. He could only think of it as a 
sudden opening to heights and blue sky like the rift 
in the rocks back of her. 

‘You won’t remember how I’ve acted, will you?’ 
her low voice trailed after him. 

‘I won’t be long’ — was all he could say. 

Tod had it all worked out. He hated to leave the 
ledge, but had met a greater fear in the thought of 
staying and permitting Leila to come up into the 
zone of the monster. Letting himself down the 
narrow, oozy footings to the pool, he felt exposed to 
all fears of the world and underworld. The stream 
widened and became less noisy, the slopes more 
gradual, as he hugged the shadows of the ravine bot- 
tom. What he dreaded most was that Grief would 
sense his approach and begin barking, attracting 
_the enemy’s attention. He gained higher ground for 
“a look. Leila was coming; he waved her back. She 
halted, her lips formed to speak. 

‘Please go back quickly,’ he conveyed, hurrying 
toward her. ‘ Calista’s safe on a ledge above the falls.’ 

He saw the swift question in her eyes — why he 
‘had come to tell her this — then her gaze widened 
to a strained look directed beyond him. Before turn- 
ing, he knew. Against the skyline, up toward the 
big rocks of the cataract, stood the outcast, now be- 
ginning to ease down. Meanwhile Grief caught the 
heap big trouble and started toward it barking 
furiously. A second later Tod saw the terrier braced, 
_ barking uphill before the great bull, as if to hold off a 
soiled iceberg that was beginning to slip. 
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‘Go down to the village and wait, please,’ he said 
quickly to Leila. ‘He can’t reach Calista. I'll make 
my way back to her — as soon as he gets out of the 
way. } 

‘But what about Grief?’ 

‘Don’t wait for him. You go quickly.’ 

He had reason to know Leila Merlin’s quality, but 
never like that moment as she turned without a 
single further word. 

The one hope now was that Grief might hold the 
Pariah’s attention until Leila was safe, possibly even 
until he could regain the ledge. Concealed among the 
rocks of the ravine, the man watched the drama of 
the mite and the monster — something so villainous 
in the curving lure of the outstretched trunk that he 
forgot himself for some seconds in the terrier’s 
bristling nerve. Not more than two feet of daylight 
showed between Grief’s nose and the tip of that devil- 
ish scimitar, held out to pet and crush — before the 
dog gave his first inch, backing down into the ravine, 
holding the peril from his mistress, but so far block- 
ing Tod’s path of return to the ledge. 

Sparring and countering — always that bit of 
open between the treacherous tip and the tiny black 
head — much noise from the little one, silence from 
the monster — until both passed out of Tod’s range 
among the bigger rocks at the foot of the falls. It 
occurred to him then that what he now missed must 
be spread out in close-up for Calista on the ledge. 

Abruptly the barking stopped. It hadn’t died 
out, but stopped in full cry. Minutes of creeping 
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chill after that, and settling dark. If night fell there 
would be no way to know if the monster left the 
ravine, leaving him a clear passage back to the ledge. 
Finally Tod ventured a bit farther upstream, the 
din of the waters louder. Waiting there he began to 
know what Calista meant by hearing voices in the 
torrent. Fancied callings from her distracted him 
now, whimperings from the dog, the soft thudding of 
elephant pads — slow moments of strained listening 
and watching — before the evil one emerged from 
the rocks, making his way up toward the ridge. 

Tod hurried now to gain the ledge while there was 
light. He saw her figure crouched above — the white 
of her face showing in the last daylight from the west, 
upon reaching the rim of the basin at the foot of the 
falls. Her huddled posture showed no change. He 
couldn’t be sure that her hand lifted. His climb 
among the slippery rocks had been hard enough 
in full daylight — harder now... until her hand 
reached down, a lifeless chill from the touch. 

‘Did he get Grief?’ he panted, kneeling before 
her. 

She seemed unable to put words together. 

‘Can’t you speak, Calista?’ 

‘... He played with him, coaxed him — to a cor- 
ner!’ Her hand left Tod’s to point down toward the 
big stones. 

‘But Leila is safe 

‘No one is safe — ever again!’ 
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A FAINT pricking of lights far below in the village, 
hazy points of western stars; always the chill of the 
rocks deepening, the icy breath of the spray reaching 
them at the farthest corner of the ledge. 

Finally a pallor filled the early night spaces. Tod 
remembered the moon as if it were something learned 
about for the first time yesterday, and moved back 
through the rift for a look. There it was — rising 
nearly full in the east, its bulge uncouth, the icy 
deadness of it apparent as never before. He started a 
little way up the bank to the right, feeling for roots 
and twigs, with the credulous hope of building a fire 
on the ledge. | 

‘Is he there?’ Calista called. — 

‘I didn’t see him,’ but just then, at the upper rim 
of the ravine, his upturned eyes beheld the solitary 
one standing motionless, basking in his own dubious 
element. That was the instant he knew something 
of what the Samadhi youth meant by ‘Pariah of the 
Moon.’ No other name fitted like that; certainly a 
ghastly look standing there; less inexplicable now 
what the natives meant by his belonging to the 
moon, not the sun. 

‘Anyway, he can’t get to us now any more than in 
daylight,’ Tod thought, but his feelings were not so 
easily convinced. Plenty of wood to carry back to 
the ledge, but the fine blow of spray in the air had 
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left everything soggy. Calista caught the idea. 
Opening her jacket, she began drying leaves one by 
one against her waist, though utter hopelessness was 
portrayed in every movement. Without studying 
her features, Tod couldn’t miss the harrowing de- 
pression she fought with. Moments afterward, just 
as he was about to risk another precious match, the 
voice at his side began: ‘Sessions sahib, I don’t know 
if you can ever forgive me, but I’m going to be better 
now. More of a ‘ 

‘Let’s get the fire going before we talk.’ 

‘More of what a companion ought to be. I mean, 
it could never be with me again — quite as it was.’ 

He took off his hat and poked the damp match- 
head around in his hair, an old way of coaxing life 
into it. The dull voice went on: ‘It wasn’t fear of 
death, you know, nor Grief’s death, even. It was the 
smell of him, but first of all, the way he moved! Then 
when it came time for you to go — I mean, when we 
knew Leila was coming — it seemed I couldn’t live 
through the minutes just then — couldn’t bear to 
have you go — yet I’d have died, if you hadn’t. Life 
is so perfect — so harrowingly perfect in its tests!’ 

‘It wasn’t hard to decide about my going,’ Tod 
said. ‘I just took one look at how I’d feel toward 
myself if I didn’t : 

‘Would that have been worse to you than being 
killed ?’ 

‘A lot. Oh, I didn’t like going, but staying was 
worse ; 

‘To look a thing in the eyes and do it — oh, that’s 
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the bravest thing!’ she said wistfully. ‘I should 
have known you'd always be like that, when we were 
together that evening at Sarampur by Bhishma’s 
head. I did know — but I forgot.’ 

Under his hand a sick little flame was fighting for 
its life; he scarcely breathed. Calista went on talking 
in her strange way. At times he thought the chill 
apathy of her tones lifted a trifle. ‘... Then while 
you were gone I thought I’d die, because I couldn’t 
hold him up there. I talked, pleaded. He only 
lingered a little, as if amused. I concentrated, 
prayed, but he edged slowly away as if studying my 
agony, seeming to say, “‘I’ll come back soon and you 
can do this some more for me!”’... I saw him mov- 
ing off toward you and Leila. That showed me up 
to myself. You’ve made good, but I haven’t. Why, 
he was like the Dweller on the Threshold to me!’ 

Tod had heard the last phrase before and drew a 
subtle effect from it without understanding exactly. 
‘What is that?’ he asked. 

‘I think it is something on the outside of one, but 
capable of rousing to life all one’s inner fears — at 
once.’ 

‘Evidently this Pariah does to you — what those 
carrion birds did to me,’ said Tod. ‘If you think 
you've flopped to-day — you ought to have seen 
me, up here alone on the day of the elephant fight. 
Quick, a few more of the driest leaves!’ 

‘You're trying to make me feel better. Sessions 
sahib, did those birds make you see yourself —a 
pale scarecrow sort of self?’ 
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‘More’n I wanted,’ he let drop. 

‘It wasn’t physical death that you were afraid of 
then. It was something psychic in your case as in 
mine now. That’s always worse. One can never be 
the same again — after that,’ she went on. ‘And 
you've been with me through it all!’ 

_ The wood sizzled and fried; he had to cut into the 
heart of the larger pieces to get slivers dry enough 
-to keep on with. The damp branches they piled 
around to dry, mainly kept off such little heat as 
there was from themselves. Yet a kind of courage 
was coming to their ledge. 

. Calista talked on: ‘It counts to be together 
through a thing like this. You had to go through 
your test that day with the birds, alone. And I had: 
you — and you’ve been a true companion to-day, 
but I didn’t really know how true, until you started 
down the ledge —I frozen here like a limpet; but 
’ll never be proud and puffy again!’ 

_ *You’re making too much out of my part,’ he 
warned briefly. 

The fire was going. He chanced another foray to 
the upper ravine — like Crusoe to the ship. They 
had to move back from the blaze after that. One side 
of her face took on a suffusion of rosy glow; mislead- 
ing because he still caught the chill of agony in her 
eyes. Her need apparently persisted to play up to 
him in an altogether embarrassing way. For the first 
time, she seemed fully to believe in him, but at the 
cost of some loss of faith in herself. Moreover, absurd 
as it appeared, she seemed to want to atone for past 
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discrepancies, imagined or otherwise. With the fire 
going, he began to be reminded of their supperless 
state; regular meals being a manful habit of his. Ca- 
lista hadn’t once mentioned this. ‘Maybe,’ he 
- thought, ‘she’s going to be knocked out, like I was 
through the days after the elephant fight.’ He de- 
cided that watching Grief’s finish had been the last 
straw, and recalled the huddled look of her body as 
he made the second tough climb up the waterfall. 
The need to lift her out of herself now became in- 
sistent. 

‘*Member how we danced — right off the reel 
that first night ’ he began indefinitely. 

Her lips parted now with the faintest trace of a 
smile — that same dreamy sort of a smile that went 
with one certain waltz. ‘There isn’t enough room 
on the ledge : 

‘Did you know it was Captain Lemp who first 
pointed you out to me as a worth-while partner to 
dance with?’ 

The smile still held her lips vaguely as she shook 
her head. 

‘I wasn’t really interested in anything but ele- 
phants until that waltz.’ 

‘And I wasn’t interested, really,’ she said, ‘until 
that day we stood together at Bhishma’s head. I al- 
ways think of that, as a dance together 

Long afterward, sitting against the rock, he noted 
her fingers relaxing on a stick she held. That was his 
first hint of the possibility of her falling asleep. He 
began to yap and take on as if overpowered. Ca- 
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lista smiled and chatted. Finally feigning a doze, 
Tod actually succumbed. When he jerked up, Ca- 
lista had fallen asleep, too. 

Softly he built up the fire, glancing at her face 
from time to time. That sleeping face of hers went 
into him like a long exposure — a delicate, plaintive 
quality of expression that would always bring back 
to him this spray-covered ledge. A permanent con- 
viction was taking hold of him. ‘But it takes a lot of 
seeing,’ he muttered. It was this: the delicate, elu- 
sive beauty that stole out to him now from her face 
—in spite of all chill and fear-shock—was more ap- 
pealing than he had known before, yet outwardly, 
physically — she was at her worst, so to speak, even 
asmudge on hercheek,  —_ 

Even more deeply now, having once let in the 
idea, he realized that he had never seen girls as they 
were — that his exact idea of what a girl’s face was 
had invariably been hidden with powder and tints. 
He had practically lost Calista, her pull and im- 
portance altogether gone out of him as a feminine 
creature in the first days of the journey — because 
of the absence of these little outer lures. (Of course, 
the bob had slowed him up severely.) ... Yet if he 
hadn’t lost her then for a time, he couldn’t have 
known this strange return of her to-night — for 
now he began to see a woman in the intimate, as 
only a lover sees a face, and he was learning that 
mystery of attraction which steals out from with- 
in when the pseudo-beauty isn’t put on from with- 
out. : 
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‘It takes a lot of looking,’ he repeated, ‘before you 
get it. Sort of drives you away at first : 

Also it was tremendously bewitching when one 
actually began to get it. Incidentally, right now, it 
made him thank all the Gods he knew that he hadn’t 
fumbled his chance this day. He leaned back against 
the rock; sleep finally took him again. Several hours 
later he came-to, congealed throughout in the icy 
gray of dawn. 

‘Hello,’ he called, finding himself alone on the’ 
ledge. 

‘Yes’ — from back of the rift. ‘I didn’t want to 
wake you by stirring the fire.... It will rise in a few 
minutes! Come here and look — you can see the ™ 
golden streamers already!’ 

She was considerably animated from the prospect 
of sunrise. ‘Why, think, we have water and fire! 
To-day we can gather plenty of wood!’ Could she 
be figuring on another night? ‘Why, think, many 
people fast for days just for their health!’ : 

Tod dug under the ashes and found a bit of red to 
light a cigarette. This was a sort of ceremony to 
take the place of toast and tea and an egg or two 
which almost any part of the world had supplied 
heretofore at this hour. To fast is one thing, he 
thought, to be forced to starve, another. A while 
afterward, absorbed in a rich thought-form having 
to do with a Virginia ham they had unjacketed yes- 
terday, the possibility grew of risking a dash to the 
village to fetch it back, but just then the Pariah 
came wending upward along the edge of the stream, 
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their first glimpse of him since his moonlight ex- 
posure. 

The same insinuating patience chilled Tod, as the 
beast sprawled up through the overflow into the 
basin — patience to paralyze any contender. He 
stayed until well on into forenoon, but still the sun 
wasn’t high enough to reach the pool over the great 
rocks. The Pariah wasn’t cold; icy waters were rel- 
ishable to that great bulk in shadow as well as sun- 
light. Then as they watched, a change, sudden and 
extraordinary, came over the huge hulk below. His 
trunk had lifted, seemed to freeze. 

Some call was sounding for him. 

‘Do you hear anything?’ Tod asked. 

Calista didn’t answer, but hastened back to the 
rift. Standing there she cupped her hands behind 
her ears to shut off the sound of the waters from be- 
hind. ‘Yes, yes,’ she whispered. Tod joined her and 
caught the sound of far trumpeting; not high- 
pitched, but bell-like —a peculiar floating quality 
that registered delicately above the din of the falls. 
Once before only — from Bhima one night with the 
Bond-Finley herd — had he heard a call like that. 

‘It’s from the open place of the battle — where 
we were yesterday,’ Calista said, back on the ledge. 
That instant they were thrust back against the rocks 
by the ear-splitting storm from the Pariah just be- 
low — his wild forlorn answer to that far challenge 
from the battle-ground. 

Summons for him — no two ways, for he was now 
letting himself down from the pool, his pace increas- 
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ing as he reached the slope, taking the grade at a 
trot — inexplicable ease in his stride, as if rolling the 
earth under him like a great ball on easy bearings, 
he rounded the rock; the two sat in silence above, no 
hope of explanation from each other. 

‘It’s like waiting outside of a locked room where a 
battle to the death is taking place,’ she said. 

‘And who comes out has a whole lot to do with 
us.’ 

Moments of intense listening passed. ‘If the Pa- 
riah doesn’t come back soon, we can make a run for 
it to the village,’ Tod added. 

‘Oh, not too soon!’ 

The sun, well-up toward mid-forenoon, was like a 
burning-glass now in the pool. Yet it was fully an 
hour later when a big stone came flinging down the 
slope toward the bed of the stream; they could not 
yet see what had started it going. An elephant 
rarely loosens a stone like that in his travels. Sec- 
onds of unparalleled tension before the issue — the 
Pariah coming back, altered, stricken, his legs loop- 
ing under him, a lying-down movement with each 
step. The side to them was a blind smear, the wag- 
ging ear but partly curtaining the frightful wounds 
between his jaw and shoulder. ; 

‘He wants water. He’s trying to get to the water!’ 
from Calista. | 

He had reached the big stones at the edge of the 
stream, trunk groping forward, when his footing 
gave way and the maimed tonnage sprawled among . 
the rocks, the crunch of one broken tusk reaching 
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them intimately as if the rocks under their feet had 
splintered. 

Then, like a poisoned thing, he lay drinking, in- 
satiably drinking — the single question drumming in 
their brains — was he to rise again? A hail from 
above jerked them about at last. They ran back 
through the rift. Merlin was coming down the ra- 
vine. 


XXIX 


HE descended swiftly to the ledge and Tod knew one 
of those moments that follow a hard ordeal — the 
grip of a man-friend’s hand, fine as any romance. 

‘Sorry you had to miss the battle, but I’ve got 
the pictures,’ Merlin said, though his eyes said much 
besides. 

‘Who or what — took the other end of the fight?’ 
Tod asked. 

‘Come with me. You'll see better than I can tell 
you.’ Merlin’s eyes fixed for a moment upon the 
fallen bulk of the Pariah. ‘So he reached water? 
Quit cold, with enough left in him to reach water! 
A Shushumna elephant would have died thirsty. 
Looks done-for, though. Yes, I think we’re safe 
enough to leave here!’ 

The three climbed the Steep side of the ravine. At 
the top they saw Leila coming toward them. Ca- 
lista’s steps quickened; the two women came to- 
gether on high ground a little ahead. Though burn- 
ing to understand and to get forward, Tod didn’t 
hurry, feeling somehow the need of the sisters for a 
little conference together. ‘How did you happen to 
know we needed you, Archie?’ he inquired. 

‘Leila reached me at daybreak this morning 
with the news.’ 

‘Reached you — where?’ 

‘Fifteen miles back-country. Yes — walked all 
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night, made it alone. After she left you she went 
back to the village and tried to get the natives to 
help, but not a soul would stir with the Pariah 
abroad. So she circled back round the falls here last 
evening and kept going under the moon, as she said.’ 
Tod was silent. His heart opened painfully wide 
for a moment to the silent woman who could turn a 
trick like that. ‘And I stayed peacefully on the 
ledge — glad that she had made the village!’ he said 
slowly. Just then he thought of Grief and what must 
be going on in Merlin’s heart about that. He turned 
and the other smiled, seeing the intent: ‘It came 
quick, didn’t it?’ Merlin muttered. ‘If I could: 
only have been here....I was hoping Leila had 
made a mistake — that the little chap had come 
trailing down to the village to find her later, but 
there wasn’t a bark in the hills this morning.’ | 
‘Leila wouldn’t have got back to the village last 
evening — nor I back to the ledge —if it hadn’t 
been for Grief,’ Tod said. ) 
« ‘T like to think of it that way.’ They had started 
forward. ‘How’s the little sister?’ Merlin inquired 
queerly. 
‘Why, she’s been all you could ask of one of the 
same family 
The camera man smiled in his gamy way at that,. 
but his mouth looked stringy white. ‘Still listening 
for that bark,’ Tod thought. Meanwhile they re- 
joined the two women. The fagged, pallid smile 
which Leila tried to cover made Tod think of the 
hard waiting days at Saubala. More then ever, he 
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felt his own bond with her, an excellent inner reality. 
His eyes were now fixed ahead. The trees thinned 
for the open gravelly bench. At a distance not far 
from the place Bhima had fallen appeared a mam- 
moth Shushumna sitting on his knees. A mahout 
was standing by, but what was extraordinary, this 
mahout — turbanless, the figure familiar, but not 
that uncovered head — stanching the wounds of the 
couchant one, and using the folds of his turban cloth! 
Now the face turned, the arm raised, and a yell was 
wrung from Tod: ‘Why, it’s Bhishma! And Go- 
bind!’ | 

The arms of the mahout opened wide, and the dark 
trunk of the Shushumna sire lifted as if to write a 
blessing in bright air. Tod heard Leila’s laugh be- 
hind him as he ran forward; then the three of big 
former travels were in embrace once more. 

‘Old Bhishma,’ Tod kept saying. 

Gobind mourned over the neck wounds of his be- 
loved. 

‘No other could it be and still live, yet see his wel- 
come for the Aryan-born! Even in his great distress, 
the old love is not forgotten. Yes, sahib, take the 
clasp of the tip of his trunk — so rarely given on 
such terms — touch of the hand, brush of the 
shoulder — that’s for allegiance, and last the kiss 
at the throat —the hail to the Golden Age!... 
Bhishma indeed! Any other would have fallen’ — 
Gobind was being carried higher in the force of the 
forming tale (Tod knowing well the tones, for he 
had been present once before, when a story of the 
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age wrought itself in Gobind’s mind against the 
day of telling). ‘Yes, Bhishma, the gentle and bene- 
ficent — roused to the fury of battle by the Pariah 
alone — driving the evil one as a frightened cow 
is driven...running away for his life, prince of 
darkness and slayer of Bhima!’ Like magic mo- 
ments of the Maternity Ward again, only this time 
Calista was present to see and hear — pressing in 
even closer in fact. 

Now Gobind halted, searching Tod’s eyes. ‘This 
time you are well come to Samadhi,’ he said, after a 
strange moment of silence. ‘This time the one that 
it was written you are to know is at hand — not in 
the lower village, but the inner one.’ 

‘Has Drona come? Is she paN ERA 

‘Even so, sahib.’ 

‘Why couldn’t Merlin bring here} 

‘Her Lord was more fit for hurried travel, in the 
night!’ Gobind smiled. ‘Yet hers would have been a 
different handling of the Pariah — the shedding of 
less blood. ... Yes, as soon as Bhishma is ready for 
travel we shall return 

Tod left them for the lower village with the others, 
saying he would shortly return. 

Gobind called after him. ‘And tell the tardy ones 
in the village to bring water and cloths and lotions 
and fine oils as befits the wounds of a king. It is not 
that My Lord is in danger of death, but he suffers 
greatly.’ 

‘Is Drona really sick?’ Tod asked Merlin after a 
moment. | 
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‘I wouldn’t call it that — indisposition of sorts — 
not traveling ’ vaguely. 

‘Is Gudakesha with her?’ 

‘By all means, and held in esteem you wouldn’t 
dream of in all the village — even by the old seers 
themselves.’ Sounds of the waterfall reached them. 
‘You two stay here,’ Merlin added to the sisters, : 
‘and we'll go forward for a look.’ 

Tod glanced toward the summit of the Shushumna 
ridge for the coming of the carrion birds, as on that 
other day after the battle of elephants. Not a speck 
in the sky so far. From this he drew a premonition; 
and a moment later, hurrying forward, he turned to 
Merlin with a blanched look — the great beast gone 
from the edge of the stream. A red-flecked trail 
paralleled their path to the village for a way, then 
forked. 

‘Made straight for cover in the jungle,’ Merlin’ 
muttered. ‘Queer, I didn’t think he had it in him!’ 

They beckoned to the women and the four re- 
sumed their way to the lower village. Calista’s eyes 
had taken on a cold strangeness. She stared wearily 
to the jungle — then turned on Tod. ‘You see, it is 
all for us to do again?’ She had hardly spoken since 
they left the ledge; now her eyes held his for a fur- 
ther baffling second. ‘Not you — but me alone next 
time.’ 

He feared she was breaking — revulsion of nerves 
after the rescue. Leila softly intervened, Tod step- 
ping aside. 

‘He couldn’t die because we’re not finished — I 
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_mean, I’m not! Sessions sahib was quite perfect — 
but I didn’t do my part ’ Moaning tones trailed 
after him as Leila drew her away. ‘Oh, tell him — 
in all my life — I’ll never be cross and unreasonable 
to him again!’ 

The natives were now running toward them. The 
youth who had interpreted was in the lead. ‘Is it 
Bhishma?’ he cried. ‘Is it Bhishma who is come?’ 

They made haste to assure him and asked about 
the Pariah. The youth pointed to the jungle, then 
turned calling exultantly to a group of his people 
hurrying up; then they heard the lifting of native 
voices: ‘Bhishma has come! Bhishma who walks 
with men! Bhishma the great king!’ 

The youth raised his arms as if to inaugurate a 
new era: ‘It was even so — that we were at work at 
our looms — when we heard from the heights the 
trumpeting of our deliverer!’ 


XXX 


LATER the same day, Merlin and Tod were back to 
the battle-ground, the ‘Kurukshetra’ as Gobind 
called it. The pungent smell of conifer sap was in 
the air from two sizable young deodars splintered in 
the battle. ‘Bhishma was being backed off the field 
and came to a stop right here,’ he said. ‘It looked as 
if he were about to hang his heart on the Pariah’s 
tusk. You and Calista must have heard the snap of 
these trees over on the ledge 

‘Except for the drum of the waterfall 

‘At one moment while they were at it, I began to 
think of cover,’ Merlin resumed, ‘remembering how 
the Pariah had charged my camera, after putting 
old Bhima down to stay. Yes, it was as bad as that, 
although Bhishma’s wounds hardly show it. It’s 
all in the pictures, as you'll see later.’ 

Tod didn’t feel like pictures. Too much ‘Pariah 
of the Moon’ so far as he was concerned in the past 
twenty-four hours — much too much. Merlin con- 
tinued his examination of the terrain, presently mov- 
ing back to where Bhishma rested under the care of 
his mahout and the villagers assisting. A long gash 
began under his right shoulder, stretching back 
along the mammoth barrel, with an upward gouge 
at the end. ‘The price he paid for ripping his way 
out from against those trees,’ Merlin explained. 
“You wouldn’t think it of him, Sessions, but under 
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all this beneficent tonnage is a fighting fiend! Only 
it took thirty minutes of punishment from the Pa- 
riah to get it unpacked. That is, up to within five 
minutes of the end, it was a stand-off. Then Bhishma 
appeared to come to life — probably hurt just badly 
enough, or bled enough to clear his brain. I saw him 
take the aggressive. The big pig was blocked trick 
for trick after that — stuff never photographed be- 
fore — you'll see that. Five minutes later the out- 
cast turned tail — bundled off to water.’ 

The picture finished in Tod’s brain — how from 
the ledge Calista and he had seen the Pariah come 
tumbling down the slope toward the stream, legs 
bowling under him, one eye gone, neck incredibly 
gashed, splintering a tusk as he crashed. The natives 
in the town had seen him trailing away toward the 
deep grass country and the horror of the picture was 
in the eyes of the youth especially — the crippled 
roll of the wounded bull dragging himself to cover. 

‘He may have had just enough left in him to make 
the bamboo,’ Merlin remarked. 

‘IT don’t feel him dead,’ Tod said, and the sentence 
was queerly like one Calista had spoken last night 
on the ledge, when the Pariah was out of sight and 
Tod was hoping he had given up the siege. 

Merlin glanced at the sky understandingly. ‘You 
mean the red-necks would be flying over the range 
by this time — if we were through with the Pariah?’ 

‘Just that. They closed in after the battle three 
years ago, and weren’t long in coming either.’ 

The people of the village had set a guard to watch 
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the jungle edges and sound alarm in case the Pariah 
reappeared; and a changing party of men and boys 
attended Gobind in his work of caring for Bhishma 
whose healing was to be conducted on the battle- 
field. The women sent garlands of flowers, the men 
brought piles of the tenderest cuts of green from the 
forest and jungle edges and skins of water from the 
stream in quantities not only for the mammoth to 
drink but to play in. It would be three or four days 
at least, Gobind said, before they would be ready to 
return to the inner village. 


Calista was ailing, and one of her curious reactions 
was toward Tod himself. In contrast to her treat- 
ment of him during the caravan journey, she was no 
less than saintly now. Her ‘sweetness’ was not re- 
vealed in words; she had become strangely passive, 
in fact; but she listened and weighed his sayings. 
She repeated to Leila, ‘He said,’ or ‘He says’ — 
this and that — little quotations not worth remem- 
bering. She lay in the sunlight for hours at a time, 
not reading, with very little incentive to eat or stir. | 
The obvious conclusion was that she hadn’t re- 
covered from the night on the ledge, but Tod saw 
deeper. Calista was still suffering from the idea that 
she hadn’t passed with grace through that ordeal, 
and that he had. ‘I can’t get over the feeling that 
it’s all for me to do again,’ she said on the third after- 
noon following, and then and there Tod let drop a 
spoiler: ‘I don’t see how any more could be asked — 
of a girl — than the courage you showed j 
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* Slowly in the silence he began to realize that re- 
mark wasn’t happily received. Calista didn’t snap 
him up as aforetime. She looked hurt — as one 
suddenly learning that one has been building on an 
utterly impossible basis, and there aren’t words in 
all the world to help matters a whit. In the pro- 
longing silence Tod reviewed what he had said word 
for word. 

‘Was that stupid?’ he finally inquired. 

‘Let’s not talk about it f 

‘But I want to, Calista, if you don’t mind.’ ~ 

‘Let’s not.’ 

‘Please.’ 

‘Oh,’ she burst out, ‘it’s so unlike the one that I 
saw on the ledge — and that night in Sarampur at 
Bhishma’s head — so unlike the one Gobind tells 
about, who took the long journey up into the Hills 
with him and was initiated afterward in the stock- 

ade 

‘How — unlike?’ 

‘Of a girl,’ she repeated without scorn, but hope- 
lessly. ‘That’s like any of a thousand men, but I 
didn’t want it to be like you.’ 

‘I don’t feel any different from other men.’ 

‘But you should. You are — at times! Because 
you are at times — is why you are intolerable other 
times!’ “ 

‘I don’t get this new sort, Calista. If you could 
give me an idea I might try 

‘There aren’t any words for it. You could never 
be that You — by setting your mind to it. Oh, no, 
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it isn’t like that!... But it’s in a word or gesture 
sometimes! I knew it for a moment in the dance — 
that first waltz... . I knew it when you were pushing 
me out of the room in the Rest House. I knew it 
from things Leila said of you when you came back 
without Archie — though Leila isn’t looking for 
it in the same way I am ; 

‘Can’t you tell me — what it is you’re looking 
for?’ | 

‘It can’t be put into words yet. It is a new fair- 
ness — it acts, doesn’t speak. It does its part — 
holds up its end — even in the face of death. Some- 
times you see it in little children. Only one can see 
it — who partakes of it — who loves it better than 
all else 

That was Calista. Yet she was getting into his 
nights and days —a sort of measuring-rod for all 
else in his life; at the same time, under Heaven there 
was no workable good sense to what she was saying. 
Here were more words from her, more mystifica- 
tion: ‘... and it has to do with animals!’ She went 
on. ‘I think Gobind might know something of what 
I mean.’ 

In the silence after that, Tod communed with 
himself. He recalled her sentences as well as he 
could, and sought to imagine his father listening. 
Would his father get head or tail to stuff like this? 
‘A new fairness... holds up its end, even in the face 
of death... one can only see it, who partakes of it 
’ Tod decided not. ‘Sounds like something 
you'd hear in high church,’ he concluded. 
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‘Of a girl,’ she went on, at last. ‘Unfortunately 
it isn’t like that any more. Unfortunately a girl 
nowadays must show courage as much as a man — 
at least her own kind of courage. And when she 
fails — sooner or later the chance comes along to try 
again....And when she dreads that time coming 
— when she feels that she can hardly live at the 
thought of its coming — she’s very ill and desperate 
and unpleasant to be with...and she'd really 
rather be alone and not talk.’ 

That was Calista, destroying his peace of mind, 
even in Samadhi. It didn’t ease the situation a 
particle that he couldn’t understand; didn’t do a 
shred of good to call her unreasonable or queer. 
She was drawing him into her net, and not even 
trying to be attractive. ‘Evidently she sees me at 
two conflicting angles,’ he thought, ‘and I don’t 
seem to know which is which. Just when I think 
I’m all in step, I pass her a remark that penalizes 
me for a half season. ... I wonder why I can’t seem. 
to stay out of it altogether?’ 

What Tod meant was—why couldn’t he let 
pass this being penalized without being disturbed? 
The cool fact was he felt himself drawn partly 
against his will into an old racially familiar mesh. 
There was Leila and Merlin, for example, constantly 
before his eyes — and yet Calista was steadily get- 
ting to him in her little subtle ways past resisting. 
Many times he went over his several reasons why 
marrying was out of his scope. Not that he took it 
for granted that Calista would marry him, but that 
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he actually felt himself slipping into the idea. It: 
seemed to be a greased matrix — horribly easy when 
one started. , 

Calista’s inexplicable moods were not the least 
attractive — always some quest to them. Yes, he 
even granted to himself that, when she talked like 
that about an entirely new order of human being, ° 
her eyes were full of a yearning that pulled him out 
of himself, toward some high goal not at all to be 
understood, but very noble indeed. This very day 
she was fascinating as in that night in Saubala — 
when on the shadowy screen back of her unbobbed 
head, elephants of destiny were in passage to the 
ends of the world. Yes, even to-day again she had 
made him forget the sunburned Calista in leather 
riding-breeches. 8 - 

This slipping must stop. In the first place, a man 
was no longer footloose who married. Take Merlin, 
for instance. No one could manage better and stay 
married, yet always in high moments, or moments of 
deep perplexity during the first journey, Merlin had 
invariably expressed the wish that Leila were along. 
‘A fellow gets to be so he isn’t all himself, when he’s 
married awhile,’ Tod commented. Then there was 
Leila’s end of it which he had studied. Her part 
had been nothing short of martyrdom in those wait- 
ing days at Saubala. A chap couldn't inflict that 
sort of thing on any woman; besides no man could 
feel footloose or free-handed afield and be suffering 
because a woman was suffering. 

He saw it rather clearly that two people who be- 
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longed to each other like Merlin and Leila — grad- 
ually slipped out of a healthy one-pointed view at 
life — got canted into a sort of double angle. Yet, 
in their case, there was much to contemplate to the 
contrary. If any married pair ever made a go of it, 
here was one. Fact remained, however, a man who 
married — not merely settled down, he was settled 
somehow. He had done the thing expected of him. 
You could put your finger on him, and forget him, 
because he was docketed. He ceased to be interest- 
ing, having fallen into a world-wide pit forever 
gaping for human pairs. Tod in a few cases had 
heard men talk before and afterward — and shud- 
dered at ever being like that. 

Positively one of the best things about himself, as 
he had seen it up to now, was the way he could start 
the world rolling under his feet and not say a word 
to a living soul. Of course he had his work, and he 
meant to be straight to that — meant to go back 
and buckle down, but not forever. A man had to 
work to play, but a man who was married — wasn’t 
himself. Also he had heard it said — a kind of deep 
polo tradition — that a chap who got married put 
the fire out of his game. There was one he knew 
named Lukins, who swore it wouldn’t, and he had 
made good at first, never played better for a while, 
but within two years the flash was out of him. 

Certainly life wasn’t serene or smoothed out, 
where Calista was. One was kept on a sort of qui 
vive, stepping along with her. Heretofore Tod had 

never burned with a message for his race, but at the 
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present moment felt like warning all young men — 
to select their companions carefully if they wished 
to remain unintrigued and unentangled afterward — 
before being besieged over night on a ledge by a bad 
elephant bull. A fear test, an endurance test — 
that nineteen hours above the falls — a matter of 
life or death, but in no sense a romantic problem. 
Two business associates couldn’t have tackled the 
hours with more free-handed grasp, but from the 
moment of deliverance, he had taken a step deeper 
in toward the hampered and complicated life. 
That finally getting a fire started between them on 
the spray-blown ledge was a sort of startling omen. 

The third evening after the battle, they walked 
up for a ‘word’ with Gobind and Bhishma. The 
elephant fighting ground was circled in deodars, 
the lower branches creeping out in denser shadows 
close to the ground. They stood for a moment in an 
amazing afterglow, before approaching the Shu- 
shumna sire. The evening star lay in folds of ame- 
thyst dusk above the jungle, Darhana-way. The 
dark eye of Bhishma nearest showed no trace of 
conflict, nor effect of stiff and feverish wounds. The 
: pervading peace was about him of a whole meadow- 
ful of ruminating cattle at evening. 

‘He’s everything on the one side that the Pariah 
is on the other,’ Calista said indefinitely. 

‘A bit high-keyed for me,’ thought Tod, meaning 
the hour, Bhishma, Gobind, Calista, and all. It 
wasn’t outwardly the same, but made him think 
strangely of that night in the Hills when he had 
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stood outside of the little triangular shelter where 
Gobind sat over his candle and incense and ivory 
elephants. Warmer to-night, and no glacial peaks, 
but the same evening star, and Calista, though still 
not quite herself, had a curiously lithe and shining 
look right now. Tod determined not to risk any re- 
marks this night to be used against him later. 

That evening Gobind informed them Bhishma 
was still bleeding and it wouldn’t be well for them to 
start to-morrow; possibly after another full day and 
night. 
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HE was seeing Calista differently past doubt. The 
next morning, not having heard her speak, he found 
himself wondering what her voice was like. Catch- 
ing himself wanting to go to her, he began walking 
after breakfast in an opposite direction. 

Merlin overtook him. ‘My dear Sessions, we'll be 
here two days longer at least, before Bhishma is 
ready to travel. There couldn’t be a better chap 
than you to get along with, and I’m of course think- 
ing of you, not of ourselves. Too much of another 
man’s family thins the blood of the strongest man- 
friend. What I’m trying to say is — perhaps you’d 
like to get alone. Start in-country to-day if you 
like. It’s perfectly safe.’ 

Tod risked a swift glance to penetrate the other’s 
delicately panning mood, but Merlin kept himself to 
himself, as if locked in rock-crystal. ‘You see, 
Drona is there,’ he added socially. ‘Much else 
that we came for, in fact. You pass through the 
‘Forest of Ten Thousand Years,’”’ as Gudakesha 
calls it— the real Samadhi sanctuary — yes, the 
same doubtless that your Gobind spoke of. You 
break out into a stretch of rose slopes that takes 
what breath you have left — fields, not gardens of 
roses — cultivated for their oil, beauty an incident 
merely. Think of a people having nothing to do but _ 
to weave silk and extract rose oil for a living 
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‘T’ll wait until we all go,’ said Tod soberly. 
‘Good,’ Merlin said. ‘Don’t think of it again.’ 
Tod took it as a warning that he was showing the 
worst, but even after that he found himself ponder- 
ling on the way Merlin and Leila got on together. 
‘This subject was becoming quite as freshly absorbing 
‘to some new surface or faculty in him as the pros- 
pect of in-country wonders. For instance, these. 
|points: whatever tenderness this married pair had, 
‘between them was entirely their own affair — not: 
.a token or look for an outsider to see — this phe- ; 
"nomenon recurred. Merlin wasn’t chivalrous in the’ 
‘usual sense of the word. He didn’t rush to pick up 
things; he let Leila climb over her own rocks, do her 
own packing, and share the labor of the road. They 
never argued. Each appeared to prefer to be found 
wrong than bull-headed; each approached a doubt- 
ful issue tentatively so that they somehow resolved 
it between them. It wasn’t romance at all in the old 
sense, but a sort of yoga, as the Hindus say. The 
real cause of alarm was that Tod found such pon- 
derings delectable. 


The camels were brought in at last, fat-humped 
from rest and full feeding. ‘Who’d ride camels when 
he can walk with elephants?’ Merlin wanted to know 
on the morning of their start in-country. The way 
was familiar to Leila who had already made it alone 
in the night. Calista walked with jher, for the most 
part. As they neared the higher village hours after- 
ward, Merlin touched Tod’s sleeve, pointing up-slope. 
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‘Look — convoy for Bhishma!’ 

A small troupe of Shushumna elephants was 
walking parallel with them on a higher trail. -It 
was like a mural decoration of an inspired workman 
coming to life — that glimpse of the strolling hathzs 
in the subdued golden light that played over the 
ridge. No sound from above. Bhishma, now walk- 
ing ahead, was quite as noiseless, treading upon the 
fragrant nape of the nettles which covered the layers 
of aged humus. Calista’s arms were upraised for a 
second at a certain magic moment, as if to feel with 
her fingers the quality of the shadows — a mystic 
blend of hazes under the mighty trees. Her eyes 
were lost in the matchless pattern of the upper 
branches against the sky, or rather in the narrow 
breathing-spaces between the outmost sweep of 
each tree. ‘They reach out to each other, but do 
not quite touch. Each has his own ring-pass-not,’ 
she said in a tone of suppressed exhilaration, as if 
throwing off the lethargy of past days. 

Finally the opening of the forest to the rose slopes 
— vast gardens hung on terraces of southern ex- 
posure, water carried from the mountain streams - 
through bamboo pipes—the air filled with the 
drowsy hum of heavy-laden bees. Tod began looking 
for Drona as the village was sighted below. He half 
expected her to come forth to meet Merlin, or her 
Lord Bhishma, at least. Moreover, Tod was queerly 
animated at the thought of the one he was to meet 
at last. He had treated all this part of Gobind’s 
talk lightly, but for weeks the thought had been 
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recurring. The people came to meet them. Tod 
recognized the elders that had formerly been in the 
lower village. There was a trace of strange happi- 
ness like their first coming, and this he felt his heart 
respond to, but it was nothing like the revelation, 
almost of ecstasy, which he read in one passing 
glance in Calista’s eyes. A group of native women 
and girls standing on the threshing-floor at the cen- 
ter of the village, closed about the two sisters and 
all disappeared presently under one of the larger 
thatches. Shadows of afternoon were stretching out, 
with Bhishma standing garlanded but alone in the 
center of the village. 

‘You’d suppose Drona would be on the job to wel- 
come the big boy after his battle with the Pariah,’ 
Tod remarked. 

‘I’ve never caught them doing what I supposed,’ 
said Merlin. ‘One day at the Great Serai you re- 
minded me not to use human psychology on ele- 
phant folk.’ 

‘I certainly knew a lot in those days,’ said Tod. 

Merlin sauntered off toward the forest. Hearing 
laughter presently Tod went to the door of the big 
thatch into which the party of women had vanished. 
There in a circle of Samadhi women and girls 
Calista sat, on a pile of padded cane mats. As near 
as he could glimpse, before hastily backing out, 
the native women were matching her blonde hair 
with strands of raw silk. The laughter of the whole 
party reached him, like the laughter of Japanese 
women behind a lattice. 
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Awhile after that he was standing at Bhishma’s 
head, where it would have been easy to sink in a 
contemplation of the unearthly beauty of that late 
afternoon, except for the haunting laughter of the 
women. The great sire’s head lifted abruptly, his 
trunk curving upward in fixed salute. From an aisle 
that led into the forest a Shushumna elephant 
appeared, a man on the neck — Merlin. A moment 
later, as the elephant loomed between the thatched 
huts, the scarred forehead of Drona was unmis- 
takable. Also there was baggage. A voice spoke at 
Tod’s side: 

‘... Itis Vrikodara, the little son of Bhishma who 
comes with his mother, sahib’ — from Gobind, 
whose awed tones left English for Hindi, though Tod 
thought he caught something about a lotus opening. 
Calista was hurrying forward. 

Drona halted within six feet of Bhishma’s head. 
No sound, no touch, the tips of their trunks trailing 
forward with a strange sentiency that required no 
contact. This seemed to be the scheme of things in 
Samadhi; the manner of Leila and Merlin, in the 
presence of others; even the big trees were like that. 
-Calista was close by, hushed at the sight of the in- 
fant winding in and out among his mother’s legs. 
All were laughing, a moment afterward, at the way 
he adjusted himself hastily, as to a falling temple, 
when Drona backed away. 

Her trunk lifted up to Merlin, still on her neck. 
He stepped in the hollow of the curve, holding the 
upper thickness in both hands, and was gently 
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derricked down, his step to the ground a matter of 
inches only. 

The little tad now came forward to Tod and 

Calista, his trunk held out. It looked smooth as a 
halibut, but wasn’t quite. He had no fear; the pale 
babyhood of him was unmistakable, the matter of 
bulk not breaking the idea. ‘It’s so utterly new,’ 
Calista began, no way for Tod to know if she re- 
ferred to Vrikodara’s trunk or the whole experience. 
Now she was kneeling before him, both hands held 
out. ‘How strange you are!’ Tod heard, her face 
colored with delight. Drona’s coming had seemed 
to inaugurate a sort of festival among the women 
of the village. She backed away in the midst of 
them, the men keeping their distance. The young- 
ster presently found himself far from the familiar 
shadows and loped up to his own place. 
. “Did you feel it?’ Calista asked queerly. ‘It 
‘almost hurts, doesn’t it— the way he pulls you 
out to him? Oh, don’t you see what an incompar- 
able plaything, but’ — her voice ended hopelessly — 
‘one could never hope to have enough, nor ever 
quite understand, as with a puppy or a colt.’ 

Merlin beckoned Tod aside, smiling in an em- 
barrassed way, and whispering as nearly with ex- 
citement as the other ever caught him. ‘Why, she 
was actually gracious, Sessions, when I met her out 
in the big timber. I could hardly believe it, when 
she made signs of picking me up for a ride back to 
town. It must be Samadhi that changes everything. 
The like was never known outside.’ 
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Tod laughed. ‘And she doesn’t even know I am 
alive,’ he said. 

‘She leaves your case to Bhishma 

‘But I don’t get her reserve toward the big fellow,’ 
Tod added. ‘They’re cold as cousins 

‘It might have been different had they met alone 
in the forest this morning,’ Merlin said. 

Gobind again spoke the name of the baby ele- 
phant. 

‘What does it mean — ‘Vrikodara?’’’ Tod in- 
quired. 

‘The belly of a tiger, sahib,’ the mahout said 
austerely, ‘indicating the formation of a hero.’ 

‘All that?’ Calista breathed, gazing upon the 
elephant child. 

Leisurely then out of the forest came walking an 
old native man; very slim legs in puttees, knees sag- 
ging a little, fleckless turban. Tod heard the whisper 
among the women and girls; the swift, unaccented 
pronunciation of the name — Gudakeshe. Merlin 
had started forth to meet him, and Gobind was at 
Tod’s side, exaltation showing in his eyes. 

‘It is the hour, sahib. The hour of your meeting 
with my master.’ 

‘But I have already met Gudakesha — in the 
Great Serai — traveled with him in the same cara- 
van for many days ‘ 

‘You have met, but you have not known him, 
sahib.’ 

Then Gudakesha was in their midst, standing in 
the shadow of Drona’s bowed head, the swaying 
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trunk playing light as a flame about his knees. Tod 
had grasped the cool, slim hand again and was im- 
mersed for a second in the calm of the aged man’s 
smile. 

‘It is well that you ventured a second journey 
after so grim an experience on the first, sahib. You 
are welcome to Samadhi. You will find her heart 
opens to you in the few days that remain ; 

Tod had heard the tone before, but not as now. 
He began to believe his eyes had been veiled and his 
ears stopped during those other days. ‘What did he 
mean — “‘in the few days that remain’’?’ he in- 
quired of Calista as they walked away together. 

‘I don’t know. It sounded like a prophecy. I 
never saw but once such calm in human eyes — it 
was in the eyes of the one I studied with in the 
ashram on the Sabermini in Allahabad. It means a 
steady consciousness of the truth that back of every- 
thing all is well — something we can only know in 
the highest moments, but I believe, where the eyes 
are as calm as that, the truth is sustained ; 

One of Calista’s private ponderings. 

‘His face is so wonderful to me,’ she went on, ‘be- 
cause the whole animal kingdom is rubbed out of it 
— finished. Most of us, the very best, have some 
remnants left over — parrot or fox or ape, for the 
animals merely stand as our undone things — hates, 
crafts, fears, vanities, greeds, and shames. He is like 
one finished with all such * 

‘He is the master-mahout of all India,’ said Tod. 
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From that moment they entered more and more 
deeply the spell of Samadhi. The two women had 
somehow opened an inner gate for Tod and Merlin. 
That which the latter had known in the first moments 
of their former visit gradually became sustained in 
this. The delight of it stole in, taking possession 
something like peace. Tod had to stop and think 
what life was like outside. Here were the long sunlit 
care-free days, which the exhausted outer world sung 
and dreamed about, forever denied. And it wasn’t 
sleepy-headed air that they breathed; the stillness 
unknown before in any of their lives brought power 
for quiet thinking, deep pools of stillness for realiza- 
tion. ; 

To the north of the village the range rose, some- 
times jutted with overhanging crags, but between 
the native thatches and the steeper rises a narrow 
valley sagged, holding a small lake bordered with 
orchards, vineyards, rose-gardens, and mulberry 
groves. Eastward from the village among the slopes 
of the range the great forests carried on indefinitely, 
the natives of Samadhi apparently not realizing 
there was any other end to the world. Tod was on 
the watch for the former dilemma he had known — 
that of too much sameness, too much peace, but it 
didn’t close in as before. He knew, however, a con- 
stant unrest. Merlin had Leila to complete him this 
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time, but Calista wasn’t completing anyone. Hére 
in the inner village was a more spacious beauty in 
many ways than any of the four had ever known; the 
sense growing in each mind that there was something 
to interpret, something that the world was longing 
to know. 

Leila was especially caught in the rapture of the 
hours. ‘It’s like looking into a hive of bees,’ she said. 
‘Why, they are doing things here that the world 
hasn’t learned to do yet.’ 

‘It’s easy to be carried away.in a fantasy like that,’ 
said Merlin. ‘It’s great for a change here, but life 
merely hasn’t brought these people the big fights of 
civilization that we’ve known — that’s the differ- 
ence.’ 

‘You mean that this peace is behind us?’ 

‘Very much so.’ 

‘How can that be, when these people make good 
in acommunity mode of life that the civilized world 
dreams of, but never realizes?’ 

‘It’s easy to be beguiled by the smooth, easy flow, 
but if a party of whites came here to live, alongside 
this village — you’d soon see which was the farther 
along. An invariable test is as to which would do the 
imitating, the adjusting. It wouldn’t be the whites. 
That’s why the elders have been eager to keep these 
people free so long. There’s an old saying that what 
the dark race first gets from the contact is the white 
man’s diseases. They take on the toughest tricks 
and taints first. You see the same thing in a native 
woman taking a white man — the finest of the tribe . 
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and the lowest vagabond or beachcomber 

Tod expected Calista to fly up at this, but appar- 
ently he didn’t understand her even in this point. 
Both she and Leila merely looked troubled, permit- 
ting Merlin to add: ‘I guess I’ve tried to escape the 
white man’s pace and show as much as any, but only 
to learn that one can’t go back to the primitives, for 
a way out. If there is any surcease for us, it’s ahead, 
beyond all the wars and hells.’ 

‘But there’s something in this particular place — 
different — a symbol of what’s ahead for us,’ Leila 
said, ‘something here in Samadhi that was never in 
the South Seas nor anywhere else.’ 

‘I believe she’s right and Archie is, too,’ Calista 
whispered to Tod. ‘One thing I’m sure of, one has 
to be careful not to fly off the handle — something 
so bright and stimulating in the air. I’ve been so 
glad for a loom to steady down with ; 

She had entered a spell of weaving, her involve- 
ment so intense that for several hours each day it 
amounted to banishment so far as Tod was con- 
cerned. She worked with the women of Samadhi 
about her in the easy delight of commingling, no 
effort whatsoever. It was like a houseful of sisters 
absorbedly pulling together toward the marriage day 
of one. 

Tod passed much of his time with the elephants. 
He went out with Bhishma and Gobind in one of the 
‘big feed expeditions,’ spending a day and a night in 
the open. There was a freedom of association in 
Samadhi environment that had been impossible ex- 
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cept in their highest moment in the outer world. He 
might have sunk fathoms deeper into the sunny 
magic of the days; but there was that going on in 
him, which is of the very nature of unrest. 

Gudakesha was frequently not to be seen for a 
whole day at a time. Drona moved with her young 
one in and out of the village of her own sweet will, 
sometimes coming to a stand, for an hour or more, a 
few feet away from Bhishma, not facing exactly, but 
falling into the same swaying rhythm, their trunks 
occasionally lifting as if in making mysterious signs. 
This was about all the public was allowed upon 
which to build a tale of attachment between the pair. 
Yet these two had started out at the same time for 
the same trysting-place, from widely separated points 
of India. 

But once in his ponderings, as Tod watched, he 
came to realize that Drona and Bhishma were in 
the flow of long, easy conversation. He could fancy 
an interchange like that which fascinated him fre- 
quently from the occasional low tones of Merlin and 
Leila; and once he had seen a pair of extraordinary 
twins, who were deaf mutes, engaged in communica- 
tion — lift of eyebrow, crook of finger, pursing of a 
lip — merely points of contact with the earth, so 
to speak, whole volumes of understanding going on 
above. 

All these close corporations made him feel a bit 
out of it, especially since Calista was so frankly ab- 
sorbed for hours each day in the midst of the 
Samadhi women, and Drona seemed content that a 
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barrier should exist between him and herself. Vriko- 

dara was friendly, but there was no continuity of in-: 
telligence to tie to in his case — just a playing, feed- 

ing, and following specialist. With Bhishma’s friend- 

ship, Tod felt as if he had some great institution back 

of him, but the mystery of aloofness in Drona’s atti- 

tude toward him challenged continually. It wasn’t 

enmity; she showed no trace of anger in his approach, 

nothing of distrust exactly, but it wasn’t pleasure, 

either. All her fervors and favors were for Merlin. 

As for Gudakesha himself, he seemed taken for 

granted by Drona, as a valued parent. Tod repeat- 

edly felt as if he were drawing a blank as he came up- 
to her head, and spent much time trying to probe 

into his centers of intelligence for the reason. 

‘Is it not enough that the sahib has found favor 
with My Lord Bhishma?’ Gudakesha softly asked 
one day. 

‘But there is something about her that I never 
seem able to penetrate,’ Tod said. ‘Sometimes as I 
stand close, it’s almost as if she were laughing at me.’ 

A trace of a smile showed for a second round the 
other’s lips. It occurred to Tod that that look might 
have meant ‘And why not?’ 

Presently Gudakesha said: ‘Of one thing I am 
sure. It is not a fear on the part of the sahib that 
keeps him from the clearer understanding. Who can 
say but that time shall wear the barrier away?’ 

Meanwhile Calista seemed to be making progress 
where he failed. There was talk of it before it actu- 
ally happened. ‘I can hardly wait to be taken up on 
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her neck and put down as she does to Gudakesha.’ 

Silence enfolded. When Calista wanted a thing as 
her voice showed she craved this new experience, 
issue of some sort was unavoidable. ‘Can you, Ses- 
sions sahib? Aren’t you just dying to have Drona 
put you up and take you down?’ 

‘Not in the least.’ 

Calista dropped him, moving off toward the little 
tad, who started her way at once, his trunk held out. 
A little later, however, Tod emerged from his shack 
to see Calista lifted in Drona’s trunk and placed up- 
on Gudakesha’s seat above. The master-mahout 
was present, but Tod got a queer start at the sight. 


At length the evening when, supper being over, 
the four emerged from their shelter in the twilight, 
to find Gudakesha and Gobind sitting upon the turf 
in front, a little fire of twigs sparkling between them. 
A native came with two urns of water and several 
small bundles of fagots — which indicated a fire that 
meant talk. This, in fact, was a memorable night of 
elephant talk; certainly Gudakesha opened his heart. 
‘We be elephant people,’ he repeated, gently folding 
them in with the darkness. 

Only the four were drawn in close to the fire; the 
villagers in part, and one or two of the elders, form- 
ing an outer circle. It was as if, in finally reaching 
the real Samadhi, the white party had earned its 
right to be initiated into the cult itself, at least into 
its outer court. Gudakesha spoke of his own twenty 
years as mahout in the British Indian Service, of 
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other mahouts and their charges; of tiger hunts, call- 
ing on the names of the world’s great hunters, titled 
and otherwise...days of dusty and drenchy 
labor among the teak timbers and big-gun trans- 
ports. Often through his story, as one would refer to 
its king when telling of a country, Gudakesha spoke 
the name of Bhishma, best-loved of all the Shu- 
shumna males of his time, the same standing off a 
little distance in the perfumed dusk. Quite as often, 
he spoke the name of Drona, but in a different tone; 
a strange tone worth studying, Tod thought — as if 
the two names were parts of the same thing, yet to 
be designated by a slightly different sound and in- 
flection. 

‘But what of Bhima?’ Tod asked in a lull. ‘I saw 
a little of him with the hunting outfit and was always 
so interested. You see, it might almost be said I was 
with him at the last.’ 

‘Bhima, the old king. You do well to ask of the 
gentle one — the elder brother.’ 

‘Was he really Drona’s or Bhishma’s brother?’ 

‘Not in blood, sahib, though they are all one line. 
Bhima was an elder brother to his race — one who 
knew the ecstasy of self-sacrifice.’ 

Tod saw Calista drawing in closer just as he was 
counting himself out. 

‘For was he not the first to go into exile, leaving 
his home habitat for the dust and heat of the plains?’ 
Gudakesha inquired of the stars, and then his voice 
carried on. ‘And was he not swift to reach the bat- 
tle-ground here from Darhana on his last day? It 
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was ever so with Bhima, my friends — of the line 
and the ray of the sacrificers. Where Bhishma would 
work with power and Drona would work with wis- 
dom, Bhima, our elder brother, would work with 
‘ove.’ 

‘He couldn’t have been the fighter — nothing like 
the fighter I saw later aroused in Bhishma,’ Merlin 
said. : 

‘The sahib speaks truly. Bhishma is the warrior 
of his race. Besides, Bhima was very old.’ Guda- 
kesha then returned to the subject of Drona’s years 
of unexampled elephant-catching for Bond-Finley 
and his tribe, and that started Merlin to debating as 
to how much Government would give right now to 
get her back. 

‘If I know Bond-Finley —and I had a good 
chance to get an idea or two of his make-up — he 
isn’t the one to give up easily.’ 

Gudakesha gravely bowed: ‘It is true that Bond- 
Finley had not given up the search for Bhima — 
when I left the service. Much less would he ever 
give up the search for Drona herself, the keystone of 
the herd.’ 

‘You think there’s a chance of his ever finding his 
way here?’ 

The old man’s eyes were troubled with thoughts 
unspoken for a time. ‘Samadhi is passing, my 
friends,’ he said. ‘The world’s hunters will soon be 
here, even the elephant toilers from lower India.’ 

For a time longer after that he mourned in silence 
over the fire. The natives caught the spirit of his 
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sadness, though they could not have understood his 
words. Tod saw them swaying in the firelight. 9 

‘Gudakesha,’ Merlin said at last, ‘how did Drona, 
a hundred and fifty kilometers from here, know that 
they were going to be needed so that day of the 
battle?’ 

Gudakesha’s eyes fixed upon him and then turned © 
and held Tod’s. ‘If I should tell you, have you the 
power to believe?’ 

‘That’s just the point —I don’t know,’ Merlin 
laughed. . 

‘Has not the sahib always doubted Drona’s integ- 
rity in the matter of her toiling in the gray elephants 
for the stockades of the British? Was it not he who 
called her by a name meaning betrayal?’ 

‘Old Judy doesn’t hold that against me,’ Merlin 
laughed. 

‘A true word, my friend. She holds to her alle- 
giance, but I would have you know to-night, as 
never before, that it was of the nature of sacrifice, 
not treachery — trapping of the wild herds for so 
many years. By no other means could the hunters 
have been kept until now from Samadhi, nor the 
common gray elephants from overrunning these 
sacred slopes. Many movements took place in the 
jungles and the other habitat around Darhana which 
men like Bond-Finley could not understand. That 
which was not comprehended by them was quickly 
forgotten, but we, the elephant people, knew, and 
Drona knew, and until the hour her exile ended, she 
remained apart from this, her true place, command- 
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ing affairs of a troubled world. It is true that she had 
the gentle care and devotion of Bhima, the elder, her 
bodyguard, and of her own mahout — even the man 
among men to her’ — Gudakesha touched his own 
breast simply — ‘but her own part was gone and 
mourning continually ‘ 

‘Her own part — you mean Bhishma?’ Calista 
asked. 

‘None other, sahiba, for they are as one — matur- 
ing together in great understanding through their 
early years in this peace.’ 

‘And to meet again — no wonder they deserted 
their separate pickets that night the two herds came 
together!’ 

‘The time for their true release had not come at 
that time,’ Gudakesha resumed, ‘but when it did, 
there was no power to stop them. No power of any 
strange mahout, nor Bond-Finley, nor Simla, nor 
Calcutta, nor Bombay — Drona in Darhana and at 
the same time in a remote part of India, Bhishma, 
setting down his burdens of servitude f 

‘How did you say he knew it was the time?’ Mer- 
lin asked. 

‘The same way that Drona knew — the same way 
_ that Drona and Bhima knew, when they came to the 
slopes of Samadhi, that day of battle. It was well for 
the sahib that their sentiency did not fail, for was it 
not out from under the very tusks of the Pariah that 
he was lifted?’ 

Tod caught a quick glance from Leila at this 
point. 
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Calista spoke again, very quietly: ‘It is not that I 
haven’t tried myself to understand. I have thought 
about it for hours — so perhaps I may ask one thing, 
Gudakesha.’ 

‘Knowledge is never hidden from one who does his 
own part to understand.’ 

‘It is this — that I can never see — if the Pariah 

is demoralized as he looks to be — how could Drona 
have had any power over him that day?’ 
_ ‘The power of a great female of the Shushumnas,’ 
the Hindu returned with studious care, as if the sub- 
ject were of that nature to be handled with surgical 
exactness. ‘A man-killer, this Pariah, outcast alike 
by men and animals; even so, his madness could not 
prevail against Drona, the tuskless one.’ 

‘Is it just because she is a female that they won’t 
fight her?’ Calista asked. 

‘It is that. Drona as a mother-thing is very fierce. 
But it is also more than that. Because she is a fe- 
male, they not only refuse to fight, but they cannot 
refuse to obey.’ 

Tod hungered that minute, in a way which hurt, 
to know Drona better — to penetrate that mystery 
before which even Bhishma bowed. There seemed 
some laughing irony mocking at him. The more one 
knew, the more one realized that Drona was the 
queen; that powers and reserves were vested in her 
as in a sanctuary of her race. 

. her actions timed to the moment,’ Gudakesha 
was saying. “Without hate, without display, neither 
an instant late norsoon. For other elephants one loses 
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himself in spoken praise — for Drona it is silence.’ 

The record of violence, which was the Pariah’s 
history, was then unfolded: ‘... Once in the stock- 
ades of the British and once in the courts of a lower 
kingdom where he was worshiped because of his 
color. A decadent worship, a bastard color — like 
unto like. From the stockades of the British he es- 
caped, killing his mahout. From out the service of 
that misguided southern prince, this same Pariah 
trampled forth, always killing those who stood in his 
way. It was mere musth at first, now it is— the 
English word eludes me, since I have not thought of 
it for long — a musth that has become continuous.’ 

‘Chronic,’ Merlin suggested. 

‘A chronic madness, even so, sahib.’ 

The heavy-laden sweetness of the night pressed 
down. Soon afterward the words of the master- 
mahout rose to a kind of potent rhythm Tod had 
heard that night long ago at the Great Serai. ‘The 
waysof the Shushumnaelephantsare without tumult, 
my friends. Very rarely, and only under stress of 
emergency, do they show the nature of their ways 
for human eyes. It is not known if they are ever 
curious, but it is known that they show no curiosity. 
They cover vast ground, having a place for every- 
thing in a fixed habitat like this of Samadhi—a 
place for battle, for birth; a place for death, and 
inner recesses of the forest or the heights for meet- 
ing-places of a nuptial nature.’ 

Tod was drawn now into the very poignancy of 
listening. 
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_‘They sleep very little, therefore have no need of 
haste. What they do, they do without time — as we 
feel time. They have mysterious ranges of feeling 
which cannot fit into ideas of men; not that they are | 
wiser or better, my friends, but different. They wait 
for men to forget.’ 

The last had a grim effect, having to do with the 
Pariah — that he would not forget. He hadn’t 
‘hurried after them that day they had run to the 
ledge; he might have overtaken them before reach- 
ing water, but had merely kept pace. Studies of his 
supernatural patience had been forced upon them 
after that, crawling heaviness on any set of nerves. 
Now Tod felt ‘ Lotus-Island’ Samadhi slipping away 
because of the luminous white look of fright that 
’ Calista suddenly showed. 
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Top was taking a bite of breakfast by himself. Along 
a shadowy bamboo passage to his ears came the 
sound of Calista’s loom: other looms in the village, a 
rhythm about it — and the bare feet of the girls and 
children in the next room. He drank his fruit to 
rhythmic sounds. He had been up for hours — was 
hungry, thirsty, restless. A long swim in the lake 
hadn’t combed him out. Slightly wearing, the way 
the young people had tirelessly watched him from 
the bank — the boys lifting their arms with meas- 
ured movement to imitate his strokes; the girls studi- 
ous and unabashed. The sun was rising high over 
the valley. He could see it lying on the water. Sum- 
mer morning and sunlit water, connected in his mind 
with some ravishing kid-day idea of freedom. Well, 
here it was — freedom undreamed of — Samadhi. 
Thump, from Calista’sloom. . . . Freedom for others, 
but he couldn’t enter it.... Leila and Merlin had 
entered — never before had they entered so much as 
this morning — starting off alone — the man with- 
out his camera — up the vales — yes, it could be no- 
thing else that Tod had seen like a suddenly opened 
gate in their eyes — nothing but love, as they went 
up into the somnolence. He had watched them go. 
He had caught Calista watching them go, and she 
had promptly gone back to her work without so 
-much as a look his way... . Like staccato bass notes 
_ the other looms thumped, a rhythm about it. 
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Everything in rhythm. If he could only fall into it 
— but Calista kept him from it — Calista, weaving 
hours every day. Something he knew she was weav- 
ing besides cloth. Had she fallen into the spell of 
Samadhi — leaving him sprawled outside like this? 
Or did life in the outer world still call to her? He fell 
to thinking of the cars he had driven — fast, power- 
ful roadsters, runabouts, touring-cars and coupés — 
how she would feel and look sitting at his right — 
how she would like to go fifty, fifty-five, fifty-nine 
miles an hour, and what sounds she would make. 

The sun was lying on the water; on the valley. 
The bees cut through it like little paths of faint flame. 
Perfumes rested in it like warmth in gold. Butter- 
flies veered past the door — patterns of sunlight and 
shadow in their sails. The fruit he sipped had the 
deep cool earth in it, and the honey brought its gold 
light and strength. ... Sunlight — more than ever 
before in Leila’s eyes — some forgotten beauty, not 
in her eyes and lips only, but almost visible about 
her — Merlin looking no taller than she this morning 
—eyes filled with her; following, not leading this 
day — up into the somnolence. 

The threshing-floor empty. ... Elephants afar in 
their own places— ‘inner recesses for meeting- 
places of a nuptial nature’ — as Gudakesha had deli- 
cately said. ... Why, of course. Tod knew it now as 
never before. Samadhi, a sort of trysting-place of all 
the world. Birds, bees, butterflies, elephants, and 
men — meeting-place where unions were consum- 
mated in peace. One little place of peace in all the 
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world. Thump, said Calista’s loom from the shadows, 
neither yea nor nay — but thump....A place of 
peace, but his heart was full of restlessness, and no- 
thing helped; neither advice nor food nor memory, 
nor code of life. His thought now of the moment in 
the Rest House room left his mind utterly groping as 
to how he could have let it go at that. 

Toward the end of breakfast, Tod found a tend- 
ency in his mind to make funny little remarks to 
Calista, fancying her sitting with him, at his right, in 
fact; not only dropping blithe angles of wit from 
time to time, but studying their effect upon her — 
even her answers. Then he came to himself — more 
snares, more helpless falling into the webs of this 
double life. He was greatly humbled and astonished, 
as the grave books say; and the worst of it was the 
attractive pull he felt in all such reverie-making. 
‘You'd think it had never been tried — never thought 
of before,’ he muttered in amazement, reflecting even 
deeper upon the man and woman yoke. The scent of 
the rose-bloom blowing in the doorway from the 
fields was in the conspiracy. 

He moved out into the light. At a distance at the 
rim of a little canyon stood Drona. Her trunk trailed 
among the grasses — he caught a playful look from 
her nearest eye as he approached, full of sagacity, 
but not Bhishma’s nor any male creature’s sort of 
sagacity, a look that seemed to say, ‘Why, I only 
need to miss seeing you over one night to detect the 
change. Why, you are even ceasing to be a problem, 
further . 
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Gudakesha rose from his little mat of grass where 
he had sat cross-legged. This day he had questions 
to ask, first if Tod meant to stay long in India after 
his return from Samadhi. 

‘Not a great while. My father told me to take two 
years — but that’s the outside limit.’ 

Gudakesha then inquired about Tod’s work in 
America — of his father’s work — of his city and 
house, of the books he read, of his Government 
(Drona occasionally cooling the younger man with a 
look). Finally Tod found himself telling of polo, his 
great interest, of the illumined moments he had 
known in the core of rapid play when the power came 
over him and he had been able to execute remark- 
able shots with great ease. ‘... Not only that,’ he 
went on, unconsciously lifted by the quality of the 
listening, ‘but my horse knew it, too — any horse I 
happened to be riding in the period; and it some- 
times looked, though I’m not sure, of course, that 
the three other players on my side felt it.’ 

He breathlessly stopped, but Gudakesha signified 
for him to speak on. Presently the current of telling 
took Tod over again. ‘It was like dropping into a 
dense silence, and there wasn’t a hurry in the world. 
Yet you couldn’t help noticing, from an everyday 
standpoint, and from the contrast of your opponents 
in high laboring gallop, that you were getting round 
the field at a stretching pace, without wasting an 
ounce. And then you have such a clear, cool sort of 
sureness — not cock-sureness — of what you can do. 
Why, you know it in your wrist! ... Excuse me, sir 
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— this thing has always been more than commonly 
interesting to me, and I’m blurting a lot’ : 

But Gudakesha would hear more. ‘Have I not 
been asking the sahib of his life?’ he said. ‘And is 
not this the very best of life — the highest moments 
you have known? And in the tortured outer world 
— England, India, America — is there anything left 
so clean and unthwarted by men — as the great 
games? Far too many of us have forgotten that play 
is of the very essence of life, like work, neither more 
nor less important, equal but different. But may I 
ask what my son meant when he said he couldn’t 
help noticing “‘from an everyday standpoint”’ that 
others seemed slow?’ 

‘I meant — that, even though I was going good, I 
couldn’t help seeing how plays would have looked 
other times.’ 

‘That is what I supposed,’ said Gudakesha. ‘And 
have you explained how the horse you happened to 
be riding at the time also felt that sure swiftness you 
knew?’ 

‘Not a chance for me to explain that. I started to 
tell it as a theory once in a locker-room — never 
again.’ 

“You mean they did not believe?’ 

“Worse than that, Gudakesha.’ 

The master-mahout was silent, but appeared to be 
trying to conjure that scene in the locker-room and 
understand it as fully as an Oriental could. Presently 
he asked in a lowered tone, ‘Does the sahib intend to 
return to America alone?’ . 
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‘Why, of course, Gudakesha — that is, I hadn’t 
thought ; 

‘It is only that I perceive the possibility of your 
party returning to America after going out from 
Samadhi.’ 

No secrets from those old eyes. Tod also realized 
that his own self-consciousness had made him dumb. 
... Toward the end of afternoon he found Calista 
alone at her loom. She went on working — easy, 
rhythmic thump every few seconds — and presently 
he fell into the spell of that and it was like silence. 
‘Oh, I like to weave!’ she said. ‘It combs and 
straightens one out, when one’s all tangled and 
snarled. I wouldn’t have been able to keep down in 
Samadhi, otherwise. It’s so easy here to lose one’s 
footing in solid earth. Then it helps one who’s 
fagged with his own troubles.’ 

Tod understood clearly from the last that she was 
thinking of the Pariah and what had happened on 
the ledge. ‘Gudakesha’s a real sport,’ he remarked 
presently. She turned quickly, and he undertook to 
give her an idea of what Gudakesha had said about 
the world’s games. ‘He said the sporting page is the 
cleanest part of the newspaper, or something like 
that,’ he chuckled. 

‘Tell me clearly what you are talking about, 
please?’ 

Tod elucidated, adding: ‘He said all of us great 
brain workers had to have lots of play to keep up 
the strain.’ He met.Calista’s probing eyes trying 
to get straight how much Gudakesha and how much 
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Tod was in the present talk. Presently he fell away 
into his own favorite mystery of the higher dimen- 
sion of play, and didn’t know for a time that the 
loom had fallen silent. ‘You just can’t lose,’ he fin- 
ished, ‘unless something happens to drag you back 
into your own everyday self or game again. A cheer 
from the grandstand is the worst of all for that — 
if you fall into listening for it. But what I can’t un- 
derstand is that Gudakesha should be so interested. 
You wouldn’t take him for that kind, but he under- 
stood perfectly ’ just now Tod saw Calista’s 
face bending toward him in rapt animation. 

‘Because it’s youl’ she said tensely. ‘It’s you 
talking now, as you don’t once in a hundred times. 
Something of your real self — and any one who meets 
it once would always be looking for it again. ... It’s 
the same that I saw that night in Sarampur — and 
in the dances and on the ledge when you started 
forth to warn Leila. It’s the You that you keep 
covered. ...QOh, don’t you see, no one would ever 
take exception to the ordinary you — they would 
just take it for granted, as they do with the hundreds 
of others — except that you sometimes show the real 
one, spoiling everything else!’ 

And that was Calista. 


That night Tod fell asleep early, but woke after 
midnight. One thin partition of woven bamboo be- 
tween him and Calista, yet never a sound. Softly he 
became more and more wakeful, thinking of things 
to say to her to-morrow — just the things she would 
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like to hear. He could see her nod and brim with 
laughter, lean back and turn her head away — her 
mannerisms of deep import in his life... . There was 
never anything to cover up in Calista’s face. No 
matter how heartily she laughed, you’d never think 
of her putting her hand over her mouth, because 
there wasn’t a line of grace spoiled. He could almost 
hear her tones in himself, and see the way her lips 
formed the words. How marvelously they got along 
together — apart like this! 

He could see the open space on the threshing-floor, 
Bhishma standing high in the dark. Presently Drona 
and the little chap trailed across the ashen starlit 
open. For a long time after that, Tod lay looking 
out. Never a sag to his eyelids; they were braced 
against further sleep. His hand softly touched the 
partition of woven bamboo. It was almost warm 
with her — she was so near. It frightened him a bit 
to fall into the meanings of webs and veils and parti- 
tions like this — forever raised between. Merlin and 
Leila were farther away. He could occasionally hear 
breathing from that quarter, but never a sound from 
Calista. ‘You never know whether she’s asleep or 
awake,’ he had heard Leila say, ‘because she’s still 
as a teapot in a cosy.’ 

Wearying of the cot at last he rose, quietly drew 
on flannel trousers, straw sandals, and slipped forth. 
Bhishma and Drona were standing a little apart, 
Vrikodara lying down at his mother’s front feet, 
where Tod came to a stop with the old questions: 
Was it all a dream of sentimental Hindus that Drona 
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had toiled and tricked all those gray elephants into 
captivity —in the interests of her own kind and 
Samadhi? Had she actually become aware of that 
day of the battle that the gray elephants were over- 
running these slopes, and come from Darhana with 
Bhima to do her part to fight off the enemy? Was it 
more than accident, later, that she and Bhishma, 
though far apart, had broken loose to meet together 
here? 

Now Tod fell into the personal quandary. What 
was Drona’s real feeling toward him? Did she se- 
cretly hate him? Was she waiting for a chance to 
show it? Or was it mere indifference? She didn’t seem 
the least bit matronly now, but gleaming, alive — 
undiscovered worlds ahead for her. Was it true that 
she was the real leader — great Bhishma himself but 
her chancellor? It must be so since Gudakesha, the 
master of all mahouts, had chosen her for his especial 
charge. ‘What would she do,’ he thought, ‘if it was 
up to her to help me out in a pinch?’ He had a 
positive knowledge that Bhishma would help him. 
Bhishma would turn the right trick at the right 
time, but Drona — he sometimes fancied she would 
turn against him. ~ 

In the starlight now he could hardly tell exactly 
where her shadow ended and the contour of the 
trunk actually began. ‘They’ll be going into the 
forest presently for a nap,’ Tod thought. The ele- 
phants didn’t lie down in the village, but came for 
grass the people gathered, being accustomed so long 
to captivity. Now he was at Bhishma’s head, the 
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trunk slapped his ankle, curled up to his knee. It 
tightened and loosed like a handclasp, then curved 
about his waist. Not uncommon here in Samadhi — 
but to-night there was no more — touch of throat 
not vouchsafed. 

‘Hello : 

Tod jumped back. Calista had come up behind 
him and was standing, garbed in white affairs he 
hadn’t seen, naturally, but more than ever exciting 
in contrast to the habitual riding wear. ‘What did 
you come for?’ he quaintly asked. 

‘Couldn’t sleep.’ 

They drew together to whisper. .. . Different, in- 
deed — no little boyish habit this time, but robes 
like a Hindu woman — moving as one barefoot. The 
starlight was around her — a scent of amber. 

‘Aren’t they silent?’ she said, pointing to the great 
heads. ‘I think they like the starlight best... you 
see, there’s no moon. It was new to-night, and was 
only seen a minute before dark. This is the kind of 
night — that’s so safe / 

He couldn’t think of anything to say. The scent 
of wild jasmine reached him, the moisture of early 
morning in the air. There was something in his 
blood or training that kept him from feeling free. It 
was like the moment when she had come to the Rest 
House room in Sarampur. Her voice didn’t help: 
“Do they often come to the center of the village like 
this in the night?’ 

‘Not for long — when they want to lie down, they 
go to the forest , 
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‘But the little one takes a nap anywhere.’ 

He looked down upon her and was frightened... . 
If she only knew what these little white things did to 
him, after the other things she had worn... . Maybe 
she did know. Maybe she knew what she was doing 
in coming out here now, but he couldn’t be sure. He 
raised his eyes to the faint stars. Breezes fanned his 
cheek — seemed breathing fromher. Her facelooked 
so white, more plastic than flesh seen in daytime — 
her shoulders looked rounder. Her figure weaved a 
little as she stood — not standing squarely likea boy. 
He smelled the earth — the dusty scent of the ele- 
phants — jasmine, amber... yet the power was not 
in him to know why she had come. He felt the 
seconds passing, his tongue locked. He had said 
everything he knew, alone with himself to-day. 

Calista had come. She had not thought, but fol- 
lowed her heart. She had heard him passing out in 
the next room. She had seen him moving toward the 
elephants. She had risen from her bed as if it were 
her night. She had followed him across the beaten 
clay floor. She had stood before him looking up, 
bending back. She had no further tricks. 
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Top heard the murmur of the sisters’ voices for quite 
a time as the day broke. It made him restless, as if 
his own destiny were being settled... . Last night — 
too deep for him, much too deep. ... Yes, in a way 
it was like the time Calista came in his deep trouble 
with the English at the end of the tiger hunt. She 
had come to him in a pinch that time... . And last 
night — no sham, no shyness, that searching look of 
hers in the starlight — somewhere before he had seen 
her look like that... and all the time he had said 
nothing, nor lifted a hand. Yet all day yesterday he 
had thought of things to say and do; the last one of 
them had failed. He began to know that torture of 
youth — suspicion of the validity of his own powers. 

There was another point: with Calista of late he 
was repeatedly made to feel stodgy, set in his ways. 
In his own social plane he had never been considered 
conventional, but according to her had grown intoa 
rather rigid code of what’s what — school, family, 
club. Perhaps he was built a bit too solidly to take 
the strain of her utter changes; he seemed to lack the 
equipment to understand her fierce rectitude on one 
hand and sudden summery softness on the other; 
though something about her, more essential than 
either, lingered with him. Yes, deeper within him, 
something held fast to Calista, in spite of her far- 
flung opposites; his heart more knowing and flexible 
than his head, perhaps. 
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A very delicate and difficult stretch of going right: 
now. It summed up to this: her periods of mellow. 
responsiveness were not to be counted on any more 
than the periods of efficacy in polo. Each came in 
rare moments, when he was quite unaware. A man 
might go on like this with a game, but he couldn't 
with a woman; he had to know what he was doing. 
Lots of times when he was alone she’d have been glad 
to hear the things he thought of; he was sure of this. 
But what good were they when he couldn’t get them | 
to working in her presence? ... Times in his life he 
had been interested in motor cars, in books, in horses - 
and elephants — all were fading out, even the ele- 
phants of Samadhi, in this one great concern. 

The new business of elephant riding transpired 
again this morning. There seemed a law not to say 
‘No’ in Samadhi. Tod saw her emerge into the light 
from under the low thatch. She turned a faint smile, 
that might have meant anything except a gusty good 
morning, and then moved out straight toward the 
elephants on the threshing-floor. No word for him. 
As he leisurely followed, Gudakesha’s knee-sprung 
legs showed on the far side of Drona. Presently Ca- 
lista stood beside the mahout. Tod heard her speak; 
a half-rolled cigarette in his fingers, forgotten. Then 
Gudakesha’s words: 

‘If the sahiba will not fail to realize how great the 
privilege f any 

‘Oh, never, Gudakesha!’ 

Drona looked serene, even whimsical, as Calista 
stepped into the curve of her trunk at the mahout’s 
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word and was spiraled aloft. A second cigarette 
paper broke in Tod’s fingers. There was a positive 
hurt deep in him somewhere, foolish as a father’s, 
and a half-irritated and altogether impatient ques- 
tion as to whether in her case he had to do with a 
woman or a child. 

Vrikodara must have known it was only for a little 
circle round the threshing-floor that his mother had 
trundled out. He didn’t leave the grass pile; stood 
in grim attempt to be mature and unconcerned, his 
trunk fumbling and fooling with threads of grass. 

‘It’s altogether different from riding in a howdah!’ 
Calista laughed, safe on the turf again. ‘I suppose it 
would take years and years to know what to do and 
what to say as Gudakesha does.’ 

That didn’t help Tod’s irritation. He thought of 
the generations of Hindus it took to make a great 
mahout, that Gudakesha was probably from a line 
of elephant folk that traced centuries back. They 
were walking out toward the lake and he recklessly 
moped. Calista chatted lightly but brittleness was 
in the air. 

‘I don’t like it,’ he said at last. ‘If it were only 
Bhishma, I wouldn’t mind. I can understand him, 
but there’s something in Drona that I never do get 
straight.’ 

‘Archie isn’t afraid. I’m not.’ 

‘Just the same, I’ve stood by her head a lot of 
times and never got in past that look of her’s ; 

‘It means you don’t trust Gudakesha.’ 

‘The fact is, I do — 
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‘And you don’t!’ 

‘Well, that’s the truth of it —I can’t feel right 
when you’re up there!’ 

Calista’s hands suddenly raised, as if releasing a 
long repressed ache in the words: ‘Oh, why can’t we 
stop tampering with each other!’ 

‘I don’t call it tampering. I’m just telling you 


’ 


————— 


‘What would you call it? Would you bother with 
Archie or Leila or any of the native girls if they were 
put up? Or is it because you think elephants and all 
elephant knowledge belong to you?’ 

It was quite foolish; they were very tired. The 
mysterious emotional frustration of the night before 
had left them ragged. The matter of riding Drona 
was merely seized upon; any slight difference would 
have done. ‘Of course, I can get off the idea,’ he said 
coldly. ‘It’s a fact, I haven’t any right to tell you 
what to do or what not.’ 

‘Oh, don’t be conventional — that makes you so 
common!... You don’t dream how common that > 
sounds from you — with your little trade ideas of 
good and bad, and self-control and politeness ‘ 

He felt himself getting icy. He saw that her re- 
serves were down — that the worst was not too 
harsh for her in the present moment. She seemed to 
be getting smaller, as she talked — a shade darker. 
But the message back of her words was so sharp that 
he didn’t know how deeply he was being cut until 
afterward. 

‘,.. lost in the terrific establishment of the im- 
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portance of money and possessions and place... an 
adornment to society! Oh, I knew from the first 
time I saw you — what life you had lived — what 
life you had come from. Can’t you see what comes 
of that? Why, in ten years you'll be thick-legged, 
walking on your heels — pushing your shoulders 
back to balance your heaviness in front... and gills 
...and watching others play the hard games, in- 
stead of taking part in them!’ 

He stared at her, trying to make sure that the 
picture she was painting meant him. 

‘At the very fork of the roads you’re standing 
now! What will not change must go down with its 
shackles — what will not bend must break! You 
accept things as they are, without looking into their 
falseness. You do things, because your set does 
them, without question ; 

“You'd like to have me a reformer’ — and he 
meant by that all that was vulgar and half-baked. 

‘At least, I’d have you understand what’s going on 
a little on the inside or underneath this outer sham 
and show — underneath where the great ideals and 
dreams and patterns for the future are held, forever 
pressing against the.,hard outer crust. It’s things as 
they are that keep the New from coming to be! It’s 
the men like you who are content with things as they 
are — who — who sit on the lid!’ 

He stared at her with a cold smile. It wasn’t the 
smile of the gamester, nor of the boy who champi- 
oned the cause of animals. For the first time he 
wasn’t trying to understand. She was gone from 
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him; had put herself from him in her revolt. His look 
should have chilled her to silence, but her force 
couldn’t stop at once; the dregs had to come out. 
‘Why, all your ideas about psychology, ethics, 
philosophy — are a business man’s! You have your 
little duties — the rest is indulgence. You eat all 
you want — everything you want, as if it were your 
divine right. You never stop to think what it does 
to you — nor what those * she pointed to the 
cigarette in his fingers. 
“You mean one shouldn’t smoke ’ he smiled. 
-Oh, I don’t mind the smell of tobacco smoke — 
but that smell in the air now — that seared-meat, 
burnt-house smell from sick lung tissue—that comes 
from so much inhaling. And you who are so clean in 
some ways — you don’t stop to think because — 
just because others everywhere do the same IN: 
He left her and walked away. 


' Tod was sitting very gloomily apart at the edge of 
- the lake that afternoon, when Merlin came up. 

‘It isn’t that I want to break in, Sessions,’ he said 
with unusual seriousness, ‘but I can’t help seeing 
what you’re going through. Leila and I can’t help 
understanding. You see, we’ve been through some- 
thing of the same.’ 

Tod got an incredulous smile to working, but no 
words. 

“You don’t mind me talking a little on something 
I’ve thought a lot about, do you?’ Merlin went on. 

‘Fact is, I couldn’t ask any more ; 
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‘I heard them talking this morning a long time 
early — that is, Leila and Calista... . ‘‘I can’t seem 
to let him alone!”’ I heard Calista say. She meant 
she wouldn’t mind what another said or did, if it 
happened to be off-key to her notion — but with you 
— it wasn’t to be borne. You know there’s a secret 
to that | 

Tod was wondering a trifle coldly now if Merlin 
was aware that Calista had come out in the night. 
He didn’t ask the nature of the secret. 

‘I saw it coming on the first day out of Saubala 
with the caravan, when she couldn’t lay off your 
stuff ...and this morning another sentence I hap- 
pened to overhear from the little one: ‘‘And I don’t 
know what it is I want, when I go near him, but I 
want something terribly — something that doesn’t 
seem in the world!’’ Now a lot of people would 
snicker at that. A lot of men I know wouldn’t be- 
lieve there’s any of that sort of innocence left. But 
I happen to know better. It’s here and alive, Ses- 
sions, among a certain strain of women. Of course, 
I’m talking about before they take their man and 
make a home for him. As for Calista, she’s just a 
spark — that’s the truth of it. She hasn’t flamed 
yet — except in her head, and nothing as she will be, 
even there!’ 

Merlin talked on with frequent pauses. ‘...I 
never was in a hurry to grant the younger sister’s 
place among great women. She’s more heady and 
radical than Leila — she’s been through a lot of 
studies — Hindu metaphysics, for instance, that 
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make ’em weird by the roomful. Years back, at 
intervals, I doubted her ultimate quality — even 
took her for a shrimp. Of course, the standard I go 
by is Leila, but I’m handing it to the little one now. 
... Lhey’re curious women. They take their love 
story hard and serious. Leila took hers hard — led 
me over ways I’m not forgetting. But they do most 
of the hard stuff before they are married. When you 
get them, they suddenly begin to unfold visibly — 
to flower. Instead of finding you’ve drawn a glass 
bead, it turns out to be a sparkler. You don’t shake 
their kind, you don’t want to... . You see, marriage ~ 
is their business, their life-work. They keep up on it, 
like a physician with his profession reading all up-to- 
date journals. They grow on you. It means a lot to 
me to let Calista in on all this, but I see her unmis- 
takably coming along the high lonely road of her 
sister. I know that road — I’ve walked it — hurry- 
ing a lot to keep up ‘ 

‘I’m afraid I’m not catching on,’ Tod thought, not 
sure that he wanted to. ‘I’m afraid I don’t belong,’ 
his mind whispered, but his lips didn’t move, his 
listening surface apparently unbroken. 

‘Another thing about these women, they’re afraid 
of nothing, Sessions. It isn’t convention or fear of 
what people will say that keeps them O.K. You’d be | 
surprised what it is — took me ten years to under- 
stand. It’s the man himself keeps them “‘straight,”’ 
as we say. Yes, [mean that. You see, to meet them 
at all, a man has to play ’way over his natural form. 
It’s only his highest moments they answer to. And 
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when they come across of their own initiative and 
everything about them says, “‘Come and take me’”’ 
— usually the man flops with some commonplace 
look or word. And the moment’s gone.... But it’s 
worth everything when you both make the peak at 
the same moment. I say, Sessions, don’t lose heart.’ 


Merlin had been gone some time when Leila came, 
and sat down beside him in silence. He turned 
finally with a smile at her. 

‘I feel very deeply for you both,’ she said. ‘ Poor 
Calista is suffering desperately. You seem to ex- 
ternalize for her what is intolerable in herself. 
You hold the mirror. It is very significant. You 
know why, don’t you?’ 

He shook his head. 

‘I think it’s because you’re a part of her — at 
least that your two destinies are closely interwoven. 
She takes it out on you first — before she learns to 
fix herself 

‘I — part of her?’ 

‘IT believe it. All will be well if you can only 
listen and not harden. If you can only know that 
the great changes for the future must be made early 
in your united experience — the earlier the easier. 
If you can only take from me — that the changes 
which mean happiness can be done more effectively 
in a month before marriage — than in a year after- 
ward.... Calista knows it intuitively —her soul 
knows it. She can hardly wait. You are her life 
and that’s why she suffers to make you over new 
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every day. I feel a pressure, too, these modern days 
greater than I know — and what a place Samadhi — 
to see the future clearly and the desolate past. More 
will be expected of you than of a boy and girl ten 
years ago....QOh, yes, she'll work more silently, 
more gracefully later. It’s the new power of her 
genius playing upon her. Clumsy at first, but to 
become very wise and warm and deep-hearted. 
She will learn that she need only fix herself. Mean- 
while don’t be devastated, or utterly cast down. 
It’s because of love, not because of criticism or 
hatred — love doing its necessary destroying work 
first — before it begins to build. The thing she’s 
suffering about now, too, is that you and she have 
brought all this despair and misery to Samadhi!’ 


XXXV 


ALL Samadhi changed; lights slowly dimming out. 
There came an evening when Gudakesha talked 
again and this time his subject was not elephants: 
‘...For Samadhi is passing, my friends, passing 
before your eyes,’ he repeated. ‘Even in memory, 
it will not be as other places of remembrance. To 
be sought henceforward by going forth; to be sought 
henceforward by retreating within , 

‘What is this — a conundrum?’ Merlin asked. 

Gudakesha’s lips smiled, but his eyes did not. 
‘No riddle, sahib— any more than the words of 
one who was not a Hindu master, yet who spoke in 
no uncertain terms that the kingdom of Heaven is 
within!’ 

‘But you said Samadhi was to be sought by going 
forth ‘ 

‘One must advance fearlessly into the active life 
of the world on the one hand, not failing in one’s 
work or in relation to his friends or family or ani- 
mals — never running away. There is an outbreath 
and an inbreath — part of one breath. There is 
going forth in action; there is the retreating within 
— to ponder and find the peace of Being. Outer 
labor must be balanced by quiet seeking of the Soul, 
which is Samadhi, which is the place of peace.... 
The old order changes; the form passes, but the life 
endures. We go forth from Samadhi here, that 
Samadhi may spring awake in our hearts. You who 
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have breathed the outer Samadhi should all the 
easier find within that condition of consciousness 
which is the goal.’ 

The master-mahout arose and turned away from 
the firelight. He stood for a moment at Drona’s 
head. He touched her knees. Her trunk lifted and 
looped above his head and in the shine of firelight 
it looked like a faint nimbus hovering. Their eyes 
followed the white blur of his figure as he departed. 
They did not know that he was gone for all time. 

Tod said thoughtfully to Merlin, ‘He’s very re- 
ligious,’ and at that moment from the other side of 
the fire came a laugh from Calista and a sort of 
smothered hush from the elder sister. The hush did 
not take effect. Calista laughed again and it was 
not mirth that found a sensitive area in Tod’s brain 
or heart, but an old chill and bitterness. He had 
been found uncompromisingly dull again. 

‘Yes,’ said Merlin, ‘a lot of these Hindus know 
more of our own Scriptures than we do.’ 

The days since the quarrel had not helped them; 
the two were still apart. Ejither’s incentive toward 
reconciliation appeared to be ill-timed; they had 
been unable to get it working together. Calista’s 
laugh just now was an example; the like had hap- 
pened before. Tod had been more ready than usual, 
under the old magic of Gudakesha’s rhythmic tones, 
to come across with a real softening, but the laugh 
sealed him effectively again. 

Imminence of departure from Samadhi was now 
in the air. When Gudakesha was not seen next day 
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the four began to inquire. The natives did not 
know whether he would return; neither did Gobind 
have anything to say on the point, but sat for hours 
in troubled meditation, as if trying to break down 
and transmute some insoluble grief in his mind or 
heart. 

Toward evening on this following day, at just 
the right moment of twilight, Calista stepped forth 
from under the main thatch, as if the low weathered 
structure itself were a dingy cocoon, and her part 
the sudden blossoming forth, not of a butterfly, but 
of a human feminine all too human and heretofore 
but vaguely suggested in the habit of soft leather 
suitable for caravan and climbing afoot. At the 
same time Tod had emerged from his own quarters, 
having heard laughter and low voices. He wanted 
to gotohernow. Inawayhe wanted this as never be- 
fore, but neither call nor beckoning from her opened 
the way. Indeed Calista hardly looked in his direc- 
tion; was engrossed in an intimate mystery of be- 
coming something or other — something she had al- 
ready put on, as if this outer robe of silk were but 
the symbol of a spiritually revealing ritual. It was 
an extraordinary moment, but mostly it had to do 
with hurt in Tod’s case. 

Silk, hair, skin in that evanescent period of after- 
glow — a tint and textile interblending — the little 
garment seemed woven to her, as if the cane looms 
of Samadhi had become flexible for this one task. 
Calista stood out in the swift effulgence of after- 
glow — her moment of a lifetime — the same which 
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comes once at least to every woman. The world 
waited upon her to-night. So this was what the 
native girls had been so interested in — matching 
Calista’s hair and ardently engaging themselves 
from the first moment — all for this little silk robe 
of hidden seams. 

There she stood — like a nymph, or the chosen 
princess of a swarm, showing herself for a moment 
in the evening red on the threshold of the hive... 
hovering in a sort of spotlight from the hidden radi- 
ance of Samadhi. And there was going on in Mr. 
Sessions at this time a sort of painful extraction of 
an old image of Calista from his heart. 

‘... Feel it,’ he heard her call to Leila. ‘It’s 
heavy as gold almost.’ 

She meant the silk. Heavy and smooth — enough 
to hurt. | 

Something was gone — Tod wasn’t sure that any- 
thing had come to take its place. That night stood 
out in a sort of suspense. Hours afterward he was 
staring sleeplessly out from under the thatch in the 
moonlight, when low voices reached him from the 
center of the village, then controlled tones from 
shack to shack carrying the news. 

Merlin was up at once and had stepped softly 
out before Tod was ready. 

‘Doings,’ he reported a moment later. ‘A runner 
has come in from the lower town with the word that 
the British hunting herd has found its way through 
the jungle from Darhana. Yes, they are coming this 


way. 
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The figure of Gobind salaamed at the threshold of 
their thatch. ‘It has come — the hour of Samadhi’s 
passing. Of action, there is immediate need, but 
not of haste.... For you, my friends, it means the 
return to the outer world. For us, a wandering exile 
since the sanctuary of Samadhi is violated even 
now.’ 

‘Is it Bond-Finley again?’ Merlin asked. 

‘That restless one, and none other, sahib.’ 

‘I think it is we who have violated the sanctuary 
of Samadhi,’ was heard from Calista in the next 
doorway. 

‘Not so—not so’ — from Gobind, whose arm 
swung about Tod’s shoulder. There was kindliness 
in his tone, but lacking the deeper ring of verity, 
at least, for Calista’s ears. 

‘In other words, life’s dream is o’er — for the 
camels,’ said Merlin. 

No candles were lit, the two women had come out 
into the sheen of starlight. 

Leila spoke so rarely one always listened. ‘We 
must remember that it is our own people who are 
coming — at least, that we are not at enmity with 
the English in any way.’ 

‘We’re not to meet Bond-Finley and his outfit, as 
I understand it,’ said Merlin. ‘We’re to go up over 
the range from here in the morning, instead of from 
the lower town. We can make the pass from along 
the crest — then out, the way we came to the cara- 
van trail 

For a curious moment it was as if the big cities 
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of the outer world were roaring in Tod’s blood — 
Calcutta, Shanghai, San Francisco, Chicago, New 
York — little sparks of a motor flashing in rhythm. 
He even saw again his own small part in a home plant 
— infinitely harder to settle down in the smothery 
jangle of machinery, it would be after this, with 
dreams to draw on of Calista, Samadhi, and the 
elephants. The symbol of all—taking up the 
camels again, after living with elephants! As one 
who has gazed upon a finer world, he was spoiled 
for the intolerably slow heavy drag of this. So 
Samadhi had damaged him 

He was getting into a stupid blur, but that mo- 
ment he met Leila’s eyes as she stood just back of 
Merlin’s shoulder, and he instantly understood that, 
no matter what had happened to him, Samadhi had 
brought her something — and this something had 
directly to do with her job, her life-work of being 
married. 

He remembered the soft raying-in of that daylight, 
remembered the smile on Merlin’s lips, the look of 
exhaustion in Calista’s eyes. The subdued voices 
of the native women under the main thatch made 
it seem like a house of birth or death. Leila came 
forth smiling, though tears were held back. Each 
of the four was acting as if trying to appear glad for 
some one else, but Calista was mainly entwined 
in the arms of the native girls. Another messenger 
came in. The hunting herd had passed through the 
lower village, asking questions that had to do with 
Drona and continuing this way. 
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Gobind, Bhishma, Drona, Vrikodara, were in the 
center of the threshing-floor, and Tod went out a 
last time to stand with them in the dust. 

Gobind thoughtfully spoke: ‘If it were not for the 
little one, and the absence of Gudakesha, the arts of 
Drona might be used now to lure the English away 


“You mean to keep them from coming here?’ 

‘For a little time, perhaps 

‘But the trails to this village plainly show. Be- 
sides, they will know an elephant’ — he started to 
say hunting ground — ‘Bond-Finley and his kind 
will know an elephant habitat when they see one 


? 


Tod’s eyes glanced from one to the other of the 
great heads — Drona and Bhishma closer together 
than usual. For once in a lifetime elephant business 
was being enacted in the open for human eyes. 
Drona walked backward, increasing the distance 
between her and Bhishma, who remained moveless. 
Vrikodara between them started to follow his 
mother, but her trunk flicked him about, shunting 
him back toward the sire. The youngster started to 
follow a second time. Less delicately he was flung » 
about, a suggestion of spank in Drona’s movement. 
Then, humped, abused, he started back toward the 
paternal mound, and this time Bhishma’s trunk 
reached out, idly dropping across the small sloping 
back, as if to say: ‘I wouldn’t, son— not when 
your mother looks like that.’ 

Then the great female moved off, almost imper- 
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ceptibly gaining speed. She entered the forest with 
a heaving ground-covering roll. 

‘Where’s she going, Gobind?’ 

‘Of her own initiative, sahib — for a farewell with 
one ’ he spoke a Hindu word, which Tod took 
to mean her ‘favorite’ at least. Yes, Merlin had 
gone out with the dawn into the big timber. Tod 
wanted to follow Drona, but that wouldn’t do. 

‘Sure it isn’t Gudakesha she’s looking for?’ he 
asked. 

‘Oh, no, sahib. Her understanding of my master’s 
departure was inculcated through communions of 
many days.’ 

‘You mean they’re not to be together — again 
ever?’ 

‘Who can tell? It is the hour in the world of 
shock and change — the passing of the old, forever 
— not here alone, but in all countries.’ 

Tod was pondering on what that meant when the 
faintest, farthest music reached his ears, like the sil- 
very buzzing of a firefly — then Gudakesha’s impas- 
sioned words: ‘...If the sahib hearkens, there is a 
whisper for his ears : | 

Now it was like the tiny roar of a humming-bird’s 
wings. Tod thought it was in the center of his brain 
— some minute finger in there, vibrating with in- 
credible speed — but it was above his head — 
Bhishma’s trunk hovering there—a_ vibration 
from the tip apparently, and all the time the great 
head was still as stone; the trunk did it all. The song 
ended; the trunk lowered and gripped him under the 
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armpits. He was lifted higher, higher — Bhishma’s 
head upraised now — Tod’s body stretched out 
horizontally by the looping of the trunk under his 
back — held to the sun — to the extreme height of 
the great creature’s reach. 

Tod uprighted himself on the trampled dust 
again and bent to catch the words from Gobind’s 
half-averted face. ‘It is that he committed you to 
the mercy of Heaven, sahib — held you aloft for 
the tender mercy of the Mahachohan!’ 

It was not over. It was just taking effect. At 
this instant Tod’s chest was torn with love, almost 
intolerable; as if a valve in his heart had opened, 
and this — which was to become more than mem- 
ory — was implanted in living tissue—great Bhish- 
ma’s silent love, and the singing of the insect- 
trumpet in his ears. Tod knew not what he did, but 
his head bent for a moment to Gobind’s shoulder. 
The contact he sensed was that of a clean elder — 
something soundly paternal, greater for its tearless 
silence. It brought back the evening in high country 
on their journey with Bhishma — Gobind in the 
triangle of candlelight, incense, and ivory elephants, 
the star over the glacial peaks and the low earth- 
sweeping deodar boughs. 

He stumbled as he turned away; he had actually 
to think of his feet to keep them in normal rectitude. 
He knew he was changed, but still inarticulate — 
that he had met an experience which would require 
more than threescore and ten years to straighten. 
out — one of life’s real instants which could not 
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diminish nor recede like other memories, in perspec- 
tive. At length he knew a desire, almost torrential, 
to be alone. And this also, as he sped along the far 
path by the lake — that the little silk robe belonged 
in his life; that something had been torn open within 
him, permitting him to see. 


XXXVI 


IT was still very early in the morning. He had 
reached high ground above the lake and was looking 
down upon the village as the sun rose. Below him 
were the terraced rose fields, the mulberry groves, 
gardens and vined thatches — signs of exodus now 
at the center of the scene, the people below hurry- 
ing, bringing in their animals, packing. From a 
leafy path behind him and at the left Calista caine, 
dressed for the drab world of camel-back again. 
She did not seem to mind his being there. 

‘They are leaving and at the highest hour of 
Samadhi,’ she said, and her forehead wrinkled a 
little with the sunlight in her eyes. ‘Last night they 
told me that never were the roses so rich in essential 
oil; never were the silk cocoons so large and abun- 
dant. It’s like the high moment of a hive,’ she said 
after a space, ‘when all the cells are filled with 
honey and pollen and young bees. Then suddenly 
the swarm breaks and, leaving all its riches, the main 
part goes out to start all over again, empty-handed.’ 

Yes, he had begun actually to see her in a new 
way. Soon now he would be able to speak — able to 
tell her that he was no longer entirely without un- 
derstanding. Not that he saw her as perfect or 
faultless, but that he realized her as constantly, 
burningly, on the way somewhere, and that this 
wasn’t a nuisance, but an advantage in the long run. 
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‘Calista ’ he almost said, but his throat still 
resisted. Why, yes, he began to know what she 
meant — what she had stood for from the beginning. 
The thing about her was coming to life within him. 
It might be this: that only those who are on the 
wing — always up and taking the road beyond — 
can possibly be fit to live with. 

‘Calista 

‘Yes?’ her look almost wistful. 

But the old strangling repression wasn’t entirely 
cleared from his throat, and he slipped glibly into 
a lateral. ‘Perhaps we’d better be getting back. 
I'll see you later.’ 

It was she now who turned from him. The look 
which her eyes left with him was of that hopeless 
exhaustion he had known in the morning. For 
several minutes he stood alone, forgetting any need 
of getting below, though his own packs were not 
quite ready. He was thinking that if he hadn’t 
muffed a moment or two ago — had spoken out, in 
fact, about his beginning to understand — their 
miserable estrangement might have been over by 
now. ‘Why couldn’t she help me get going?’ he 
thought. 

Now he had started down. Drona and Vrikodara 
were coming this way along the edge of the lake. 
They halted at a meeting-point of two main paths 
below. Calista was hurrying toward them; now she 
was at Drona’s head. Tod then knew, by her atti- 
tude, she was asking to be taken up; the old resent- 
ment shot through him...tarrying to play — 
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to hurt him a last time. He hurried forward and her 
voice reached him, even as Drona obeyed, hoisting 
her up. 

‘On my own word — without Gudakesha to tell 
her, she put me up! She’s taking me for a ride’ — 
gayety a little forced, or else she was breathless with 
excitement. 

Tod glanced toward the village — hoping that 
Merlin or Leila might be appealed to. Vrikodara 
had fallen in at his mother’s heels, Drona resuming 
her way up-slope, instead of back toward the village. 
Tod could only stroll after them, affecting a daisy- 
picking unconcern, and far enough behind to avoid 
speech. Momentarily, he looked for Drona to halt 
and turn back, but she seemed in no hurry. When 
she did come to a standstill at the edge of the big 
timber, her trunk held high, it was not to veer about, 
but to listen. Plainly she was sifting the wind for 
something entirely imperceptible to human senses. 
The tip continued to finger thin air for several 
seconds, the seam of its nether side showing, a nar- 
row, even blacker line, to the very end. 

He thought of asking if he might help Calista 
down just now, but an aversion against tampering 
held him back. The girl’s puzzled expression regis- 
tered — that of a tourist unused to the saddle, try- 
ing to find out what her mount meant to do next — 
then a queer ‘huddling’ tone from Drona. The in- 
fant knew what that meant, if Tod didn’t — looped 
out his little trunk, taking a half-hitch in his mo- 
ther’s tail, and they were off. ‘Oh, Sessions sahib!’ 
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reached the man like a sad wind through the trees — 
with the realization that Drona had forsaken 
pleasantries for reasons of her own and was making 
a passage for higher ground. He started to follow, 
but that wouldn’t do. It was instantly more impera- 
tive to apprise Merlin and Leila — to get help from 
_ Gobind and Bhishma. 

‘But Calista — I can’t come! I’ve got to go back 
and let them know!’ 

She waved without turning, her head bowed for- 
ward — forlorn little figure on the great mammal’s 
neck, carried off up-slope at rising speed — and Tod, 
who alone knew, turning his back on her to gain 
the village — widening the distance between them! 
Forced going, against stubborn inhibition, each 
stride, and constantly turning as he ran to keep 
Drona in sight as long as possible. He halted to 
laugh at himself. He alone was afraid. ‘Nothing 
could happen,’ his lips said, but within him was a 
stubborn rock of unbelief. He tried to act calmly 
as he reached the circle of thatches. Leila was 
ahead at the door. He braced harder, but felt her 
calm showing him up. 

‘Just dropped back to let you know — doubtless 
all right, of course,’ he began. ‘Drona took the 
notion for a dash up-slope with Calista : 

‘In a panic?’ 

‘Hardly that. Where’s Archie?’ 

The latter appeared from within. ‘You haven’t 
heard?’ he said. ‘We’re getting out of here pronto. 
Another runner just in from the lower village, bring- 
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ing word of a hunting party with elephants coming 
— not far from here now!’ 

‘Oh, I see — that’s what Drona winded! She’s 
making for cover with the little tad, taking her own 
initiative without Gudakesha. I’ll have to go after 
her. Bring Bhishma and Gobind — straight up- 
slope! I'll try to keep her in sight!’ 

‘Hadn’t you better take one of the camels?’ 
Archie called. 

‘Too much time to get going. No, I’m off.’ 

‘All right — we’ll bring your stuff ; 

‘Don’t wait for that — come with Gobind and 
Bhishma!’ | 

‘Drona won’t forget herself with Calista up’ — 
confidently reached him from Archie, as he hurried 
away. A moment later he sighted Drona among the 
white boulders, still climbing steadily. It was a 
trick of distance, but she looked to be crawling now. 
He was heavy with that sense of futility of one 
taking after a high-powered car on foot; in fact, 
conditions couldn’t be better arranged to make the 
innate speed-lover, which he really was, feel at his 
worst and most helpless — on the trail of a mam- 
moth in the midst of great trees and rocks. It was 
his first grasp of what a midget man is — the low- 
ness, the slowness of him, for all his flighty brain. 

Bushed and wilted —he had reached approxi- 
mately the place among the rocks where Drona was 
last seen. Elephant country of all the world — 
elephant tracks crossing the winding of lesser game- 
trails, like highways compared. But his eyes were 
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slow to pick out the pressure of Drona’s rubbery pads 
from old tracks. His thoughts were wearing him out 
as well as the physical strain of fast uphill work. 
Leila’s calm still worked upon him in contrast. 
She hadn’t been really excited, nor had Merlin. 
They left that to him. Words of Gudakesha’s night 
talk also haunted, ‘A mother-thing only — very 
fierce — nothing else but’ — or something like that. 
He was urged to explosive haste realizing his inade- 
quacy, and Calista’s last ‘Oh, Sessions sahib!’ was 
unforgettable above thirst and fatigue. 

_ Fresh disturbance of the soil that might be tracks 
kept him in steady ascent. Sizable trees were mainly 
behind, the cool of the summit already in the air, 
the sun rising toward mid-forenoon. The pass by 
which they had crossed the range and entered 
Samadhi was several miles to the left. Merlin in 
prolonged rambles may have reached this altitude, 
but the layout of the slope was quite new to Tod. 
Thirst by this time was no mere commonplace; the 
dry water-course he was now following was but a 
flood-track of the rainy season. There was no reason 
to hope for still higher springs, yet a patch of lush 
green presently showed still farther up. Palms were 
plentiful, behind, in the dip of the valley, but this 
was certainly too high for them; an effect like a 
mirage, in fact, this first glimpse of a cluster of 
mammoth palm fronds standing out from a water- 
stained cliff directly above, where only the great 
conifers were supposed to endure. 

He kept hearing Calista’s voice as he ran —her 
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last ‘Sessions sahib’...and her face — forehead 
wrinkled this early morning as she faced the rising 
sun. If he had only spoken this morning, all this 
might have been saved. She wouldn’t have stopped 
to tease Drona for a last ride... and how she had 
opened to listen! Why hadn’t he seen her then as 
now — lips parted — eyes widened — hands lifted 
and wide-held — all one wistful listening, his stupid 
stubborn hangover preventing....He could have 
taken her now. He could have told her.... Why 
hadn’t he seen her side of it before? It was a fact 
that he always had accepted things as they were — 
never questioning — always ready to sit down and 
enjoy himself....‘It isn’t a time for accepting,’ 
she had said. ‘It isn’t a world-for accepting’ — he 
could almost hear. What had happened to him this 
morning since Bhishma held him up — this great 
radiating softness of flame round his heart that made 
him know things as never before? Calista couldn’t 
sit, couldn’t accept, couldn’t placate, couldn’t praise 
him for what he was, but continually spurred him 
forward! And now as he ran she was almost in- . 
candescent among his thoughts and feelings. Why, 
of course, it was because she was unlike him, that he 
loved her — and all the time he had been trying to 
make her ike him. Like him, indeed! He would have 
sickened in a year. Suddenly, as a man of great age 
might look back upon a long life of many loves, he 
saw his recent experiences as separately important, 
but held together by Calista’s influence — like a 
golden thread through a broad gray weave. 
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The footing of the ascent softened as he wound 
presently into a windless glen, the rocky walls on 
either side forming something like the trick entrance 
of a fortification. More and more it was lower India 
that he breathed now, penetrating deeper into the 
glen, the still and summery silence growing upon 
him, so that a sudden bird song was startling as the 
twang of an arrow. Fresh elephant tracks were ap- 
parent, but it wasn’t until he saw the little turtle- 
disks of Vrikodara, or one of his tender period, in the 
midst of larger imprints, that he rose to positive 
hope that Drona and water were at the end of this 
same trail. 

The throat of the glen still narrowed and became 
boggy from sub-surface saturation—a mossy 
stretch that camels, possibly other animals, would 
have shied at. Then the steep rocky walls on either 
side widened out; the footing became firmer and he 
moved in toward the palm clump that hugged the 
extreme inner side against the wall of the range. A 
pond of water now showed, its margin of disinte- 
grated granite trampled asa hippodrome. Then like 
the bird song a while back, a voice startled —‘ Here 
I am!’... Drona standing in the deep shade of the 
palms ese than a hundred feet beyond, the white 
blur of Calista’s face, still in her high seat, just visi- 
ble. He circled the edge of the pond and ran toward 
her. 

‘I’m so sorry —I didn’t dream what it would 
mean to you! It was sheer willfulness 

‘Are you all right?’ ~~ 
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‘Oh, yes, but you 

His footing was a bit unsteady for a second under 
her eyes, like a man at the end of a five-set tennis 
match. ‘If you can stay where you are a moment 
longer,’ he managed to articulate, ‘I'll take a little 
drink at the pond.’ 

‘Oh, yes, drink — but not from the pond! Look 
back there — cool water running down the rocks 
just back of the trees! Drona drank there, when we 
first came — and I was so thirsty, but couldn’t 
reach!’ 

‘T’ll bring you a drink.’ 

‘Not until after you!’ 

The low trickling already had captivated his ear. 
He moved in among the ‘sisterhood’ of palms that 
rose from a single vast crown of roots in this deep © 
vase of natural rock; then the drink of a lifetime, 
with Calista’s words breaking in. 

*,.. and all the time I kept knowing you’d come. 
I’m very miserable. It was all to show-off, but I 
really didn’t dream she’d put me up!’ 

Still he cooled his throat, outside and in — drafts 
of water and moist earth breaths from this deep- 
delved spring. 

‘Sessions sahib!’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Do you think she would put you up, if I asked 
her, so you won’t have to walk back?’ 

‘Drona won’t be taking either of us back. Her 
next move is doubtless over the top with her small 
son.’ 
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Bathing his face and temples, he briefly added 
about the hunting herd below. Silence was sus- 
tained so long that he craned out to see Calista sit- 
ting motionless in deep thought, whitish lines of 
fatigue apparent on the troubled profile. ‘There 
must be another way out — besides the way we came 
in over the greasy ground,’ he resumed. ‘Drona 
knows too much to pocket herself here.’ 

Calista had no thought to discuss that. ‘Then I 
was carried along just asa sort of incident of Drona’s 
flight?’ 

‘Something like that.’ 

And we're not going back below?’ 

‘No, the hunting party is nearing the inner village 
by this time.’ 

Her head shook quickly. ‘Oh, but if we could only 
camp here for a few days on the way out! It’s a se- 
cret garden — the inmost secret of Samadhi.’ 

‘It’s too close — Bond-Finley will be all over these 
slopes in a day or two.’ 

‘Drona has been here before,’ she went on. ‘I 
knew it at once as she came in over the wet moss. 
Do you know what I think—that Vrikodara was 
born right here?... Honeymoon glen of the ele- 
phants . 

Further hint of the fascination of the place broke 
upon him as he emerged, drying his face and neck 
with a handkerchief. He recalled Gudakesha’s 
words about secret places of meeting of the Shu- 
shumna sires and dames. Had Drona brought them 
into one of these hidden trysting places? Vrikodara 
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meanwhile was investigating him from head to foot. 
Tod moved somewhat doubtfully to Drona’s head 
and held up his hands for Calista to come down. She 
hitched over in front of the nigh ear ready to slide, 
but just then her eyes fixed straight on. He followed 
their direction, then saw them widen, fill with an 
unspeakable dullness. Beyond the pond — at the 
point where the throat of the glen widened — stood 
an image of blue clay, dried white. It came to life, 
also a delirium of resentment in himself. The hunt- 
ing party had started up their old enemy from his 
hiding in the jungle toward Darhana. 

‘It’s not over, Sessions sahib! The Pariah is com- 
ing! It’s all my fault!’ The desolate tone added: 
‘T’ll come down now, please.’ 

A second time his hands reached up, but just then 
a different idea took possession. ‘Maybe you’re 
safer where you are.’ 

‘I must be with you — now!’ 

At this moment, Drona’s huge head gently turned 
toward the pond. The Pariah hadn’t winded them 
yet, but came warily forward, a hobbled movement. 
Drona’s trunk reached out and flicked Vrikodara’s 
plump back, a suggestion of spank in the movement, 
a warning to pay close attention, perhaps. 

‘Listen, Calista. Drona has met him before,’ he 
whispered. ‘She saved Archie. I can hop up among 
the palm trunks. They’re close together.’ 

‘Let me, too!’ 

‘I’m only thinking you may be safer where you 
are. Remember Gudakesha telling of Drona’s 
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power — even over the Pariah? She handled him 
the other time!’ 

‘Oh, but I got you into this! I want to be with you 
now!’ her hand reached down to him. He saw the 
other fix itself in the fold of Drona’s ear. ‘If I’m to 
stay, you must come up, too. I’m very strong. Take 
my hand.’ 

She actually believed she could lift him up. Her 
look turned hopeless as he drew back. ‘Oh, please, 
Drona,’ she suddenly began in pleading tone — 

‘please put him up, too!’ 

Tod’s quick laugh checked her. As for Drona’s 
response to Calista’s pleading — her attention in the 
direction of the pond was slightly distracted for a 
second — that seemed the extent of it. Clearly she 
understood, possibly was tempted to consider, but 
no invitation for him showed in that small dark eye. 
Tod saw and felt the barrier between them — that 
he was a foreigner. Also he saw that it was his own 
lack of faith in part that kept her from putting him 
up. 

‘You see — she’s off me. It’s not her idea,’ he 
said quickly. ‘But I think she’ll take good care of 
you.’ 

Calista’s head straightened, her lips compressed. 
‘Then won’t you go back among the palms? I’ll do 
everything — I mean I’ll do so much that you ask 
after this, if you will only save yourself now — oh, 
please hurry to a safe place i in there back of the 
palms!’ 


XXXVIT : 


Tue Pariah had reached the edge of the pond, com- 
ing forward warily, his body curving sidewise. In 
the strong light Tod saw his ears loop out from time 
to time. His feet were visible on the hard-packed 
gravel, otherwise one would have supposed him 
crossing an area of jagged rocks — the effect of his 
maiming in the battle with Bhishma, doubtless. 
Tod felt himself forced to the shelter of the palms 
by the agony of Calista’s appeal. In the deep swift 
probings of his mind, it still seemed best to leave 
Calista where she was 

Now Drona strolled casually forward to meet the 
newcomer as if to inquire news of the hunting-herd 
below. Vrikodara bundled after her. Calista turned 
in her seat. ‘Climb high — I'll be safe — I think. 
Oh, please help me keep my promise to be more — of 
a comrade!’ He wasn’t quite sure of the last three 
words. 

There was something rotten in his present posi- 
tion. He glanced about in the shadows behind him 
— great palm stalks, thick-trunked, close togethe 
from one root-mass — furnishing easy and quick 
climbing possibilities — his own safety managed 
rightly enough. Now he began to see he should have 
encouraged Calista to come, too. In fact, glancing 
from this shadowy refuge into the sun, where Drona 
continued to step out toward the Pariah, it was 
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borne upon him that he had been somehow per- 
versely kept from realizing the best for her. Of 
course, she should have come here with him! His 
own safety now became an intolerable fact — the 
ease ofj climbing higher among the crowded trunks 
and their litter of cast-off sheaths — an arraign- 
ment of such manhood as he possessed. Why, he 
appeared actually to have prevented Calista from 
taking the simpler, safer way. 

Drona had idled down. The Pariah had paused 
ten feet from her. With a feathery movement of 
his trunk he lifted a throatful of water and then 
showered it over himself in a spray. From under 
Drona’s lifted trunk sounded a low wheedling call. 
The outcast swung about, galvanized with startling 
force. At this point, to the more distant watcher 
even, there was no doubt why the beast had cocked 
his head about so often in approaching. The side 
that had been turned toward them an instant before 
was eyeless, dark. He stretched out to blast his an- 
swer, a chaotic opening of depths of insatiable crav- 
ing. 

Had these two met before, other than on the day 
of Merlin’s rescue? The ghastly complacency of 
the old sire of the pit, rinsing himself at the pond’s 
edge brought back Gudakesha’s words: ‘A place for 
everything in a fixed habitat like this of Samadhi.’ 
Drona continued her slow, questioning approach, 
yet Tod was far from convinced that the female held 
the rod of power. On the contrary, a queer dimin- 
ished look of hers now impressed — as if she had 
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worn imperial housings a moment before and was 
now bereft. The painful effort was going on in him- 
self to use Gudakesha’s and Merlin’s faith in her — 
to reénforce his own lack. 

Meanwhile the Pariah was rising in his might. 
The mysterious law he followed was not to rush to 
her; she must come to him. His hideous rhythmic 
tramping began, his head sweeping down and across, 
down and across, his great forepads settling with 
incredible power — establishing connection with the 
very core of violence — pumping force into himself 
from stores of the earth’s strength. 

Drona halted again, as if delicately pondering, 
then moved closer. The little huddled figure on her 
neck turned and waved. Tod felt Calista trying to 
draw from him something he was unable to give; in 
the misery of finding himself close to a safe cage 
of palm trunks, she carried forward toward that 
whited sepulchre of all her fears. For a second or two 
more his brain struggled for some excuse — some 
hope of helping — but none appeared. Yet remain- 
ing here an instant longer was out of the question. 
With a curse upon his part of sickening inanition, 
his steps jerked out toward the open. Calista’s face 
veered back the instant he emerged into the sun- 
light. He saw her suddenly wilt, and heard: ‘Don’t! 
Oh, please not!’ in a voice unlike anything he had 
known before. Again he was checked — but against 
the whole force of his human nature. 

Drona halted again within a man’s length of the 
elephantine effigy at the pond’s edge. The Pariah’s 
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tramping ceased, less complacency now, front legs 
braced out on a slant, lowering the front half of his 
boar-like bulk — empty socket, splintered tusk — 
in farcical obeisance. That was the first hint of the 
female’s command of the situation, but an instant 
of confusion followed, more desperate than before. 
The momentarily forgotten Vrikodara, leaving his 
place at his mother’s heels, suddenly darted forth to 
the outstretched trunk of the bull, vanishing from 
sight between the two heads. The air was rent by 
his piercing squeal. Like a crumpled bit of paper 
before the angry sweep of a broom, the infant was 
shot out to the left, along the margin of the water. 
It wasn’t the Pariah that had used force; Drona 
had followed through with that saving stroke of her 
head and trunk, and this was the clearing instant 
for Tod. 

One straight look at himself had been afforded. 
He saw how he would look to himself afterward if he 
stayed back a moment longer. It was the moment of 
the ledge again, when he came to the strength of 
decision to warn Leila. Death preferable to this dis- 
tant watching — to be kneeled upon by the Pariah 
preferable — to be acarcass dusted about by Dro- 
na’s trunk. He stiffened his shoulders, braced 
his heart — not against fear of death, so much as 
against Calista’s protest. His going forth was adding 
to her agony — but, agony or not, one mustn’t 
smother in safety forever. He was walking out 
now into the sun. 

Calista had turned to him. She seemed rising to 
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her knees, mouth open, no sound — half-risen now 
against the background of Drona’s lifted trunk! 
Tod kept going toward her, as one marching to 
music, faculties. still locked in the thing at hand. 

The altered look of the Pariah drew his eye. 
Some distraction had drawn the attention of the 
beast away from Drona. In the turning of that hid- 
eous gray head, Tod sensed a shaft of force directed 
upon himself — not a look exactly from that single 
eye — something to be felt rather than seen. It 
seemed to convey, ‘Just a second, I’ll get to you. 
What’s this I’m hearing from outside?’ But the 
man kept going. Words or sounds from Calista were 
about his ears—not to be understood. Did he 
really hear them—2in a rush of upper air? She didn’t 
seem fighting him back. Had she lost her reason? 
The exalted look in her eyes was of one who had 
accepted death, too — with him! 

Now the Pariah’s undivided attention; an instant 
of the fixation of all Tod’s faculties before the hideous 
familiarity of it — same look, same pose that had 
burned into the core of his being from his three 
times watching the screen in the little projection- 
room at Saubala — the Pariah’s locating of Merlin’s 
camera — pause now, as before that other charge! 
Words from Calista: ‘It’s quite all right — I'll come, 
too!’ unless he entirely misheard. He risked a glance, 
but couldn’t see her face — lost in the shine, it was 
the sun, directly back of her head now. 

In slow movement, the reptile trunk of the Pa- 
riah stretched toward him, knee lifted. Tod thought 
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it all about over for himself, but distinctly knew a 
gladness that he hadn’t stayed back among those 
furry palms. His arm lifted with ludicrousimpotence 
in self-defense, but there was help in the world, haste- 
less, adequate. A thick black bar crossed the splin- 
tered tusk of the Pariah. The beast’s bulk moving 
forward, flattened curiously against it, yet without 
pushing hard. For asecond longer Drona’s trunk re- 
mained in position, no use of force required. She 
withdrew the barrier quietly then — the Pariah tak- 
ing no advantage—and veered to Tod, her trunk 
upraised like the black arm of a giantess. Its loop 
settled, closed upon him. Helpless as a frog in a 
mighty hand, he was plucked aloft and spiraled 
softly about — into arms outstretched, not Gobind’s, 
a quite different fulfillment — to Calista, still on 
her knees. For a second they held each other from 
falling, then knew together a sort of laugh out of 
heaven, as cheek brushed cheek in the swift, unerr- 
ing search of their lips. 

‘But, Calista! you told me not to come!’ 

‘That, oh, that wasn’t me — that was only my 
fears!... You had tocome! You came step by step, 
and as you came, I knew what love means!... And 
I know what Drona means ‘ 

None of their sentences were finished just 
then . 

‘And that I had to hurt you so!...And that 
Drona should be the one to give you to me 


A far-off sound filled the air. The Pariah, intent 
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upon Drona, looked paralyzed a second. His form 
slowly heightened, livid look accentuating. The dis- 
tant call again forced attention, his head drawing 
back from the female toward the source of sound. 
Then to the two above, it was like being back on the 
ledge above the waterfall — that note of eternity 
sounding release a second time, the battle-cry of the 
great Shushumna sire floating in from the entrance 
to the glen. 

No apparent intention of running away on the 
part of the Pariah. The elongated boarish look of the 
fighting outlaw had taken the figure below them. 
An instant before, awaiting the accolade of the 
queen; now came the king, two men upon his neck, 
bringing battle to the death. 

Magnificence suppressed, that was Bhishma in his 
oncoming rush. His feet were not planted, in this 
shuffling, high-girded pace, the outer rims of his 
great pads merely marking on the hard-packed 
earth. Gobind was sitting in place, Merlin all but 
standing behind, one arm upraised. Beyond the 
far edge of the pond, the black monarch jerked up 
to a halt, flicking the two riders down, then headed 
for the Pariah. Three lengths from his enemy, his 
rush settled to a driving charge. 

Very swiftly, the happenings after that; the two 
upon Drona’s neck holding fast — Merlin without a 
camera, on foot, circling the pond’s edge toward 
them, Gobind following with shocked, ashen look. 
Close to the ground the two mammoth heads 
smashed together — trunks curved under, wrestling 
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prying tusks, stone-age lances searching for the 
throat. No thirty minutes of punishment this time 
to rouse Bhishma to fighting trim, as Merlin re- 
ported it had taken before. The ictus of that former 
fury flowed into instant action now. 

‘The Warrior!’ Calista whispered. 

It wasn’t a duel, Bhishma was executioner. He 
took the side-fighting of the Pariah as if it were his 
own favorite game, playing on his enemy’s dark 
side.... 

The splintered tusk was upraised, the empty 
socket showing in the sun. Harrowing as the scream 
of a horse — that single high-pitched cry from the 
man-killer — his last trump. Certainly Bhishma 
knew when the finishing thrust had gone home, 
since he drew back as a fighter to watch the effect 
of a slow knockout. The Pariah was on his knees, 
head sinking; the tusk that was whole touched the 
ground, the head toppled to the side. 

Drona had seemed casually concerned, but in the 
main drawn aside with the air of one whose part 
had been finished. Merlin and Gobind helped them 
down. Vrikodara had righted himself at the edge of 
the pond, but stood humped and abused, his hind 
quarters wincing at the slightest inadvertent move 
of Drona’s trunk. 
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THEN, that life should go on in the same way out- 
wardly, though all was changed within; that there 
should be questions and answers, when all was 
known within. 

The sunlight was the same, the hard-packed 
earth, the Warrior standing in his forest of silence. 

Tod inquired as to Leila. ‘On the way up with 
some natives,’ Merlin said. ‘They're bringing the 
camels. We put your stuff together after a fashion, 
so there won't be any going back. The rest is over 
the top and the caravan trail.’ 
* Words. One must hearken to them, though all 
was settled for all time. Tones of Gobind, even now, 
in the triumph of the tale of his life of the elephants. 
Tod and Calista listened carefully until the close. 
‘... Yes, even now, my friends, the moment has 
come for us to go forth — Drona, Bhishma, Vriko- 
dara, and I, the servant of their household. So 
great is this last day — a day that shall be fixed in 
tradition among the elephants and their people — 
symbol of that day the outer world shall know 
when the forces of the shadow are finally leveled to 
rise no more.’ His eye now indicated the Pariah. 
‘The age-long conflict ended, the spirit of Samadhi 
lifting from the form...for it is only the forms 
which pass : 

He stepped to Bhishma’s head. The oily gleam of 
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a seal or freshly dressed saddle-leather showed from 
the conqueror’s neck and shoulders. The mahout 
held out his arms. The great trunk curled to his 
feet, he stepped into the loop and was lifted. Tod 
did not move; already he had known the rounded 
circle of farewell. Merlin emerged from under 
Drona’s trunk; Calista’s arms stretched to the wise 
one for a final touch. The last was Vrikodara’s tail 
reaching to caress a troubled quarter whereupon 
the stroke had fallen — some damage doubtless not 
visible to the naked eye. 


Calista was beckoning. ‘Come with me,’ she 
said, leading the way toward the trickling of the 
water back of the palms. Her body swayed before 
him, undulant, more intimate than ever; no one 
had ever walked just right before, walking a poem. 
In that deep shadow — in the very dimmest core 
of the glen, she faced him. 

_ “We have only a minute!’ 
~ Her hands were cold and trembling, but back in 
her eyes were brimming mysteries. Tod seemed to be 
quite himself standing before her, yet he was there, 
too, back in her eyes looking out upon himself. 
‘We must pay attention to everything.... But 
when we can’t stand it any longer we can steal in 
here — for a drink. ... It doesn’t have to be done 
ever again — ever again 
Now with mental agility no less than heroic, he 
grasped the point that she referred to the Pariah 
having been met finally; that issue closed. The thin 
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veil of icy water broke over her fingers. Merlin 
called to say that he was going forth to the mouth 
of the glen to meet Leila. 

They moved out into the sun. 

‘Nothing is ever going to be the same,’ Tod began 
all over again. 

‘Who wants anything ever the same?’ 

They moved out toward the narrow portal at the 
mouth of the glen. It was the still burning time just 
before noon. The camels were coming up. 

‘It’s going to be a job to get them over the 
bog , 

‘But Leila must come in — to see the nuptial 
glen!’ 

Merlin and the natives were coming back. The 
leading camel scissored and sprawled on the first 
mossy folds ahead; another opened out like a card- 
board horse — five-foot stilts like narrow beams giv- 
ing way. Then the whole string drew back fussily 
milling together on hard ground, hissing complaints 
and blaming it on the world. 

‘You couldn’t lure ’em over that greasy ground 
again with red apples,’ Tod remarked. 

‘But Leila must come in!’ 

Merlin must have felt the same, for he was di- 
recting her now the way to take across. 

‘We won't want to stay here long, anyway,’ said 
Tod. ‘Look’ — pointing straight up into the azure 
where a curving speck showed. Another appeared 
over the peaks of the range and began a great circle 
above the glen. 
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‘I see’ — Calista nodded. ‘But it never has to 
be done again — yours or mine! ...I thought once 
I’d like to stay here overnight, but not now. Can 
you imagine in the waning moon the restless ghost 
of the Pariah tramping the glen?’ 

He weighed the matter and decided he couldn’t. 


Hours later, nearing the summit of the pass, the 
party entered the dusk of the last and upmost grove, 
but broke out again for a moment into a kind of 
second day, where the sun still played upon the 
whitened rocks above the timber-line. A shot 
sounded far below. Merlin’s eyes found Tod’s 
swiftly — a smile, but not without weariness. 

‘Where did I ever hear the like of that before?... 
Well, we’ve had our little party among the ancient 
and holy things. The rest is ahead 

‘The rest is the camels,’ said Tod, though he 
found afterward that wasn’t just what he meant. 
He thought of the big cities again, of the millions 
in the grind, millions in the unfinished fight which 
Calista and he and the other two must take up 
again. The whole fagged fear-shot world was dream- 
ing of an arcadia like this. ‘Yet if they found it, 
they’d spoil it at first as we did. I wonder what 
Gudakesha meant by us looking for it inside?’ 


Calista lured him apart from camp when real 
night fell. They found a big rock that looked out 
upon the smoky stars and down toward the vales of 
Samadhi. 
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‘It isn’t a place to us any more,’ she said. ‘We 
must remember for us who have seen it, the mean- 
ing of Samadhi — that it is to find — to reach in 
ourselves, a condition of consciousness like that 
beauty and peace.’ 

There it was again. 

Calista settled herself. Her feet couldn’t touch 
the ground from her seat on the rock. 

‘What did you mean to-day, saying you knew 
what Drona stands for?’ he asked. 

‘I knew then. It was so clear I thought I’d always 
know, but I haven't been able to get it straight. 
She means wisdom and timeliness and something 
else which I can only express — as the power of 
silent laughter. But that doesn’t convey half what 
it meant to me at the moment she picked you 
up ¢ 

He could understand that. He had been exalted 
in his own way this day; the plan of his life had 
opened in a great light. The light had died down 
since, the same as Calista’s, but so far as he was 
concerned, he still knew what he must do — still 
held to the outline of the plan. Now he began to 
feel the need to speak, as if words and thoughts had 
been piling up in him from the beginning and he 
could hold them no longer. Also at present there 
was silence to speak in, no limit of time to cut him 
off; moreover, Calista seemed to know that this 
was his hour. 

‘It isn’t that I’m like you,’ he said. ‘No use at all 
for me trying to fake that. I’m not and can’t be, 
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and you wouldn't like it if I were. I’ve got to be 
more myself than more like you! What I mean by 
myself now (and though it isn’t much, it’s a lot to 
me to know it the way I do this minute) is what I’ve 
touched in polo and in books and with you some- 
times — that errorless quiet. I got all this — this 
morning with Bhishma — when he hung me aloft 
in an upper room, or upper realm of myself where the 
pattern of the whole business is. It was right then 
that I knew you and that everything could be 
straightened out; I knew it running after you and 
all day since. I got a flash of what I meant to you 
and you meant to me. 

‘I sure wish I hadn’t forgotten any of it, but I 
have! Only I remember this much —it can be 
done; our game can be played — I saw it move for 
move. I remember enough to know that the whole 
pattern is there, and when I rise to it I can see it 
again, like rising into those minutes of polo. I al- 
ways know they’re possible. ... I saw that what you 
are is just what I really want, whether I know it or 
not in my head — that playing the game with you 
is to stay open to something that won’t ever let me 
bog down. I’ll probably ask you to let me alone — 
fight with you to have things smooth and pleasant, 
but you just can’t do it, and I’d hate you if you 
could in the long run.’ 

Now he saw that Calista wasn’t trying to break 
in — that she asked nothing more than to listen, 
so he got easier. 

‘I saw that when I was up and after you, I was 
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getting somewhere, but it can’t be one-sided. If 
I’m working right, there’s a balance in me you need, 
too. Sounds queer for me to speak of it, but it 
showed itself just as straight as the other. Balance 
is what you've got to have from me. Ballast, per- 
haps. ... You’re a flash of pace, a constant whipping 
forward. I saw I’ve got to stay with you, even if it 
holds you back —to bring along a lot of things 
you'd otherwise let go. It can be done between us, 
but each of us will be mean to do with at times, 
trying to have it one way. There’s a lot about you 
I don’t begin to understand. For one thing, your 
language. You talk once in a while about soul and I 
don’t get you at all then 

Just this once Calista broke in. ‘Soul is that part 
of anybody when once seen by another is instantly 
loved and always remembered , 

He listened but objected: 

‘Yes, but the trouble with that is, all the rest 
of a man as nearly as I can find out, falls into the 
shade, which is not so good for what we’re trying 
to do.... I’ve seen a lot of people engaging one 
way and another in marriage. For the most part, 
it’s my idea of how not to live. But I’m falling 
for it with you, because there’s a new game to 
play — something on a new scale, and if we can’t 
play it — well, I was going to say, no one can. I 
don’t know any one who can, because we’ve both 
seen the pattern. Even so, it isn’t going to be easy 
— not always like to-day in Samadhi. I’m mainly 
bone — remember that. But this much is done — 
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I’ve caught a glimpse of my part and I’ve seen you 
in it! I’ve felt about you as I’ve felt in that quiet 
power in polo. I trust that. I think I’ll be able to 
remember now that you and I belong — when I 
can’t see or feel it. The main thing, I’m told, is to 
start right, and know that it’s a maze and no one 
has come through a perfect winner yet. When you 
can’t see what we're doing, I’ll try to make you re- 
member and give you time and keep my mouth shut. 
It isn’t going to be like Samadhi — it’s going to be 
hard down there — no elephants to hold you up 
where you can see — just camels. But I mean to 
remember what I saw this morning and play it — 
until I get another look at the pattern itself.’ 

Calista sat a moment on her perch. He saw the 
reflection of the firelight in her eyes as her head 
turned slowly to him. He saw her smile, but she 
said no word. Her two hands dropped to the rock 
upon which she sat. Tod saw she was going away. 
She slid down. He drew by her gesture that he was 
meant to stay. 

The night closed around, deepened. It was cool, 
it was fragrant. He had said a lot and was glad of it, 
but lonesome now, as if some power had gone from 
him with the words. Moments passed. A woman’s 
laugh reached him — Leila’s. He saw Merlin below 
in a sudden shower of sparks, as the camera man 
tossed a stick upon the fire. Then a whitish blur 
showed between his eyes and the fire. It was coming 
nearer, Calista coming back, but another crea- 
ture 
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£I didn’t know whether I could find it in the packs, 
but I did. I thought you must be so tired of those 
old riding-clothes, so I put it on : 

The enticing fabric was in his hands — silk of 
Samadhi looms. He saw her smile and wondered 
where the light came from — that line around her 
mouth, a sparkle of its own. That smile was like a 
faint question for him to answer — away above cars, 
horses, above even elephants. They were breathless. 
The way she smiled and spoke her words, the way 
her hand lifted and her lips touched his throat — 
things never done right before....She hummed 
their old waltz. They listened for the music and 
imagined the lights coming out of the vined win- 
dows of the club at Sarampur. His hands went out 
to her, as if they were to dance together. 

He knew an irresistible need to give her some- 
thing — something incomparably dear to express 
that which could never be said. He drew out the 
symbol of all his winnings so far — the ivory ele- 
phant — and pressed it into both her hands, and 
she was standing very close and her body bent back 
as she looked up huskily to ask: ‘Oh, sahib, how do 
you make the animals love you so?’ 


THE END 
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